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FOREWORD 


Fjrom time immemorial men have dreamed of establishing a 
society in which every warm human heart could take joy — a com- 
munity of peace, brotherhood, and new liberty of expression. Great 
intellectual leaders and social reformers foresaw the hope of a co- 
operative rather than a competitive society. They were not idle 
dreamers but set forth realistic plans and„ programs for the realiza- 
tion of their ideals. 

Nor have such programs remained in the realm of theory. Every 
now and then the dream has been taken literally and has led 
groups of people into working cooperative units. The leaders, 
among them Owen, Fourier, Cabet, have been practical-minded 
theorists who held that a people without vision must perish and 
that only a “new way of life” can save men from their own madness. 
In recent times we have seen established the modern cooperative 
community, wherein the dream has hardened into sober reality. 

In Soviet Russia, in Mexico, in Palestine, the cooperative has 
been effective in introducing the most advanced farming methods 
into formerly backward rural areas. By pooling of resources 
peasants have availed themselves of the advantages of large-scale 
farming, and have thereby increased production and raised their 
standards of living. The cooperative has brought medical care, im- 
provement in diet, and more decent and sanitary housing, to people 
who formerly lived in dirt and squalor, suffering from malnutrition 
or other diseases of poverty. Destitute farn^ folk, as full-fledged 
members of a cooperating group, have acquired, often for the first 
time in their lives, a sense of economic and social security. In fos- 
tering participation in the arts, literature, and scientific progress, 
this system has, finally, helped to redress the most distressing evil 
of rural existence, the “idiocy of village life.” 

Although the cooperative community is the accepted form of 
rural organization in one big country, Soviet Russia, and its num- 
ber is steadily increasing in several other countries, relatively little 
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is known about it iit the United States. The attempt of the Farm 
Security Administration, in 1937, to establish this type of settlement 
for the rehabilitation of low-income farmers has aroused slight 
interest in outside circles. Today the necessity appr^^aches of re- 
habilitating whole masses of people, so dislocated by war that the 
Government will have to cooperate with them in their plans, and 
in many cases make plans for them. According to various estimates, 
some fifteen to twenty million people of Europe will find themselves 
in need of resettlement. No country, not even the United States, 
can handle so gigantic a task alone. Some inter-governmental 
authority will undoubtedly have to be established for the purpose. 
To scrutinize closely the merits of group settlement should be part 
of the preparatory work of postwar resettlement planning. 

It is in the light of such considerations that the present study is 
undertaken, in an attempt to sum up the lessons offered by co- 
operative communities of the past and present. The work deals 
with two principal tasks: (1) a description of the most significant 
instances of cooperative living in relation to postwar planning; 
(2) their application to resettlement today. The historical survey 
will be brief. Those who wish to review the story of these com- 
munities in detail will find available extensive works of research 
and a number of special monographs.^ We shall place the greater 
emphasis on groups still in existence or only recently disbanded, 
as most relevant to our problem. 

We shall consider (1) the motives back of each community, with 
a short history of its origin; (2) the human element, membership 
requirements, duties and rights of members, their racial, social, and 
political backgrounds; (3) administration and management; (4) 
the degree of cooperation practiced; (5) finances, credits, expenses, 
and profits; (6) the approximate turnover in each community; and, 
finally, (7) an evaluation of advantages and drawbacks in relation 
to postwar resettlement. 

Particular attention will be paid to the degree of cooperation 
practiced. It will be easily noticed that there are two kinds of co- 
operation: one limited to economic goals, and one that embraces 
most, if not all, social values. We have called the first kind “seg- 
mental,** and the other “comprehensive,** cooperation. The two 

1 Joseph W. Eaton and Saul M. Kat?, Research Guide on Cooperative Group 
Farming [Preface by Edward A. Norman] (New York: H. W. Wilson Co„ 
1942 ). 
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terms are by no means mutually exclusive; both designate, in fact, 
different degrees of the same mode of socio-economic association, 
and are in turn subject to gradation. 

We shall Attempt to draw concrete conclifsions from past and’ 
present experience, and to make definite suggestions for the post- 
war community, but we should perhaps emphasize that we are in 
no sense advocating the cooperative community as the %ne and 
only solution. We merely aim to make the point that, under the 
expected circumstances, it is the type of settlement that seems best 
suited to the pioneer task of breaking the ground for other types. 
The Zionist resettlement, for example, is proof that group settle- . 
ment will succeed under sub-tropical conditions where individual - 
farming is unable to make headway. High-willed groups of pioneers, - 
in this case, deciding to forget about “mine’' and “thine,” were 
able to handle jobs of reclamation and reconstruction which no 
paid worker would have been willing to undertake. But their 
achievement did not establish the Kvutza as the one type of resettle- 
ment in Palestine. After some thirty years this colony includes 
only one-seventh of the total Jewish rural population, while the 
rest continues to settle in more or less individual manner. 

In similar fashion, we are proposing the cooperative community . 
as an instrument for breaking the ground, and then only after the < 
strictest selection of membership It is a type of settlement whose 
success depends on members capable of deriving full satisfaction 
out of cooperation. We plead that their number is large, and that 
they should not be forced to squander their energies in diffused 
attempts along the traditional pattern of individual farming. They 
should be given an opportunity to concentrate their strength in 
cooperative living. If they succeed, they will, like those pioneers 
of Palestine, not only stimulate the agricultural development of the 
surrounding countryside but also help to establish superior stand- 
ards of rural life in general. The purpose C3^ this survey is to aid 
in organizing cooperative communities as a vanguard of rural 
resettlement. 
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CHAPTER 1 


COOPERATIVE COMMUNITIES OF 
THE PAST 


In the United States, 262 cooperative communities are known to 
have been established — some of them merely branches of larger 
settlements.^ Similar groups, though fewer in number, have been 
organized in Europe. Both in America and elsewhere, for the most 
part, these experiments have been short-lived.^ According to statis- 
tics compiled by Lee Emerson Deets on 130 settlements, 91 lasted 
less than a decade, 59 less than five years, 50 only two years, and 
32 only one year. The life of some of the more intellectual experi- 
ments, like New Harmony, Indiana, Brook Farm, Massachusetts, 
the Oneida Colony, New York State, was so brief that they belong 
definitely to the 19th century past. 

A small percentage of these groups, however, have persisted more 
than a century. Of these, three have been disbanded: Ephrata 
Cloister, Pennsylvania, which existed 173 years (1732-1905) ; the 
Shaker Communities, settled in various states of the U.S.A. (1778 — 
ca. 1940) ; and the Harmonists, or Rappists, whose settlements, in 
Pennsylvania and Indiana, lasted a hundred years (1805-1905) . 
Three other communities, with a record that goes back to the i8th 
century (one of them to the 16th century) have continued to the 
present day: the Amana Community, Iowa, founded in Europe 
in 1714, and moved to the United States in 1842; ^ the Doukhobors, 
organized in Russia about the middle of th/e 18th century, who 
settled in Canada (ca, 1879), where they still live in several coopera- 
tive communities; and, finally, the Hutterites, whose significant 
group originated in Moravia in 1528. The Hutterites came to the 

2 See Lee Emerson Deets, “Data From Utopia," Sociolog, Vol. 3, No. 3 
[mimeographed] (Hunter College of the City of New York, December, 1940). 

s Ibid, 

4 Amana modified its organization in 1932 but still maintains numerous 
features of cooperation. 
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United States in 1874. They live in fifty communities in South 
Dakota, Montana, and Canada (Manitoba and Alberta) . 

Fundamental Motives 

On the basis of their fundamental motives, all cooperative settle* 
ments may be divided into two classes: the religious and the socio- 
reformistic. It is interesting to note that the foregoing long-lived 
communities are of a religious character. 

Religious purism — the desire to return to the very roots of 
Christianity, to live as did Jesus and his disciples — was the domi- 
nant motive for establishing these religious communities. Men 
devoted to this ideal were not satisfied with the Reformation, which 
seemed merely to oppose the excessive formalism of the Catholic 
church. Such men, eager to practice the fundamentals of their 
belief, were persecuted as heretics by their powerful church and 
the society which it controlled. Emigration to the open spaces of 
the New World provided the most feasible solution. As a result 
nearly all the religious communities in the United States were 
settled by sectarian refugees from Europe. 

Social reform, on the other hand, was the chief aim of the 
Fourierist, Owenite, Icarian, and other nonreligious communities. 
The founders may have differed from one another in many respects, 
but they all held in common a thorough dissatisfaction with social 
conditions in their respective countries, and particularly with the 
status of the “lower classes.” Like alchemists, they sought a solution 
that would at one stroke remedy all the ailments of society. They 
believed they had found it in the principle of the cooperative com- 
munity. By establishing such settlements in the New World, with 
its boundless opportunities, they hoped to realize their cherished 
ideals. 

It is significant that in most of these Utopian settlements the 
motive of race persecution played a small part. In few of them, 
for example, is there any record of Jewish membership. Exceptions 
include two religious groups, KeiFs Bethel Community (1844- 
1881) in Missouri and Oregon, and the Shakers. V. F. Calverton® 
says that in Bethel “even a Jewish family enrolled,” and that “many 
Jews found Shakerism a great retreat, an escape from the tortures 
and desolations of the orthodox Christian communities and 

5 V. F. Calverton, Where Angels Dared to Tread (New York: Bobbs Merrill 
Tn lQ4n n. 88. 
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colonies/’ He testifies that the Jews treated with the same 

cordiality as everyone else.” ® 

At the end of the i9th century a number of exclusively Jewish 
Utopian communities were established. Twenty such colonies (see 
Table 1) are listed in the Jewish Encyclopedia and the Universal 
Jewish Encyclopedia, All but one of them were founded after 
1880, during the large-scale pogroms instituted by Ru|sia and 
Rumania. The motives were both philanthropic and socio-re- 
formistic. Some of the colonies were financed by rich organizations 
in various capitals,^ which sought a haven for the persecuted Jews 
of eastern Europe; some were founded by individual leaders. One 
group. New Odessa, apparently of the socio-reformistic type, was 
sponsored by a mother society, the Sons of the Free. (See Table 1.) 

These settlements varied in size from eight to eighty families. 
Bethlehem Jehudah, the most highly collecti vis tic group, consid- 
ered communistic, had a membership of twenty-five young men, all 
unmarried. These communities were of short duration, only eight 
lasting more than a year. Of these, seven were in existence from 
two to five years, and one, the Palestine Colony, nine years. Little 
is known about their management; they were run on a more or less 
cooperative basis, adopting some of the Utopian policies character- 
istic of the socio-reformistic groups. 

Due to their paucity of records they can contribute little to the 
study of cooperative living that cannot be better learned from the 
larger and longer-lived communities, whether religious or socio- 
reformistic. The same causes of dissolution seem to have operated 
with them as with the other nonreligious groups. Theirs is the 
familiar story that begins with enthusiastic idealism and ends in 
disillusionment and failure. 

Lessons of Experience 

In summarizing what is to be learned frera these communities 
of the past, lack of systematic planning is perhaps the first lesson. 
Whether they lasted only a few years or tlirough several generations, 
this lack of planning means that few, if any, of their procedures 
would be applicable to modern, scientific resettlement. This is true, 

6 Ibid., p. 106. 

7 The Alliance Israelite Universelle, the Baron de Hirsch Fund, the Hebrew 
Emigrant Aid Society of New York, the Montefiore Agricultural Aid Society of 
New York, and the Beth El Hebrew Relief Society of Betioit. 
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This figure refers to unmarried men. 
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for instance, in regard to the vital probkm of selecting members — 
a problem which seems to have been almost completely ignored. 

In the religious communities a declaration of faith was the chief 
qualification^ for admission to membership. * In many cases this 
method was doubtless satisfactory, but only because of circumstances 
that could scarcely be reproduced today. These applicants were 
closely knit^d to the group through the common ordeal of lordship 
and persecution. In this way, before application they had already 
passed through a highly selective probationary period. In a modern 
community such a process of selection would be impossible; new 
standards of admission would be needed. 

With the socio-reformistic settlements, methods of selection were 
used which wmuld be even more inadequate as requirements for 
admission to contemporary communities. The reformers, intent on 
solving all the problems of social disorder, were reluctant to exclude 
anyone from the potential benefits of their ideal settlement. They 
felt that they should do no more than ask the candidate the vaguest 
questions: “Are you subject to selfish impulses?'" Or “Is the practice 
of inequality inclined to offend your sensibilities?” ^ They de- 
pended solely on the statements of each applicant. Because of this 
laxity in standards the socio-reformistic communities were, most of 
them, doomed from the start. 

Then there was the question of leadership in these settlements, 
consideration of which should teach something of value to postwar 
planners. In the religious communities, administrative functions 
were almost always vested in the founder or in the spiritual leader. 
This centralization of power had the advantage of unified planning 
and direction, but, unfortunately, made the settlement entirely 
dependent on the whims and capacity of one individual. Conse- 
quently, most of the religious communities were unable to survive 
their leader's death. During his lifetime he was accepted as the 
instrument of God’s will, and the members Readily acquiesced in 
the strictest discipline. But, in case of his death or resignation, 
only where his followers held steadfast to faith in Divine guidance, 
could he be replaced without danger to the continuance of the com- 
munity. The history of the Hutterites illustrates this degree of 
faith. 

8 Cf. Charles Gide, Communist and Cooperative Colonies (New York: T. Y. 
Crowell Co.), pp. 150 f. Translated by Ernest F. Row from the French original 
of 1928. 
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In the socio-reformistic^ communities, based on theory rather 
than creed, the exponent of the theory became the leader — with 
one exception. Fourier’s principles were put into practice by others, 
and only after his death. Owen and Cabet, to name the most 
significant of the socio-reformistic founders, took a direct part in 
the establishment of their colonies and often acted as arbiters in 
the strides and dissensions among the members. Since the authority 
resided in the theory, rather than in faith, the survival of the colony 
depended less than in the religious community on the presence 
of the originator. 

Whatever their lack of systematic planning, it must be admitted 
that these communities achieved a measure of comprehensive co- 
operation, especially in the religious settlements. Their funda- 
mental principle resembled the ideal: ‘Trom each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs.'’ This was also true of the 
socio-reformistic groups, but with more frequent violations of the 
ideal. The Fourier ist colonies, for example, cooperated in produc- 
tion only. In agreement with his point of view, they were not much 
more than a joint stock company. They had community kitchens, 
but in all other matters except production, they followed the 
principle of private property. Each member received dividends in 
proportion to the number of shares he owned. 

As we have seen, the majority of the communities failed. It is 
generally agi^eed, however, that the causes of failure were rarely 
economic. Although poor land and inadequate capital were severe 
handicaps, such difficulties were often overcome by migration and 
extreme frugality. Authorities convince us that we shall have to 
look further than their economic status to account for the lack of 
success among cooperative groups. According to Ralph Albertson, 
who surveyed numerous mutualistic communities, “Few, if any, 
colonies failed because they could not make a living ... as com- 
munities of self-support through mutual support their accomplish- 
ment was very considerable.” ® 

And Charles Gide testifies thus to the solvency of the Shakers: 
“The wealth of these communities was estimated at 10 or 12 million 
dollars (£2,000,000 or £2,400,000) or 1,000 per head, which is a very 
high figure, for if you divide the total wealth of France, 12,000,000, 
before the war by the population, 40,000,000, you will get an 

© Ralph Albertson, “A Survey of Mutualistic Communities in America , Joma 
Journal of History and Politics, Vol. 34 (October, 1936), p. 440. 
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average of only SOO, which is a very much smaller figure than that 
representing the wealth of the Shakers/' 

The North American Phalanx, a Fourierist group, paid dividends 
of 5 or 6 pel* cent, and even the Icarian colonies, despite extra- 
ordinary hardships, “did not die of poverty. They carried on some- 
how or other, and some of them even finished up in comparative 
comfort. This is proved by the fact that when they dissolved there 
was a prett}^good share for each of the members/' 

The causes of failure are to be found, of course, in poor location, 
i.e , unfavorable soil and climate, lack of transportation facilities. 
But dissolution came about more often because of (1) the quarrels 
among the settlers, as well as between them and the management; 

(2) the members' lack of experience in agriculture. 

It is not useful for us to investigate further these experiments 
which have receded into the past. With less difficult research we 
can derive knowledge more helpful to postwar resettlement from 
recent communities and those active today. They have adopted 
much the same pattern of living as that of the older colonies and at 
the same time have modified it to accord with modern conditions. 
Thus they will serve as a link between the past and the present. 
Outstanding among colonies of contemporary interest are the 
Hutterites, religious in character; New Llano, a socio-reformistic 
community; and Sunrise Colony, a Jewish group, similar in type 
to New Llano. With all three, abundant data are available. For 
the Hutterites we have the extensive research of the Rural Settle- 
ment Institute, whose staff has obtained material through direct 
observation of their communal activities. For the others we have 
many source records, including printed reports of individual set- 
tlers, to supplement the oral evidence of participating members. 

In later chapters we shall emphasize the modern cooperative 
farms established by the Farm Security Administration (1937-1943). 
And finally we shall consider three active modern types in foreign 
lands: The Mexican Ejido; the Kolkhoz, within the frame of the 
Soviet Union; and the Palestinian Kvutza, within the Zionist 
Organization. 

10 Gicle, op. cit.t p. 101. 
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CHAPTER II 


The huherites 


In 1525 the Anabaptist church of the Brethren was founded in 
Zurich among the followers of the Swiss, Zwingli, who preceded 
the German, Luther, by a year in preaching Reformation doctrines. 
To the Anabaptists the Huttcrites of the present day trace their 
origin as a religious community. The basic tenets of the Anabaptist 
creed, including nonresistance, proclaimed at the time of founding, 
are still maintained by the Hutterite colonies. 

The year 1525, in which the new church was founded, saw also 
the start of the Peasant War. Because of their pacifist doctrines, 
faithful Anabaptists were hunted, deprived of their possessions, 
often martyred, Zwingli himself was killed in the battle of Kappel, 
October 11, 1531. 

Of those who escaped persecution, a number, variously estimated 
at from six to twelve thousand, assembled in 1526 in the city of 
Nikolsburg near Bruenn, capital of Moravia. There they tried to 
establish a settlement, but dissension soon divided the Brethren 
into two camps, conservative and radical. The latter insisted on 
extreme pacifism and unlimited sharing of property. Two hundred 
of these radicals moved to Austerlitz, where they settled on the 
estates of the Prince ^f Kaunitz. 

According to Hutterite legend, the rule against private property 
originated during this journey. While camping in Bogenitz, the 
Brethren elected four of their group to assist their leader. The 
chosen four spread out a mantle and directed each member to 
place thereon all his worldly possessions. This 16th*century road- 
side drama established a precedent for the Hutterite branch of the 
Anabaptists: all their property is held in common to the present 
day. 
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The colonies take their name from Jacob Hutter, leader of a 
Tyroiian group of Anabaptists, whose adherents formed a new set- 
tlement. The social structure which Hutter set up in that distant 
day is still upheld by the modern Hutterites.* Its ground plan spe- 
cified the abolition of private property and made the basis for 
unlimited comprehensive cooperation. In time Mutter's radicalism 
became too extreme for some of the members, and the dissenters 
left the colony to form communities of their own, less radical in 
character. It is worth a second thought that the settlements with 
a limited form of cooperation were soon destroyed by further 
dissension, while the extreme type of social system established by 
Hutter still survives. 

Hutterite communities spread throughout Moravia. They were 
subjected to murderous persecution, and Hutter died a martyr in 
1536. Nevertheless, the ranks of his followers steadily increased. 
In a short time there were 86 Bruderhofs in Moravia, each of which 
housed from 300 to 600 persons. 

The interval from 1565 to 1592 is said to have been the golden 
era of the Hutterites. Though attacked by church and Emperor, 
the colonists were protected by the nobles, whose most trusted and 
industrious tenants they had become. Their cooperative system 
gave them a decided economic advantage. The apostolic simplicity 
they strove to emulate exacted an identification of work with 
religious duty; these men and women worked as ardently as they 
prayed. In pooling their income, then buying and processing their 
goods cooperatively, they produced more efficiently than other 
groups of workers. Cooperative living afforded each member a 
chance to develop his special abilities and thus provided the com- 
munity with gifted leadership. 

Always willing to learn, the Hutterites frequently sent members 
abroad to study industrial innovations, and they readily adopted 
improved techniques. Soon they dominated fhe market for various 
products. Their economic system, which resembled that of a mod- 
ern community more than that of the guilds then current, has been 
described as **an almost even blending of large-scale industry and 
large-scale agriculture.*' They were and are an anomaly — conserva- 
tive in their basic principles and progressive in their industrial 
practices. 

Because of their superior knowledge, skill, and diligence, they 
were in great demand as tenants of the nobles. Even the Emperor 
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Rudolph II, King of Bo|iemia, used the services of a Hutterite 
physician. But as these colonists grew more and more prosperous, 
they also excited a corresponding envy and animosity. “Such suc- 
cesses did not come "without arousing great enmity on the part of 
the craftsmen and others native to the country, who saw themselves 
outdone by a race alien in blood and heretical in religion; and 
every ijaeans was resorted to to break the prosperity of the com- 
munities.” respect their story resembles that of the Jews. 

The Huiterites were subjected to oppressive taxation, to arbitrary 
fines, and to violence, including murder. 

In 1620 the nobles who had protected these communities were 
defeated in the battle of White Mountain; deprived of their pos- 
sessions, the Hutterites were driven out of Moravia. For 250 years 
or more, they wandered from place to place, first to Transylvania 
and Hungary; then to Rumania and Wallachia; finally, to Russia, 
where they settled near Kiev (in the Ukraine) and, later, in the 
Crimea. In 1874 they migrated to America and established a com- 
munity in South Dakota, beyond the frontiers of existing settle- 
ments. 

There they lived in peace up to the First MTorld War, when they 
were again subjected to persecution. They were attacked by their 
neighbors for precisely the same reasons as in Moravia centuries 
before. Their pacifist creed was subversive to the times. They 
spoke German, the language of the enemy. Last but not least, the 
Hutterites were envied for their alleged wealth. Most of them 
fled to Canada, which was hospitable to sectarian minorities. Dur- 
ing the past two decades, some of them have returned to their 
previous settlements in America. According to Deets, in January, 
1939, there were 49 colonies in existence, of which 44 were in 
Canada, and 5 in the United States (4 in South Dakota, 1 in Mon- 
tana) . The membership totalled about 5,000 individuals. 

The Hutterite Faith 

Let us try to analyze the strength of this faith which, despite all 
vicissitudes, inspired these Hutterites and still holds them together. 


12 See Bertha W. Clark, “The Huttciian Communities,” Journal of Political 
Economy j VoL 32, No. 4 (June- August, 1924), pp. 357-374, 468-486. To this 
study and to Beets* The Hutterites: A Study of Social Cohesion (Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, 1939) our presentation of the history of the Hutterites is most 
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The Articles o£ Incorporation, which they filed when they first 
settled in the United States, define their purpose in no vague terms: 

. , . promoting, engaging in, and carrying on the Christian religion, 
Christian worship and religious education and ’teachings according to 
our religious belief that all members should act together as one being, 
and have, hold, use, possess and enjoy all things in common, we all 
being of one mind, heart and soul according to the word of^God re- 
vealed to ifs. 

An even more literal statement of their ancient tenets is to be found 
in the petition they presented to President Wilson in 1918: 

The fundamental principles of our faith, as concerns practical life, are 
community of goods and non-resistance. Our community life is founded 
on the principle “What is mine is thine,*' or in other words, on brotherly 
love and humble Christian service according to Acts 11:44, 45, “And all 
that believe were together, and had all things in common and sold 
their possessions and goods, and parted them to all men, as every man 
had need.** 

When Hutter introduced this principle of comprehensive co- 
operation, many of the Brethren, as already noted, disagreed with 
him and quit. During the centuries of migration, there were num- 
erous modifications of the system. Those who held strictly to his 
leadership, however, had shared in so many trials and hardships 
that, prior to their arrival in the United States, their communities 
were closely knit, each in itself and each in relation to the entire 
group. This was true both spiritually and biologically, and the 
cohesion has continued to the present day. 

The population grew almost entirely through natural increase 
within the colonies. Hutterite families are related to one another 
by blood. Today we find among the 5,000 Brethren only sixteen 
family names. In the Jamesville, South Dakota, community, for 
example, there are nineteen families, each t^of which, with one 
exception, is related to four or five other families. A member who 
gets married may leave the group and join that of the marriage 
partner. But, as a rule, the size of each colony remains about the 
same, the number of colonies increasing through partition. Their 
racial composition, on the other hand, as Clark points out, is ‘*one 
of the most complex to be found among any of our immigrant 
peoples."' 

13 Clark, op. ciU, p. 481. 
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The founders came, as we have seen, from Switzerland, southern 
Germany, and the Tyrol/ They were joined by Bohemians, Mo- 
ravians, and, later, by Slovaks and Italians. In Russia they took in 
some of the Mennonite families of Danish and Dutch origins. Clark 
states that “at least two of the present Hutterian lEamilies have 
Jewish strains of blood.“ All colonists speak English, but the 
traditional language is Tyrolese, a German dialect very similar to 
the Sw^ss language. Their translation of the Bible isrin Tyrolese. 

The Cooperative Spirit 

One might speculate here as to whether the dual nature of the 
Hutterites — at once progressive and conservative — does not derive 
from this multi-racial background and this concentrated breeding. 
Whatever the cause, we cannot emphasize too much the age-old 
spirit of enterprise, conjoined with steadfast cooperation, which 
pervades their institutions. They cooperate both as producers and 
consumers. Students brought up in our highly competitive society 
find it hard to believe that here and now on the plains of Dakota 
and in the valleys of Montana, there are people never motivated by 
private gain, who literally receive no personal reward for their 
work. Each, emulating the example of Christ and the disciples, 
identifies his own welfare with that of the group. All things are 
in common. Each does as much work as he can, and obtains what 
he needs of the goods produced by all. And yet observers agree 
that the Hutterites, though rejecting the profit incentive, must be 
considered a highly industrious people who have achieved a suc- 
cessful economy. 

There can be no loafing, for no member is in good standing unless 
he performs manual labor. Every man over fifteen and every 
woman over seventeen are provided with work. Likewise, it is said, 
there is no such thing as boredom. One’s work is not mere exertion 
but, rather, an essential occupation, and the pace is adjusted to 
one’s ability and the needs of the product. With production for 
use instead of profit, a well-planned schedule of work usually makes 
any “speed-up” system unnecessary. Accelerated work among the 
Hutterites is needed only during the hardest season, and in picking 
of fruit or corn. Work satisfaction is, therefore, at a high level 
and constitutes an adequate psychological incentive. 

Efforts to ascertain the names of these two families have thus far been 
unsuccessful. 
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Hutterite Customs 

Social control is actuated by customs and mores developed over a 
long period cl time, rather than by formal rufes of behavior. It is 
through tradition dictated by a common faith that the colonies are 
bound together. These customs, referred to as '*the Hutterische 
way,” constiuite an uncodified set of controls. Violation is jpunish- 
able by public censure, and in extreme cases by ban or excommuni- 
cation. These are the only disciplinary measures. 

The Hutterite method is sustained in a number of ways. The 
church and the school transmit folklore to succeeding generations 
and indoctrinate them with the principles of the faith. Members of 
all ages attend church daily. The bringing up of children, however, 
is perhaps the most important factor. Education begins at the age 
of two and one-half years, when the child is sent to the Kleine 
Schule (in existence over 300 years and thus one of the oldest 
nursery institutions). At five the pupil is promoted to the German 
School. At six he is admitted to the elementary school, run by state- 
approved teachers and following an average public-school curricu- 
lum. But each day, for a half hour before and after classes, he must 
also attend the German School. Graduation from high school ends 
his formal education; the colony has no activities on the collegiate 
level. 

For the rearing of children in the ‘‘Hutterische way” the com- 
munity furnishes all necessary facilities, including additional rooms, 
food, and clothing, as well as education. During the school years 
the child is kept apart from adults until, at seventeen, he is accepted 
as a full-fledged member of the settlement. The pupil has his meals 
in the children’s house, not with adults. The German School 
teaches only the traditions of the Hutterites. History, regarded as a 
record of wars, is excluded. The teaching places emphasis on the 
principal Hutterite ideas: peace is by far preferable to war; the 
individual should strive not for his own profit but solely for the 
welfare of the group; his worth to the community depends on his 
doing a reasonable share of manual work.^® The fact that the young 
man or woman of seventeen is, as a rule, not tempted by the teach- 
ings of the elementary school, and emerges as a faithful member of 
the community, testifies to the potency of this religious system. 

Besides education, there are other factors that feed the flame of 

15 Clark, op. ciUt p. 373. 
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cooperation. There are helpful contacts among the various settle- 
ments. When any community is choosing its spiritual leader, dele- 
gates from other communities of the group have a significant voice 
in the election. One community lends money to ano^er. Members 
exchange useful information and pay each other visits. The young 
men sometimes find their brides in sister communities. Within the 
settleip.ent itself the framework of living is so thoughtfully planned 
that few of the Brethren would dream of deserting it. Responsi- 
bilities for public welfare — medical treatment, the support of the 
aged, the care of invalids, widows, and orphans — are assumed as 
natural obligations. A Hutterite community may be likened to a 
mutual insurance company, or perhaps more fittingly to a loving 
family. 

All economic affairs are handled by the colony as a whole. Each 
family unit, therefore, serves only biological and emotional needs. 
But marriage and procreation are considered religious duties; rare 
is the adult who prefers celibacy. The newly married are provided 
with a standardized assortment of essentials: a bed, table, three 
chairs, a heating stove, wardrobe, chest, curtains, paint and varnish, 
blankets, quilts, linens, a clock, and forty pounds of pillow feathers. 
An apartment is reserved for each couple. Divorce is forbidden. 

In the United States, the Hutterites live in large houses of stone 
or wood, subdivided to accommodate from ten to fifteen families. 
Each family, depending on its size, uses from two to six rooms. The 
walls are painted or papered. Since the cooking, baking, launder- 
ing, and canning are done cooperatively, the members have no 
kitchens or water pipes in their apartments. Means of “luxury” or 
“worldliness,” such as radios, are not allowed in the home. But 
the young members have been known to smuggle a crystal set into 
their rooms and to “sin” by secretly listening. 

The Hutterites make most of their own clothing, modeled on 
traditional patterns^ For men, the standard color is dark gray or 
black. They wear sack coats, loose trousers, and wide-brimmed hats. 
All married men are expected to grow beards. The women, too, 
wear dark clothes, the dresses simple in style, with full skirts and 
long-sleeved waists reaching to the neck. Their headdress is a polka- 
dotted kerchief, folded diagonally, though they have recently begun 
to w^ear sunbonnets while at work in the fields. The community 
prohibits decorative or costly dress, and if a young girl is caught 
*5r,xrtfn*rtcy nf thp snrt. the forbidden frivolity is promptly 
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taken away from her. Only the Lehrer Lent' communities permit 
the use of buttons; the other groups use hooks and eyes. 

Like their houses and their dress, the diet of the Hutterites is 
simple but substantial. Meals are prepared in’the central kitchen. 
In the communal dining-hall where the adults eat, the men and 
women separate and sit at tables in opposite sections of the room. 
Only the Preacher, as head of the community, and his assistant are 
served in their own homes. Honored guests also dine at the home 
of this spiritual leader. For snacks between meals and for guests, 
each family is supplied with fruits, wine, butter, honey, preserves, 
and bread. 

The only kind of money received by the members is the zehrgeld, 
or pin money, to be used when they go to town on business or visit 
another community. The sum is insignificant. In the Jamesviiie 
community during the whole of 1940, it amounted to an average of 
$2 50 for each adult and $0.40 for each child. Social affairs and en- 
tertainment are held in contempt. The abundance of leisure time 
is spent in visiting and “just talking.’' The chief diversions are 
weddings and Sunday church services. 

Patriarchal Government 

The patriarchal government, which makes this system function, is 
directed by religious traditions on the one hand, and the require- 
ments of large-scale agriculture and small industries on the other. 
The colonies are divided into three main groups: the Schmieden 
Lent’; the Darius Lent’; and the Lehrer Leut\ The settlements are 
no longer a single incorporated association. In the United States, 
each colony is now incorporated as a separate organization under 
the corporation laws of South Dakota, and is thus legally autono- 
mous. Each community is also administratively autonomous. Only 
in spiritual matters is there a kind of over-all^ authority. In each 
group an Elder {Aeltester) presides at a conference held at irregular 
intervals, in which all other communities in that group are rep- 
resented.i® Occasionally, delegates from all the communities parti- 
cipate in a joint meeting. 

The responsible officers in each community are (1) the Head of 
the Settlement; (2) a Council of Eiders; (3) the managers of the 

16 The '‘Aeltester.*’ or Bishop, acted as the spiritual leader of all Hutterites 
during the early years of the order, but this practice has been discontinued. 
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diverse activities; (4) the managers of women’s work. Saul M. Katz 
lists the following officers for the Jamesville community: 


Head of the Community: 
Council of Elders: 


Managers of Activities: 


Members in Charge of 
Women’s Work: 


Preacher (Praediger) 

Preacher 

Assistant Preacher 

General Manager or Head Boss (Wirt or 
Haush alter) 

Farm Boss (Weinzerl) 

Elder (Zeug Bruder) 

Elder (Zeug Bruder) 

Cattle Boss (Fich Wirt) 

Hog Boss (Sckwein Wirt) 

Sheep Boss 

Chicken (Henne Mann) 

Geese Boss ( Cans Mann) 

Duck Boss (Enten Mann) 

Turkey Boss 
Smith (Schmied) 

Carpenter (Schreiner) 

Beekeeper (Bienen Mann) 

Shoemaker 

Horse Boss (Pferd Mann) 

Head Cook 
Garden Woman 


All officers are elected by direct vote. Only in the case of the 
Preacher and the Assistant Preacher is Divine approval invoked. 
If the office of Preacher becomes vacant, as a result of death, resig- 
nation, or removal from office for unworthy conduct, each Elder can 
nominate two candidates. All the adult males, besides two to four 
delegates from other communities, vote on the nominees. The 
names of the candidates who receive five or more votes are drawn 
from a hat, and theffirst name drawn decides who is to be the new 
Preacher. In this way the Hutterites practice a fundamental prin- 
ciple of democracy and at the same time give the Divine Will a 
chance to manifest itself. The community elects, but God chooses. 
Despite such precautions, however, the winning candidate must 
serve a probationary period of several months before he can be 
ordained the religious head. Thereafter he enjoys life tenure, 
though resignation and impeachment are still possibilities. 

the Preacher supervises all 
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the mundane activities of the group. The Assistant Preacher is his 
aide and substitute, but is concerned chiefly with the education and 
discipline of children. All officers perform manual labor, and the 
holding of of£ce carries with it no special priTileges. In fact, such 
tasks merely add to the officer’s responsibilities. 

In everyday matters, the Council of Elders discuss each problem 
as it arises and make their decisions. There is also the general 
Assembly, made up of all the male adults, to which important 
questions are submitted. Women have no vote. The Assembly 
decides on the admission and baptism of new members, transactions 
involving substantial expenditures, disciplinary measures, extended 
leaves of absence, and changes of administration. The older mem- 
bers are in charge of departmental activities. The younger men 
form a labor reserve which is shifted from one task to another 
wherever most needed. Work assignments are given out by the 
Farm Boss. 

Division of Labor 

There is no rigid division of labor. Versatility is encouraged. 
Thus, the job of Duck Boss takes up little time and may be com- 
bined with the job of shoemaking. The Turkey Boss may also serve 
as the Beekeeper. Bachelors specialize in various fields of their 
own choosing, for there are many opportunities in diversified farm- 
ing and hand industries. The Jamesville community, for instance, 
cultivates grain and vegetables and owns a small orchard. Other 
communities raise cattle (for beef and milk), sheep, hogs, chickens, 
geese, ducks, and turkeys. The small industrial enterprises include 
broom-making, cobbling, milling, carpentry, and a blacksmith shop. 
Specialists in one type of work can be shifted to another only with 
the consent of the General Assembly. 

Women perform tasks considered best suited to them, such as 
cooking, baking, laundry work, and soap making. Some of them 
can vegetables and fruits; some of them breed geese; others spin 
and dye woolens. Also they work in the garden and occasionally 
help in the fields. Women over forty-five take care of certain social 
services, such as planning the meals of children. 

As a rule, all the members take turns in doing the dirty or un- 
pleasant work. The average working day is hours in winter 
and 8i/^ hours in summer, but the schedule varies with the amount 
of cultivated land and the number of cattle in the community. Like 
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their Moravian forebears, the Hutterites eagerly search for the most 
modern techniques of production. 

Stability of Hutteriie Communities 
There should be noted the negligible turnover among the Hut- 
terite communities. Desertions rarely occur. In 1941 Katz reported 
that oply three individuals had left the Jamesville community since 
1938, and of these, two eventually returned. In this and three other 
colonies he visited, there have been no cases of expulsion during 
the same period. 

TABLE 2’*' 

Age and Sex Distribution in Jamesville 


Sex 

Married 

Unmarried — 
Over 15 

■ Total — 
Over 1 5 

Children 
Under 1 5 

Total 

Male 

16 

13 

29 

38 

67 

Female 

19 

20 

39 

23 

62 

Total 

35 

33 

68 

61 

129 


* Figures taken from data supplied by Katz. 


If the size of each community remains nearly constant, it is not 
because of desertions or expulsions. It is because the Hutterites, 
believing that cooperation is meaningless unless the membership 
is limited, prefer to subdivide a colony rather than to let it expand 
beyond 150 or 200 persons. The number of colonies, as we have 
seen, increases therefore through partition, rarely through admitting 
applicants from the outside. In fact, the requirements for admis- 
sion (about the same as in the first 16th-century Hutterite colony) 
nearly exclude the possibility of foreign increase: an applicant must 
have attained the age of seventeen and must have been a com- 
municant of the Hutterian church.^'^ There was recently, however, 
an exception: a gro^jp was admitted en bloc into the church, mem- 
bers of a settlement founded in Germany in 1920, under the leader- 
ship of Eberhard Arnold and driven from Hitler’s Germany in 
1936. This group followed principles similar to, but not identical 
with, those of the Hutterites.^® 


17 According to the ^‘General By-Laws” of the Jamesville, South Dakota, 
Hutterian Society. 

IS When Hitler rose to power, the colony moved from Germany to England, 
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The Hutterite groups are, in truth, distinguished by their serene 
self-sufficiency, and provide postwar planners with a stimulating 
pattern of study. But cooperation with them is motivated by a 
religion rooted^in the distant past, and the “Hutterische way’* would 
seldom be acceptable to modern groups. 

Hutterite Finances 

In 1941, niembers of the Rural Settlement Institute compiled 
pertinent data concerning four South Dakota communities: Bon 
Homme, Rockport, Jamesville, and New Elm Springs, which we 
give in full (see Tables 3, 4, and 5) , It will be seen that in the 


TABLE 3 

Data on Four Hutterite Communities in the United States 


Name 

Location 

Year 

Estab- 

lished 

No. of 
Families 

Acre- 

age 

Oper- 

ated 

Acreage 

Value Per 
Acre 

(Estimated) 

Bon Homme 

Near Tabor, S.D. 

1874 

28 

7,200 

6,400 

$20-125 

Rockport 

Near Alexandria, 
SD. 

1934 

27 

6,830 

6,830 

3,0890 

15- 24 

Jamesville 

Near LTtica, S.D. ! 

1938 

19 

2,738 

25 

New Elm 
Springs 

Near Ethan, S.D. 

1936 

13 

4,160 

6,1600 

25 


TABLE 4* 

Value of Property in Four Hutterite Communities 


Name 

1 Land and 
Buildings 

Machinery 

Livestock 

Total Value 

Bon Homme 

$160,000 


$44,450 

$238,150 

Rockport 

155,735 


35,778 

219,713 

Jamesville 

New Elm 

68,450 


20,427 

• 

108,677 

Springs 

104,000 


26,455 

152,355 


* For Bon Homme, the value of machinery was calculated from an estimate 
made for tax purposes; for Rockport and New Elm Springs, Eaton and Katz 
supplied estimates after consulting local experts; for Jamesville, a local bank sub- 
mitted an inventory. The value of livestock was computed from comparable data. 

men, women, and children - left England in 1941 and migrated to Paraguay. 
Unlike the Hutterites, they do not isolate themselves from other people. One 
of the first things they did, on arriving in Paraguay, was to erect a public 
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TABLE 5 

Income and Expenditures in Four Communities, 1940 


(1) Bon Homme 

Gross Income $26,91637 

Less Operating Expenses 19,840.26 

$ 7,076.11 

Less OCier Expenses: 

Taxes $1,373.47 

Gas and Oil 3,045.66 

Lawyers* Fees 1 50.00 

Books 196.46 

Teacher 490.00 

Charity 485 00 

$5,740.59 

Less Interest on $238,150 

at 5% 11,907.50 $17,648 09 

Deficit $10,571.98 


Without Deduction of Interest Profit $ 1,235.52 


(2) Rockport 


Gross Income $33,354.68 

Less Operating Expenses 28,767.87 

$ 4,586 si 

Less Interest at 5% on $219,713 10,985.65 

Deficit $ 6,398^M 

Without Deduction of Interest Profit $ 4,586.81 


(3) Jamesvillc 

Gross Income 

Less Operating Expenses 


Less Other Expenses: 

Insurance $ 435.95 

Rent 569.39 

Lawyers* Fees 237.00 

Hardware 1,405.89 

Repairs - 788.60 

$3,436.83 

Less Interest on $107,877 

at 5% 5,433.85 

Add Other Income: 

Outside Labor $ 491.82 

Oil and Gas Refunds 123.50 


.$18,150.08 
. 6,630.18 
111,519.90 


. 8,870.68 
$ 2,649.22 

615.32 


Without Deduction of Interest 


Profit $ 3,264.54 
Profit $ 8,698.39 
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TABLE 5 {Coniinued) 

(4) New Elm Springs 

Gross Income 

Less Operating gxpenses 

Less Interest on $152,355 
at 5% $7,617.75 

Less Rent for 2,000 Acres 1,600.00 

m 

Without Deduction of Interest 


$23,293.72 

16,183.29 

$ 7,110.43 

9,110.75 

Deficit $2,107.32 
Profit $ 5,510.43 


calculation of income and expenditures, the computers have in- 
cluded an arbitrary interest rate of 5 per cent. This would be of 
value in comparing the Hutterite investments with those of com- 
petitive enterprise. But inasmuch as the Hutterites make no outside 
loans and do not charge interest to their members, it is not relevant 
to their economic picture. We have, therefore, in each case com- 
puted the balance without interest, so that each of the four 
communities shows a profit instead of a deficit. 

In this calculation, “operating expenses'' include the living 
expenses of members, but no labor costs, since there are none. In 
studying these tables one should note further that the Hutterites do 
not allow for depreciation or increased value of property. Their 
sole criterion in balancing income and expenses is whether or not 
they have been able to satisfy their simple needs, in order to live 
according to the tenets of their faith. Since they do not strive for 
more than self-sufficiency, it would be misleading to compare their 
economy with profit-making enterprises. 

The property value per family (see Table 4) ranges from $5,720, 
in Jamesville, to $11,719, in New Elm Springs. The value per 
capita ranges from $840 to $3,047, 

These computations are subject to error arising from the am- 
biguity and inaccuracy of records. It is difficult to verify estimates 
of income and expenditures. As Katz says: “The accounting system 
used by the Hutterians is quite simple. It consists of a journal in 
which all cash transactions are entered, a modified cash ledger in 
which cash income and cash expenses are broken up into ten 
different groups, and a sort of day book in which record of ail sorts 
of transactions, inventories, and miscellaneous information is 
entered. The system is unreliable, entries are not always made, or 
if made are not always correct, and there is no way of checking 
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them. There is no attempt to reconcile the bank balance with the 
book balance.*’ Table 5 is, therefore, based not only on such 
records but also on interviews with members and outside investi- 
gators and on special field studies. 

The Hutterite method of accounting — merely keeping a family 
ledger — suffices as long as the colony operates efficiently. Details 
about standards of living, family income, and profit may be dis- 
regarded. The colonists work and share, as in a single family. But 
when things go wrong, the survival of the community may depend 
on whether its accounting system lays bare the causes of inefficiency 
so that appropriate remedial action can be taken. 

Thus, another religious settlement, the Amana Community, run 
along Hutterite lines, was nearly bankrupted by the inefficient work 
of its members. Amana was established in Europe in the 18th 
century by the so-called “Inspirationists,” and in 1842 was trans- 
ferred to the United States. In 1932, it was converted into a co- 
operative stock company, combining individual ownership with 
certain cooperative features. Since then a strict accounting system 
has been maintained to keep track of how much work each member 
performs and what benefits or rewards he receives. 

Advantages of the Hutterite Community 

In the evaluation of the features of the Hutterite community that 
might be helpful in postwar resettlement, we find that certain 
merits of the system are common to all communities practicing 
comprehensive cooperation. This kind of social organization enjoys 
the following advantages: 

(1) Economic advantages: (a) Producing for use and not for 
profit, the community can usually satisfy the basic wants of the 
members, (b) It provides diversified work and permanent con- 
tinuous employment, (c) It facilitates large-scale agriculture and 
the use of modern ^machinery, with a relatively small per capita 
initial investment and limited consumption of goods, (d) Its high 
degree of self-sufficiency permits it to ignore market and price 
fluctuations, economic crises, booms, and depressions, (e) Its mem- 
bers have permanent security, for they can be expelled only for 
grave offenses and only with the consent of the whole community, 
(f) It frees the individual from economic worry and makes financial 
nroblems the concern of the entire group. As Deets points out, the 
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private . . . have remained solvent taxpayers in a state in which one- 
third of the population has been on relief, in which 75 per cent 
of the banks have failed, and in which the taxes have become 
delinquent on approximately one-third of taxStble land.** 

(2) Psychological advantages: (a) Work satisfaction is very high, 
with pride in one’s unhurried efforts — no competition, but instead 
friendly cooj^eration in the common interest, (b) Ment,al and 
emotional health are maintained, with no quarreling, no crime or 
suicides. A sense of security encourages self-confidence, directness, 
and dignity. 

(3) Socio-psychological advantages: (a) The ‘ive-feeling** is 
strongly developed, for the centuries-old behavior patterns call on 
each member to participate in the common eflEort, and important 
decisions are made by direct vote in the General Assembly. The 
colony is restricted as to size, thus keeping all relationships on a 
face-to-face level of intimacy, (b) From his schooling the child 
learns to fit into the community. Adults easily readjust themselves 
to changing conditions, for they can choose from among numerous 
kinds of work. 

Disadvantages of the Hutterite Community 

We should also consider the drawbacks of the system in relation 
to modern needs. Most of them seem to arise from adherence to 
outmoded religious objectives. 

One disadvantage, it must be pointed out, is characteristic of all 
the cooperative communities: lack of privacy for the individual. 
Among the Hutterites, this, of course, is considered a religious 
virtue, as implied in their maxim: “To be a good Hutterite a man’s 
will must be broken. ...” Thus, he takes it as a matter of course 
that people should visit his apartment at any hour of the day or 
night, without knocking, and that all his time is subject to their 
pleasure. Even his leaves of absence must be approved by the 
group. Whether such complete lack of privacy is an unavoidable 
feature of comprehensive cooperation is doubtful. It is at any rate 
repellent to individuals accustomed to a high degree of personal 
independence. 

In addition, the isolation and asceticism, dictated to the Hut- 
terites by their religious creed, would be rejected by members of 
postwar nonreligious communities. In the early days of persecu- 
tion, withdrawal fro|a the outside world, as a means of preserving 
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their way of life^ was consistent with their tenet of nonresistance* 
Since then they have made of isolation a virtue to which they stead* 
fastiy adhere. They have little contact with neighbors (the Cots- 
wold Bruderhof is ^ exception) and contribute vir|ually nothing 
but taxes to the larger community of which theirs is a part. 

Asceticism, too, is a natural result of their faith* In fancied 
emulauon of Christ and his disciples, the settlers want to live a 
simple life wherein all intellectual sophistication it prohibited. 
They show little or no interest in the fine arts. They read no fiction, 
see no shows, hear no orchestras, draw no pictures. Even history 
must not be studied, for it might bring the martial sounds of the 
outside world into their peaceful, purposely colorless society. These 
patterns of behavior would be unacceptable to people who reject 
the underlying religious basis. Many of the Hutterite ways of life 
would, consequently, be inapplicable to postwar resettlement. Faith 
cannot be regulated by administrative procedures. 

The problem is to apply properly the advantageous features of 
such communities, while avoiding features impractical today. Men 
and women of various religious convictions can be attracted only 
by the possibility of achieving a well-rounded enjoyment of life. 
That such enjoyment is possible, independent of religious creeds, has 
been amply demonstrated by the cooperative settlements of Pales- 
tine. The valuable lesson to be derived from the Hutterites lies 
perhaps in their admirable system of administration and in their 
practice of frugality. Moreover, it will become more and more 
apparent, as we continue this investigation, that some central emo- 
tional impulse, comparable to the religious motive, is important to 
the success of comprehensive cooperation. 
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The Llano Cooperative Colony was founded in 1914 by Job 
Hardman, a prominent criminal lawyer of Los Angeles, It was 
organized as the Llano del Rio Company, and its first site, about 
forty-five miles north of Los Angeles, was acquired from the Mescal 
Land and Water Company. Here the colony remained three years, 
at which time the unsatisfactory soil and water conditions impelled 
some of the members, led by Harriman, to move to western 
Louisiana. In 1917, they took over the abandoned mill town of 
Stables, near Leesville, Louisiana, and changed the name of the 
town to New Llano. The colony remained in this locality '‘at least 
technically, until the court order for its final sale, in the middle of 
December, 1939.” Since New Llano had a longer career than any 
of the other socio-reformistic experiments, its record discloses many 
significant facts concerning such communities.^^ 

An authoritative history of New Llano has yet to be written. 
Literature on the subject consists largely of partisan argument and 
impressionistic observations by participants. Nevertheless, some of 

19 Data in this Chapter were taken from the following sources. Ernest S. 
Wooster, Communities of the Past and Present (Ne»v Llano, Pennsylvania: 
Llano Colonist, 1924); see Chapter entitled, “Llano Cooperative Colony.” 
Charles Gide, op* cit., p. 203. The Gateway to Freedom (A detailed prospectus 
published by the Llano Cooperative Colony, 1932). Bob Brown, Can We Co- 
operate? (New York: Roving Eye Press, 1940). Sid Young, The Cnsis in Llano 
Colony, 1935 --An Epic Story (Pamphlet published in Los Angeles, California, 
1936). Letters from former members of the colony, on file at the Rural Settle- 
ment Institute. Finally, various newspaper excerpts. 

20 The Icarian settlements, founded by Cabet and his followers, lasted forty- 
seven years (1848-1895), but no single community of the Icarians persisted more 
than twenty years. 
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the available data are o£ more immediate contemporary interest 
than in the case of older cooperative communities. The difficulties 
encountered in New Llano arose from conditions probably similar 
to those to be met with in the postwar world. 

Aims of New Llano 

Let us first examine the aims of this experiment ii^ cooperative 
living. The founder, Harriman, summarized them as follows: 

Having been a socialist for twenty-three years and a believer in the 
theory of economic determinism, and in Marx’ philosophy of surplus 
value as determined by the social labor power necessary to produce 
products, and the belief in materialistic conceptions of life, I assumed 
that if a cooperative colony could be established in which an environ- 
ment wei'e created that would afford each individual an equal and 
social advantage, that they would, m a comparatively short time, react 
harmoniously to this environment and the extreme selfishness and 
greed as it appears in the capitalist and in men of conflicting interests 
would be done away. . . . 

I also thought that the social relations . . . were vital, and that every 
uplifting social means within our reach should be adopted as the re- 
fining influence necessary to the intellectual, cultural, and economic 
condition of the colony The purpose of all this was to show that a 
community could live together in harmony, could produce its own 
living, direct all of its members, maintain a higher standard of living 
than is usually maintained — and all with far less labor. 

I thought that if tliis could be done, then we could use this com- 
munity as an example by which other communities could be built.21 

Such motives are typical of socio-reformistic communities: the 
rational approach; emphasis on scientific method, particularly in 
the social sciences (in this case, Marxism was accepted) ; the assump- 
tion that all social problems can be solved by means of a co- 
operative community; and, finally, the desire to set an example, to 
pioneer in breaking the ground for others so that they, too, might 
attain prosperity and happiness. 

The prospectus of the colony, published (probably in 1932) 
under the title Gateway to Freedom, states that the property owned 
consisted of ‘*15,000 acres of fine land in the Highlands of Lou- 
isiana*' and mentions the following advantages of the site: “low- 
priced lands, excellent transportation, abundant fuel supply, and 
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pense . . . Four units are listed in the prospectus: (1) the New 
Llano colony proper; (2) a unit operating about 700 acres o£ land, 
near Elton, Louisiana, some seventy miles southeast of New Llano; 

(3) the settloment of twenty-five members, about ten miles south- 
w'est of New Llano, whose work included sawmilling, gardening, 
and farming; and (4) a unit three miles south of the colony, called 
‘‘Commonwealth Farm,*' of which we know only that it put, special 
emphasis “on the practice of Christianity/' 

The Participants 

In contrast to the Hutterite colonies, at New Llano membership 
fluctuated greatly in numbers. According to Gide, the total was 800 
in 1920, 350 in 1923, and 188 in 1927,^2 ^^^t seems to have reached 
700 to 800 at the time of dissolution. (The latter figures may have 
included nonresident as well as resident members.) Ernest S. 
Wooster reports there were nearly 700 members in California “at 
about the time it was decided that a new location must be 
sought," 23 According to a letter cited by Bob Brown, only 65 of 
these made the trek to Louisiana. They w^ere joined by 25 families 
from Texas. After a brief period of violent conflicts, the Texans 
seceded and, by taking much of the common property with them, 
nearly destroyed the colony. The membership increased substan- 
tially during the depression of the 1930’s, when the unemployed 
were admitted indiscriminately. This doubtless explains why the 
enrollment was so large at the time of liquidation. 

To be admitted to membership, the applicant had to promise 
to comply with both the economic and the ideological regulations 
of the colony. He filled in an application blank containing a state- 
ment that “only industrious men and women of high ideals and 
constructive ideas, with reputations for good citizenship are de- 
sirable," and promising him a cordial welcome “as part of this 
noble enterprise" provided that he be willing t5 “work in harmony" 
with fellow cooperators. Also, the application blank was designed 
to elicit information about the financial resources of the applicant. 
If his application were accepted, he had to pay an admission fee 
by purchasing 2,000 shares of stock (at |1.00 each) in the coopera- 
tive stockholders' association. The prospectus states, however, that 
a down payment of 1 1,000 would be considered adequate to provide 
the member with tools and equipment. From groups, including 

23 Gide, op. at, p. 207. 23 Wooster, op, cU., p. 123. 
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families, applying as a unit, an additional fee was required: |200 
each for adults, $150 for every child in the age group, 12 to 21 years, 
and 1 100 per child under 12 years of age. The number of indi- 
viduals allowed to jdin as part of a group was determined by the 
membership committee of the Board of Directors. 

During his first year at the colony, the member was considered on 
probation. Meanwhile, he could withdraw, or could be expelled. 
In either case, his fee would be returned to him, not immediately 
but in five equal annual installments. In the probationary period, 
he enjoyed ail the rights, privileges, and benefits of membership 
except that he could not vote on business propositions or in elec- 
tions. If he remained in the colony thereafter, he could pay the 
balance of his admission fee in cash or he could work it out. In 
the latter case, one dollar a day would be withheld from his income. 
His children, if reared in the settlement, became members auto- 
matically on reaching the adult age. 

The ideological requirements of the colony were stated in the 
Llano pledge, which every applicant had to sign. This document 
expressed faith in “integral cooperative action’' as a way of achiev- 
ing “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Also included 
were twenty items listing all aspects of cooperation. To declare 
adherence to all these principles and policies, the applicant signed 
the pledge in the presence of a witness. His signature bound him 
to practice the “Declarations of Principles” — pronouncements which 
the colony used instead of a constitution. 

We have no complete data on the distribution oi members accord- 
ing to age or sex. Women could acquire membership on their own 
initiative. Brown, who in 1933 participated in the colony as an 
observer, stresses the presence of aged members: “ . . . nowhere can 
American manhood be seen in healthier, happier independence. 
Pipe Ted Landrum, aged seventy, leaving the hotel porch at 9 p.m. 
for his lonely night 'Shift at the ice plant. He’s chipper as a youth 
and whistling on his way to unpaid labor. That’s something to 
show any newcomer, already growing restless.” ^4 Elsewhere, Brown 
mentions ”... life-beaten oldsters who formed too big a percentage 
of the colony to permit much progress.” He also comments on 
the intelligence of the members and on the nationalities repre- 
sented: “Over on the hotel porch after supper one hears discussions 
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Masonry , . . Tales are told, too, of round-the-world adventures by 
spirited raconteurs, for this is a town as cosmopolitan as Manhattan, 
with its Russians, its Britishers, Frenchmen, and Wops; a lot of 
Germans gretting one another, ‘Wie geht's,^ Landsmann?' Alto- 
gether a surprising number of internationalities/' 

The colony professed religious tolerance. It had no church but 
provided ‘'meeting places for those who wish to hold religious 
meetings.'^ And there was unit 4, with its “emphasis on Chris- 
tianity/* Tolerance was also advocated in political matters. Al- 
though the colony, founded by a Marxist, was often accused of 
being communistic. Brown reported strong opposition to political 
communism: “ . . . the colony slogan has always been, ‘Reds not 
wanted.* ** 

Turnover must have been large at all times, but we do not have 
the figures. Brown tells why members resigned: “Men and women 
. . , coming to Llano in the expectation of finding a cooperative 
paradise on this competitive earth. Once in, they sign the pledge 
and hold revivals, then when the afflatus is punctuated through 
having to work 48 hours a week, fight vermin, and chase other 
animals all night, they back-slide, return to sit on the mourner’s 
bench, back-slide again, write a renunciation, and, finally, slip away 
for good, either by invitation or self-propelled.” ^8 

Practice versus Theory 

The contradictions between theory and practice multiplied. As 
we have seen, the founder and his associates wanted to make of 
Llano an example for others to emulate. No such result was 
achieved. 

Wooster reports that the first settlement, in California, was run 
by an “official and legally responsible” Board of Directors assisted 
by a “sort of colony executive committee” of the heads of the various 
departments. Every night this board of managers held a meeting 
to survey accomplishments and to plan the next day’s activities. 
For a brief period, the colonists also made use of two informal 
bodies, the General Assembly and the Commission, which had no 
definite powers and, Wooster asserts, served only to render the 
government chaotic. 

According to the prospectus, the same administrative plan was 
adopted in Louisiana, after several other ideas had been tried but 
rejected. 


pp. 139 fL 
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The Board o£ Directors, the controlling authority, was elected 
annually by resident and nonresident stockholders. Nonresidents 
could vote by proxy. This Board consisted of nine members: the 
President, Vice-President, Executive Director, Chairman of the 
Board, Secretary, Treasurer, Industrial Superintendent, Assistant 
Industrial Superintendent, and Accountant.^^ 

The Board of Directors appointed a general manager, responsible 
both to the Board and to the colonists and always subject to recall. 
The general manager appointed his assistant and the foremen of 
the various agricultural and industrial departments. The qualifica- 
tions required of a foreman were efficiency, fairness, loyalty, and 
ability to get along with other members. 

This administrative arrangement had three objectives: (1) to 
give the workers control of property; (2) to stimulate effort and 
efficiency; (3) to develop in the members a sense of responsibility. 

Incorporated under the laws of Louisiana, New Llano adopted 
standard by-laws of corporations; except that the voting power of 
each member was limited to the 2,000 shares required for full 
membership. 

The directors rejected the idea of a constitution. They held that 
“the fewer inflexible rules and regulations, the greater is the har- 
mony.” But the members were expected to live up to the spirit 
of the Declaration of Principles, of which we quote the most 
significant: 

The rights of the community shall be paramount over those of any 
individual. 

Liberty of action is permissible only when it does not restrict the 
liberty of another. 

Things used productively must be owned collectively. 

Law is a restriction of liberty and is just only when operated for the 
benefit of the community at large. 

Values created b)%pthe community shall be vested in the community 
alone. 

Only by identifying his interests and pleasures with those of others 
can man find real happiness. 

These are lofty principles, but unfortunately, the colony failed 
to practice them. According to Brown, the New Llano management 
was anything but democratic. He mentions bureaucrats “who were 
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man’s successor, of serious violations of the democratic principle. 
Pickett controlled the colony from 1920 until he was ousted in 
1936. Brown quotes him as saying: “I’d rather work xvith a bunch 
of morons , ^ . than with a lot of over-educatM kickers.” Pickett 
was a most zealous advocate of the principle that all members 
should share in the resources of the colony. “Yet,” says Brown, “as 
a manager he lives in a much better house, eats much, much better 
food and Sas both shoes and shoelaces, a hat, a Ford, and even 
barbecue sandwiches, Coca-Cola, bananas, and raisin pie when he’s 
on the road, as all bourgeois leaders before him.”®^ No wonder 
Pickett was called a dictator by the opposition! Broxvn asserts that 
“90 per cent of the colonists were almost as economically cowed by 
leaders who lived on what little fat there was, as are the rest of us 
by our masters on the outside.” 

Evaluation 

Thus the colonists of New Llano shared, but not equally. The 
discrepancy between principles and practice seems to have pervaded 
all their activities. This failure may in part be explained by the 
normal course of human friction, but much of the difficulty un- 
doubtedly arose from a faulty plan of cooperation. Originally, as 
Gide reports. Job Harriman, being a Marxist, “intended to set up 
a collectivist form of society in the proper sense of the term.” 
Actually, he adopted opportunistic policies to expand the colony, 
instead of working for slow but sure progress. To gain members 
he lowered admission standards until New Llano became merely a 
producers’ cooperative. The settlers practiced only segmental co- 
operation, which may help to achieve certain economic ends but 
cannot establish a new way of life. 

Thus, unlike the Hutterite communities, New Llano maintained 
private property rights. Cooperative ownership was restricted to 
the means of production: land, machinery,*livestock. Ail house- 
hold goods, houses, automobiles, and the like remained private 
property. The individual’s sole contribution to the community was 
the admission fee of |2,000. He retained whatever funds and 
property he owned outside the colony. Such a policy strengthened 
the individual’s faith in private property rights. The aim was to 
free him of economic insecurity. Instead, the maintenance of these 

p. 132. p. 131. 

83 /Md., p, 216. 84 Gide, op. ciL, p. 203. 
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rights impelled members to consider their self-interest in questions 
relating to common property. 

To be sure, among the members there was a group of sincere 
idealists who tried hard to practice the principles oftcooperation, 
but too many readily forgot their pledge and strove to get all they 
could for themselves in exchange for the least possible effort. And 
what were the consequences? A veteran member sums them up as 
‘‘dissatisfaction, splits, loafing by some — overwork by others, farm 
left to scanty operators, the dairy a disgrace for quantity and quality 
of milk, and starved-looking cows. In short, Llano turned out to be 
a deep quicksand that engulfed everything and every decent 
colonist.*' And the reason? New Llano, like all other socio-re- 
formistic communities, tried to combine individualism with volun- 
tary cooperative production, and merely demonstrated the truth 
of Gide's statement: “If private property gives rise to conflict, so 
does community of property, and even more frequently.** In 
New Llano, private property was the source of numerous conflicts, 
but to these were added highly virulent clashes about shared prop- 
erty, which, as Gide says, “is the greatest source of dissension be- 
tween co-proprietors, and ... is therefore limited by law to a 
short period.** 

Compromise and appeasement were characteristic of cooperation 
as practiced in New Llano. At first, in California, the members 
worked for wages: |4 for an eight-hour work-day, of which one 
dollar might be withheld as part of the membership fee. Later, a 
system of time slips was inaugurated. These slips were turned in 
for printed or metal tokens used in buying consumers’ goods. Both 
methods of compensation, however, were unsatisfactory. In 1920 
the colonists abolished wage payments and adopted the system of 
“exchange of services.” Every adult member worked a specified 
number of hours daily. In return he received all available goods 
he needed. But members were expected to practice “judicious 
economy.” 

Although everybody had to work, no formal rules were promul- 
gated. The pledge signed by each new member was the sole con- 
tract, but on its reverse side was printed a supplementary pledge, 
also to be signed by the novitiate. This included a waiver and re- 

ss Comments taken from letter of a member. 

ST Ibid. 
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nouncement of **any and all right . , . under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation of the State of Louisiana” and a statement that, if injured 
at work in the colony the member would not call upon his com- 
rades “for redress of the sum.” 

Workers were shifted “from one place to another by the manage- 
ment,” but so far as possible the indhidual’s interests were taken 
into consideration. The individual had many kinds of agricultural 
and industrial work to choose from. The colonists grew sweet 
potatoes, peanuts, pecans, sugar cane, forage crops, and vegetables. 
Their orchards supplied plums, peaches, berries, figs, pomegranates, 
persimmons, pears, apples, and grapes. They raised dairy cattle, 
hogs, poultry, goats, horses, and mules, and owned an apiary. The 
main industrial enterprises, listed in the prospectus, were the ice 
plant (also used for cold storage) , print shop, brick mill, harness 
shop, shops for wagon-making and repairing, crate factory, machine 
shop and garage, bakery, cannery, sawmill, broom factory, steam 
laundry, and shoe-repair shop. The colony also ran a hotel, hos- 
pital, and dental clinic. Foremen, appointed by the general man- 
ager, supervised the work. 

Attitudes of workers varied. The serious idealists and the co- 
operatively minded were ready to do their best. But the enormous 
turnover of members and the failure to select applicants carefully 
(especially after 1929, when the depression brought multitudes 
“driven into cooperation” by hard times) had a serious effect on 
morale. One member writes: “Those of us who knew how to do 
anything were too often hooted down, and not given attention, and 
still less credit for cooperative-mindedness.” 

These conditions reduced efficiency and the output of consumers’ 
goods. Although the prospectus boasted that “the individual needs 
of food, clothing, and shelter are taken care of through the colony 
service industries,” the group lacked many necessities of life. 

New Llano had no communal housing. Jft first, shacks in the 
abandoned sawmill town were rented to members. Eventually, 
members with sufficient means built houses on land owned by the 
community, and these houses were their private property. The re- 
sulting inequalities in housing created such bitterness that private 
ownership had to be abolished. Thereafter, houses were built and 
kept in repair by woodworking departments of the colony. No 
charge was made for land or construction. The prospectus states 
that the houses had “all improvements” such as piped water, elec- 
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tricity, and ice for the kitchen. But one member’s letter, dated 
November, 1933, and quoted by Brown, contradicts the prospectus: 

. life is still very crude here and lacking in many comforts. 
The very appearance of our so-called village is depressing and 
unfinished. Some good comfortable houses . . . but several shacks 
still stand.” 

Members could dine either at home or in the centrajl hall of the 
hotel, but they preferred to dine at home. Brown reports that less 
than one-third of the colonists ate breakfast together. He adds: 

it is probable that of those breakfasting at home, either on 
hotel food brought to them by some family messenger, or on better 
provender at their own expense, a good many, especially women, 
have never seen the six-thirty line-up.” And he found that those 
who chose to eat at the community table were ”the shock troops of 
cooperation, the jolt-absorbers that cushioned life a little for 
others.” 

Invited to visit the colony, Brown was warned that he would 
need “a little cash” to supply himself with “necessities or comforts 
the colony cannot furnish. Especially in the way of food.” 

“Shoes and clothing,” says the prospectus, “are kept in repair 
at the shoe and tailor shops. Other wearing apparel is made at the 
sewing rooms.” The colonists wore no special type of dress. New 
Llano had nothing like the comfortable distinctive clothes of the 
Hutterites. Members who came with decent outfits remained pre- 
sentable much longer than others, who were as a rule shabbily 
clothed and barefoot. Shoes were almost impossible to obtain. 
Ironic remarks were circulated that it was even more difficult to 
get shoe-laces than shoes. 

In satisfying intellectual and recreational needs. New Llano prob- 
ably did its best work. The varied backgrounds of members fur- 
nished plentiful topics for discussion. Adult education courses 
were offered in practically every conceivable subject. Volunteers 
taught a great variety of courses: modern languages, including 
Esperanto, psychical research, physical culture, dancing, singing, 
the playing of musical instruments. Within the limits of available 
teaching skill, the list of courses was frequently revised in accord- 
ance with the interests of members. Entertainment included choral 
singing, orchestras, chamber music, dances, an excellent theatre 
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with “a stock of books . . . better than that of many towns twenty 
times its size ...'’39 Unlike the Hutterite communities, New 
Llano, desiring a richer intellectual and aesthetic life, was not in 
the least ascttic. The colony's social life was its most attractive 
aspect, so that one member, when asked if he enjoyed life at Llano, 
could reply truthfully: “They charge me a dollar a day at the 
hotel, and the bed and grub is hardly worth that — but still, the 
social life here is worth ten dollars a day of anybody's money." 

Dental and hospital services were free to members. Though no 
set provisions were made for invalids or aged members, individuals 
unable to work, and with no one to support them, were cared for 
by the colony. Funeral and burial expenses were also contributed 
by the community. . 

The limited type of cooperation practiced did not appreciably 
modify family life. Clitics considered the colonists morally lax, but 
they could offer no evidence in support of this opinion. And cer- 
tainly New Llano did its utmost to provide adequate education. 
In the daytime the children remained apart from adults in the 
so-called “Kid Kolony" located on a plot of forty acres about a mile 
from the main settlement. Here were three buildings: a central 
building in which the children ate their meals; the schoolhouse; 
and an apartment house for teachers. Every morning the children 
were taken to the Kid Kolony by bus. In the evening, they were 
taken home to their parents. 

The educational program was designed to prepare children for 
life and endow them with the cooperative spirit. The school sys- 
tem, recognized by state authorities, included a kindergarten, of 
the Montessori type, for children two to three years of age, an 
elementary school, and a high school. The high school, though 
supervised by experienced educators, suffered from high turnover 
of staff. Classes were held eight hours daily except Sunday, with 
special emphasis on vocational training, which, so far as possible, 
was taught through practice rather than theory. Under expert 
guidance the children cultivated a garden, grew vegetables, and 
took care of poultry and goats. Older students and some of the 
teachers worked four hours daily in one of the industrial shops. 

For a while the school system was supplemented by Common- 
wealth College and Academy, a college which, though not part of 
the colony, remained in close contact with the group. Common- 

89 Brown, op, ciL, p. 103. Ibid,, p. 174. 
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wealth was planned to be a school for '*hand and brain workers/* 
and was supposed to offer a three-year course to a carefully selected 
student body. The college opened in 1923 with a one-year course. 
According to Wooster, applications for admission greatly exceeded 
available facilities. Nevertheless, the college gave only one course 
and then moved to a site near Mena, Arkansas, where it remained 
for some years,^^ 

The educational program of New Llano, though considered the 
most useful and efficient of the local enterprises, did not achieve 
its objectives. The schools provided a progressive type of education 
but failed to equip the new generation to take over and improve 
the social system of the colony. Many of the youngsters decided to 
give up cooperative living. As Brown observes: “ . . . this educa- 
tional experiment has been entirely successful — but only up to 
adolescence. Then the kids become curious about the capitalist 
world. So they’re inclined to leave the colony as soon as they can, 
to try for a taste of fuller life, and though their early training of 
cooperation does help make them good citizens on the outside, it’s 
pretty much wasted so far as building up the colony is concerned.” 

The causes of wholesale desertion in New Llano are evident: the 
poverty of the group, and its inability to provide the conveniences 
and pleasures which the children had learned about from the 
movies, radio, and colorful advertisements. 

Failure of the Experiment 

The motives leading to the establishment of New Llano were 
lofty but purely rational. The purpose was to prove that coopera- 
tion is more efficient than competition as a system generating human 
happiness. This the colony failed to demonstrate. The eventual 
difficulty seemed to be the inability on the part of these colonists 
to develop a society financially sound. 

As a cooperative stock company New Llano derived its principal 
income from membership fees, on which a down payment had to 
be made at the time of admission. Funds were also solicited from 
sympathizers, who made their contributions either as outright dona- 
tions or as loans. The diversified products of agriculture and in- 
dustry were expected to satisfy the colonists* needs and to bring in 
some profit. But there was always confusion in the records, as be- 
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plained of red-tape and bureaucracy, on the one hand, and of the 
failure to keep a reliable accounting system on the other. In con- 
sequent disputes the State Supreme Court ruled that the colony 
could not be held responsible for such negligehce. When a discon- 
tented member sued the community, claiming that it was run as a 
stockholders’ association and that he had a right to dividends, the 
lower court granted his contentions, but the Supreme Court, accord- 
ing to Gide, decided in favor of the colony, on the ground that *‘its 
object was not the distribution of dividends, but the procuring of 
better conditions of life for its members residing in the colony . • • 
Since all it produced was consumed on the spot there was no need 
to keep books, and no complaint could be made against it if its 
bookkeeping was not quite in order.” Small wonder that anyone 
trying to analyze the colony's finances can find little more than 
hints and undocumented assertions! 

But of one thing we can be sure. The experiment ended as one 
of the worst financial failures in the history of such enterprises. At 
all times the colonists were in financial difficulty. They lived from 
hand to mouth, at the lowest standard, and left practically no assets 
when the business was finally liquidated. 

The sixty-five members who moved from California to Louisiana 
in 1917 took along a debt of $145,000.^^ The first days in Louisiana 
were also marked by financial difficulties. When the Texans 
seceded, taking much of the property away, the colony was saved 
only by the intercession of a member who loaned the group $6,000, 
In the nick of time, he made the first down payment for the land; 
otherwise, the enterprise would have been foreclosed. 

New Llano, in fact, seems to have been consistently unlucky in 
money matters. Gide cites a report that by 1928 the colony had 
lost $800,0001 This sum is staggering, regardless of mitigating cir- 
cumstances such as “ill-luck, especially in the shape of two fires, 
like those of Brook Farm and tlie Phalanx » strange brotherhood 
in misfortune,” 

These two disasters testify to the fact that experiments based on 
rational argument often arouse fanatical opposition. In New 
Llano such opposition was supplied by the “Brushgang,” so named 
because the first group of malcontents, organized at about the same 
time as the original settlement in California, “wore their bits of 

43 Gide, op. dt, pp. 206 f. 44 Brown, op. dL, p. 16. 

45 Gide, op, dt, p. 205. 
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sage brush as a badge of secret fraternity/’ The Brushgang re- 
mained with the colony to the very end. From their opposition 
stemmed most of the violent conflicts, particularly in the latter 
stages of the experiment. With emotional frenzy lilcQ that of frus- 
trated love turned into hate, the Brushgang strove to destroy the 
institutions they were unable to control. For instance, Pickett 
reported to Brown: “Why, we worked two years and built a beau- 
tiful three-story office and store building -- and then some malcon- 
tent set fire to it one night. All that work gone up in the red flai'e 
of one match.” 

The depression years not only brought an influx of unemployed, 
but simultaneously cut off financial help from outside the colony. 
By November, 1937, the community had completely deteriorated. 
The situation at this point is described in a letter from a disillu- 
sioned member: 

No food for the past week except sweet potatoes ... we have had 
no light for two months . . . there is very little money coming in and 
what little there is, Pickett takes for his own use. 

The letter continues: 

Successful farmers hereabout assure me that they get 200 bushels 
sweets [sweet potatoes] an acre, of which more than half grade as No, 1 
and bring 10 cents to one dollar per bushel. Years ago we had a letter 
from the Canal Zone asking that we ship ten cars sweet. Efficient man- 
agement here would have had us in position to fill order, as it is, we’ve 
never raised enough for our own food supply 

These comments may sound like the griping of an embittered 
critic, but they were confirmed by events. Futile efforts were made 
to interest the F.S.A. in taking over the colony, which was at last 
forced into receivership in 1939. The conditions prevailing at this 
stage are epitomized in the following statement of the court: 

. . . Proceedings under section 75 of the Bankruptcy Act were in- 
stituted in this matter in U.S. District Court for the Western District 
of Louisiana, but were finally dismissed because the state court had 
been handling the matter in receivership for a long period of time, 
much of the property had been sold and affairs were in such a con- 
dition that it did not appear any reasonable rehabilitation could be 
had under the Bankruptcy Law. Some seven or eight hundred mem- 
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bers, who had been part of the organization from time to time, were 
scattered over the country so that no election of officers could be held 
and only a few persons were available. There had been an internal 
row in the Cflony, which resulted in the ousting’ of the board, and the 
subsequent holding of the state court became final, that those who were 
afterward put in were not legally authorized to serve.^9 

The last sentence refers to a revolt (in 1935) w^hereby Pickett 
was deposed and a new Board of Directors elected. The Supervising 
Conciliation Commissioner of the Western District of Louisiana 
recalls an inventory of property (for purposes of liquidation) with 
“assets to the approximate value of $300, 000.“ But if we can believe 
Pickett, the last duly elected manager, “every stick they owned was 
mortgaged.*' 

Lesson of New Llano 

The lesson of New Llano is of almost negative value. In virtually 
all its enterprises (with the possible exception of education) New 
Llano failed. Had it been founded on a workable theory, and 
organized efficiently, even its failures might have contributed sig- 
nificantly to our understanding of the cooperative community. 
But the basic objective of New Llano — to build in accord with the 
principles of economic determinism and the materialistic and 
mechanistic approach to life — proved, as Harriman conceded, an 
unsound foundation for the colony. Describing the settlement, he 
admits that “theories or intellectual concepts play a very small part 
in our reactions,*’ and that “the ethical and spiritual quality . . . 
becomes of primary importance in community life.” ji; js interest- 
ing that a serious economist like Harriman should have put into 
practice the Marxist theories and found them lacking, for success, 
in “ethical and spiritual quality.” In other words, according to 
him, the emotional core, so striking among the religious Hutterites, 
was lacking in his scientific formula. 

But, beyond that, it is clear that Harriman’s objective did not 
have a fair trial. In fact it was soon seriously violated, when, 
according to theory, the colony should have immediately dissolved. 
But instead New Llano operated for fifteen years on a compromise 

40 Decision dated April 17, 1941, and in the files of the Rural Settlement 
Institute. 

60 Quoted by Brown, op. ciL, p. 187. 

Ki Wnmter. op. cit.p p. v. 62 Ibid., p, viii. 
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of principles. The colonists ignored Harriman's suggestion that 
‘^mental and ethical tests must be made part of the questionnaire 
and then a period ot probation be required, during which time the 
real state of feelings of the applicant may be ascertained.” Had 
this recommendation been put into practice, the majority of the 
members might have been expelled and the entire experiment re- 
vamped. r 

Harriman also discovered another psychological factor that might 
well have been considered in the selection of new members. He 
found that people accustomed to assuming responsibility were 
better cooperators than many of those drawn from the lowest-in- 
come group: “Another fact that struck at the very foundation of 
our theory was that the line between the selfish and the unselfish 
was not drawn between the classes according to our philosophy . . . 
We found to our surprise that there were more selfish men among 
the poor, in proportion to their number, than there were among 
the well-to-do.” 

This candour on the part of a disillusioned leader has in itself 
value for the planner of the modern cooperative settlement. Pro- 
cedures should be adapted to the character and experience of the 
participants. And New Llano makes it clear that in practicing co- 
operation, there must be no yielding to expediency. These colonists 
adopted a form of partial or segmental cooperation in some matters 
and complete or comprehensive cooperation in others. They tried 
to combine both types indiscriminately. The absence of a con- 
sistent plan accounts for their failure. 

The failure of New Llano does not, however, affect the validity 
of cooperation as a way of life — these colonists cannot boast of 
“having well tried and failed.” On the social side — in their edu- 
cational programs, in their awakening of the individual to the pos- 
sibilities of new enterprise in tlie fields of philosophy, of art and 
science, their contribution surpasses that of the Hutterites. But by 
every other standard, and especially by that of economic success, the 
value of their experiment is negative: they demonstrated what 
must not be done in the practice of cooperation. 

^^lbid,s p*v. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE SUNRISE COMMUNITY 


Though possibly not so intended, the Sunrise Cooperative Farm 
Community of Jewish settlers was almost a replica of New Llano. 
Comparisons, therefore, between New Llano and the Sunrise expe- 
riment, which was on a smaller scale and much shorter-lived, should 
prove illuminating. 

Identical motives led to the establishing of both colonies. In both 
of them, the idea of founding a cooperative settlement to eradicate 
all the evils of society, originated wdth leaders of a politically radical 
background. In both cases, the proposed community was to be the 
first of many such — an example for others to follow. 

There were minor diflerences. New Llano had one founder, Job 
Harriman. Sunrise had two founders: Eli Greenblatt, a practical- 
minded man of seventy; and Joseph Cohen, then in his late fifties, 
with a record of anarchist activities. Both of these men, through 
their contacts with Jewish workers inclined to political radicalism, 
soon found enough prospective members and funds to justify pur- 
chase of a suitable farm. On June 27, 1933, they bought Prairie 
Farm, at a price of 1 1 98,000. The farm consisted of 9,000 acres 
and included three Michigan villages: Alicia, Pitcairn, and Claws- 
dale. It was considered ‘‘one of the most fertite in Michigan'* and 
was located near excellent market outlets. Saginaw, with a popula- 
tion of 80,000 was only 18 miles away; Flint, 30 miles; and Detroit, 
80 miles. Yet, despite satisfactory operation of the farm, the com- 
munity had to be liquidated, and in 1936 was acquired by the 
Federal Resettlement Administration (predecessor of the F.S.A.).®^ 

W Data in this chapter are based on reports of a qualified observer assigned 
by the Jewish Agricultural Society, 1933, 1934, and 1935. Other sources include 
newspaper articles, and the court decision of Judge Arthur J. Tuttle, August, 
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The property at Sunrise consisted of about 9,000 acres of land: 
500 acres of timberland, 5,000 acres of pasture, and 3,500 acres of 
tillable land. Distributed in various parts of the three villages (each 
not far distant from the others) were eighty buildings, most of the 
structures being in the main village, Alicia. Here were the living 
quarters, business establishments, post-office, public school, and 
children’s center; also three electric pump houses, the blacksmith’s 
shop, gas station, carpenter’s shop, central kitchen, dining-hall, and 
bakery. In this village, too, were to be found the stables and grain 
elevators. The peppermint distillery, and the barn for hogs (for 
some time this Jewish community did not use this building), were 
located in Pitcairn, and the sheep barns, with space for 4,000 sheep, 
at Clawsdale. 

Sunrise had the great advantage of being on cultivated land. 
From the crops of over 2,000 acres the colonists could depend on an 
initial return amounting to $51,000. During the second year, the 
area under cultivation was increased to more than 3,000 acres, but, 
in the third year was reduced to about 2,500 acres. The main crops 
were peppermint, sugar beets, oats, barley, sweet corn, wheat clover, 
alfalfa, timothy, soya beans, potatoes, and garden vegetables. 

The stock taken over consisted of 61 pure-bred Belgian horses, 20 
cows, 7 heifers, and 3,000 sheep. This inventory increased, in the 
second year, to 80 horses, 48 milking cows, and 50 young stock. The 
number of sheep remained the same, but 300 laying chickens and 
600 pullets were added, besides 5 milking goats and 10 young goats. 
Finally, despite religious taboos, 18 brood sows and 70 pigs were 
kept on the premises. The colony achieved remarkable results in 
stock breeding and at the Saginaw County Fair of 1935 won 15 
ribbons as well as money prizes totalling |150. 

The Membership at Sunrise 

It is interesting ^hat in this community the anarchists under 
Cohen prevailed. The membership at Sunrise was almost exclu- 
sively Jewish, this being the principal difference from New Llano. 
Sunrise, however, had a much smaller enrollment. During the first 
year there were 216 individuals (81 members), of whom the majority 
were middle-aged, but there were 55 children under sixteen and 25 

1936, in the case of Charles Sanders v. Sunrise Community. Relevant facts 
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young men and women between sixteen and thirty-five. Despite the 
large turnover the total increased, during the second year, to 88 
families, or BI2 individuals: 70 children under sixteen, 80 young 
people sixteeii to thirty, and the older group of 85 men and 77 
women. In addition, the colony housed 19 residents who were not 
members, and, during the summer of the second year, 20 temporary 
residents of school age. In the third summer, the latter group in- 
creased to a^liundred. 

In the beginning, vaguely radical convictions and ability to pay 
the admission fee were the only qualifications required of prospec- 
tive members. Subsequently, the colonists, realizing the uniortunate 
results of this meagre policy, agreed on a medical examination and 
tests of moral and social qualities. But there is no evidence that 
these procedures were applied. Persons who should never have 
been admitted caused much dissension. Various remedial measures 
were suggested. Some proposed that all new admissions be sus- 
pended for one year; others wanted to set an age limit of forty 
years. But financial needs and the thirst for expansion impelled 
the colonists to reject these suggestions. 

The admission fees, less than at New' Llano and to be paid in 
cash, were }500 for an unmarried adult, $600 for a couple, and 
1 150 for a child. In addition, the members were expected to bring 
with them some furniture, enough clothing for one year, and pin 
money. In some cases, only part of the cash fee was demanded. 
Small families, with children over ten, were granted generous terms. 

Of the pioneer members, 40 per cent had been workers in the 
needle trades; most of the others were painters or carpenters, but 
the group included two butchers, a shoemaker, a baker, three 
graduate teachers, a civil engineer, and a chemist. The most homo- 
geneous and enterprising were thirty young people (between 
twenty-five and thirty-two years of age) with some college education. 
As intellectuals in a colony of radical workers^ however, they seem 
to have had little influence, for they were not chosen to fill ad- 
ministrative posts. 

Only a few of the members had been farmers. As at New*^ Llano, 
individuals joined the community chiefly because they were unable 
to obtain satisfactory employment elsewhere. The depression vir- 
tually forced them into cooperative ventures. Although the leaders 
had been members of anarchist organizations (in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago) the rank and file constituted an ex- 
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tremely heterogeneous group: socialists, members of the Arbeiter 
Ring, or of the Jewish National Workers Alliance, Poale Zionists, 
and “just a few” communists. 

These divergent political loyalties caused most of tiie dissensions 
and, eventually, the failure of the entire enterprise. And all the 
antagonisms crystallized on the one issue: language. Members with 
a nationalistic view insisted on Yiddish as the accepted language of 
the community, but the anarchists objected. Only after pressure 
exerted by the Yiddish press and after the nationalists, having given 
up the fight, had deserted en masse, were classes in Yiddish 
organized. 

Meanwhile, the nationalists had used obstructionist tactics remi- 
niscent of New Llano's Brushgang. When the colony published a 
newspaper, the Sunrise Nexus, in English and in Yiddish, the oppo- 
sition issued an exclusively Yiddish newspaper which Cohen did his 
utmost to eliminate. Embittered members went so far as to de- 
nounce the colony to the federal authorities, from whom subsidies 
had been obtained. 

These dissensions caused a high turnover, as did also the inability 
of some members to adjust themselves to hard work. At the end 
of the first year, 16 families (33 members) quit. At the end of the 
second year, 20 more families left the colony. Included in the 
latter group was Eli Greenblatt, co-founder, who was expelled. 
Afterward, he and other ousted colonists were accused of agitating 
against the community and of demanding that federal agencies 
refuse to grant sorely needed funds. Significantly, during the first 
two years, one-third of the pioneer settlers withdrew. 

Sunrise, being more collectivistic than New Llano, refused to give 
refunds to seceding members. But this rule was qualified: the 
Executive Committee was empowered to grant rebates; in practice, 
members leaving the colony got a rebate of one-half their fee and 
a promise that the Balance would also be refunded in due time. 

The high turnover prevailing in all three years of the experiment 
did not reduce the total enrollment, for new applicants promptly 
replaced the members who resigned. 

Community Life 

New Llano and Sunrise had the same type of administrative 
A <;imrise. authority was theoretically in the hands 
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exercised by one individual, Joseph Cohen. The Executive Com* 
mittee, of thirteen members, functioned on a departmental basis. 
Seven departments were established initially: the building, field, 
livestock, machinery, educational, grievance, and labor departments, 
each autonomous in its own sphere. The labor department, con- 
sisting of the chairmen of all other departments, met daily to 
determine each worker’s next assignment, whereas the Executive 
Committee met only once every two weeks. 

This arrangement was later modified into twenty-one depart- 
ments (nine field, three garden, and nine technical) each of which 
constructed its own plans, rules, and regulations. In contacts with 
the community as a whole, each department was represented by its 
chairman, and in this way complete decentralization was attained. 
When a concerted effort was needed, as at harvest time, such de- 
centralization greatly reduced efficiency. 

The colonists had been fortunate enough to obtain the services 
of the former manager of the farm, who was thoroughly familiar 
with local conditions and needs. For this reason, the farm was 
efficiently run, though still better results might have been achieved 
through more frequent consultations with agriculturalists of the 
county, the state, and the federal government. 

As at New Llano, the sailing was by no means smooth for the 
management: opposition developed at the very start, and dissidents 
accused the leaders of aiming to set up a dictatorship. Trouble 
began with the first elections to the Executive Committee, when 
Joseph Cohen, dissatisfied with the vote, refused to accept the re- 
turns and succeeded in putting through his demand for new elec- 
tions. Thereafter, his opponents called him a high-handed tyrant. 

The Sunrise colony and New Llano differ most, perhaps, in the 
degree of cooperation practiced. In all these cooperative com- 
munities, supposedly, every physically fit adult had to do manual 
work of some kind. At Sunrise this code was^rigorously obseiw^ed, 
while New Llano was more lax in its rules. 

The Sunrise daily schedule was as follows: up at 6.30 to 7.00; 
breakfast, 7.00 to 7.30; work, 8.00 to lunch hour at noon; work 
again, to 5.00 or 5.30; supper at 7.00. At first, the farm work re- 
quired the time of one-third of the adult members, but efficiency 
increased until in the third year of the experiment, only one-fourth 
of them were needed on the farm. The rest were free to take care 
of other jobs. No one was paid for working, though fines were 
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imposed for absenteeism* Fines of $2.50 per day for unexcused 
absence, and $1.50 for leaving work without permission, were de- 
ducted from the member's monthly allowance for incidentals — five 
to ten dollars. For certain tasks, outside help was pr«>cured, but the 
colonists intended to dispense with this as soon as the membership 
had sufficiently increased. Women were accepted as full-fledged co- 
workers; some helped with farm work; others took care of the 
cooking, baking, and cleaning. 

The worker received two kinds of compensation: the services he 
needed and additional equity in the common property of the group. 

Like the Hutterites but unlike New Llano, Sunrise adopted com- 
prehensive cooperation in all activities. The cooking was done in 
a central kitchen, and the members ate in the dining-hall (many 
resented this, but economy prevented a change). The colonists got 
most of their food from the farm. For bread they had their own 
bakery. Only groceries had to be purchased outside and could be 
bought at wholesale. 

The houses, as among the Hutterites, resembled college dormi- 
tories. The unmarried adult, or a childless couple, was given a 
private room but had to share the washroom, showers, and living 
room with everyone else in the house. Some of the houses were old 
and had to be remodeled. In addition, there were several new 
buildings to be constructed. 

One member, a physician, provided medical services, but also did 
some farm work. During the second year, a resident nurse joined 
the group, and one of the houses was turned into a fairly adequate 
hospital. 

Most of the members had difficulty at first in adjusting themselves 
to regular hours and strenuous physical labor. Consequently, a 
state of continuous fatigue left them little energy for recreation. 
But even after increased efficiency had reduced the average hours 
of work, the social ind intellectual life of the community seems to 
have been unusually scanty for a group of Jewish liberals. As much 
as the strenuous labor, the intensive strife of factions must be held 
responsible for such deficiencies. The library was ignored at first, 
and never much used, for each insisted on reading the literature 
(generally newspapers and periodicals) of his own political faction. 

In the last year of the experiment, however, after clamoring in 
mnrp ^ifimulatin^ recreational program, the young people 
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invited lecturers from the Extension Service of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College; organized sports activities; and arranged frequent 
trips to the moving pictures. 

As in most 3f the cooperative communities, children received the 
best possible care and attention. The thirty-five children, of whom 
the youngest was four years old, were supervised by college-trained 
teachers, mqnbers of the community. The latter adopted pro- 
gressive educational principles in their attempt to develop in the 
children the qualities required for cooperative living on the farm. 
The curriculum of the public elementary school at Sunrise com- 
plied with state courses of study. In the high school, wdiich, for a 
time, lacked suitable equipment, sessions were held only twice a 
week. Eventually, the situation improved somewhat but was never 
satisfactory. On the whole, the young people, apparently not in- 
trigued by life in the community, tended to drift away at the first 
opportunity. 

Economic Results 

Unlike New Llano, Sunrise achieved economic adequacy. For 
a while, the colonists encountered considerable diflSculty because 
of insufficient capital. But available reports indicate that the stock 
and the area under cultivation increased annually for three years. 
Unfortunately, a slump in prices and a wet season caused much 
damage in the third year of the experiment. These disasters, 
coupled with business mismanagement and internal dissensions, 
brought the project to a premature end. But in contrast to New 
Llano, the Sunrise colony, at the time of disbanding, was in good 
financial condition. This is indicated by the fact that the Rural 
Settlement Administration purchased the property for use in its 
own program. 

During the three years of its existence, the community added a 
great deal of new machinery and implements. It built a barn 
costing |8,000, erected an industrial building, with shops for car- 
pentry, canning, metal work, and tailoring (the latter shop was 
valued at |3,000), and constructed a well-equipped creamery. The 
settlers also remodeled several cottages. They installed a heating 
system in the larger buildings and used one structure as a high 
school and library. 

Although the farm was financially successful, the income from 

anH membership fees did not suffice to pay all the current 
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expenses. Consequently, during its second year the colony applied 
to the Farm Credit Administration for a loan of 112,500. This 
agency granted a loan (though less than the amount requested) 
against a mortgage on crops and stock. In addition, Ifcans to a total 
of 140,000 were obtained from other federal and state agencies, 
while from the A.A.A. the community acquired gratis several hun- 
dred head of stock and a quantity of canned goods. (It was in con- 
nection with this gift that a disgruntled member accused the man- 
agement of having sold some of the A.A.A, stock, but investigation 
by the agency failed to substantiate his accusation.) 

In addition to these obligations, when the founders, Greenblatt 
and Cohen, acquired Prairie Farm, they agreed to pay |198,000, 
with a down payment of $33,000, and a mortgage of $125,000. Accu- 
mulated arrears in taxes totalled $40,000; the state of Michigan 
gave the colonists permission to pay these tax arrears in installments 
to be spread over a number of years, and at the same time granted 
a substantial reduction in annual taxes. Despite these concessions, 
the colonists, although they could always pay the interest on the 
mortgage, had insufficient money for taxes. In the last year of the 
colony, Cohen asked the state to cancel unpaid taxes, but his appeal 
was rejected. 

Conclusive data on the economic efficiency of the community are 
unavailable, but we know that of the major crops the farm pro- 
duced 25 per cent more than the state average and that grain 
production was just about average. We are justified in concluding 
that the colony seems, on the whole, to have been as efficient as the 
original farm taken over by Sunrise. Doubtless, the capable man- 
ager, who served both the original and the new settlements, deserves 
much of the credit for this accomplishment. 

Evaluation 

The short life of the experiment, however, makes a general 
evaluation difficult. Its term was too brief for the achievement of 
significant results. It teaches us the same lessons as New Llano, but 
applies them to an almost exclusively Jewish group. Once again we 
find that a cooperative community, this time under excellent physi- 
cal conditions, failed because the participants were not carefully 
selected. The Sunrise colony also supports our surmise that purely 

mam basis of a cooperative community 
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matter how great the degree of cooperation practiced* With free 
discussion encouraged, the eradication of many economic difficulties 
is apparently supplanted by intensified intellectual friction. Instead 
of worrying al>out food and clothing, the members tend to debate 
ideological subtleties, until the energy saved through cooperation 
is expended in factional disputes. How to save liberty of opinion 
within the communal frame is a crucial question in postwar co- 
operative resettlement. 

From our study of New Llano and the Sunrise colony we may, 
at least, conclude that participants in a cooperative who have been 
unable to cope with their problems in a competitive society, will 
build on rather weak foundations. Those who failed competitively 
because of personal inadequacy are rarely successful cooperatively. 
Those, on the other hand, who failed through no inadaptability to 
competition, tend to break away from the cooperative community 
as soon as they find suitable employment elsewhere. Thus, the 
Sunrise community, organized during the depression, dissolved with 
the first signs of business recovery. 

It is noteworthy that the women and the young people became 
best adjusted to their new conditions. At Sunrise, as at New Llano, 
among the middle-aged, the members who had formerly earned 
good incomes or, as in the case of the small-scale merchant, had 
learned to stand on their own feet, made a better showing than 
those whose occupation had conditioned them to taking orders 
from others. Nor is this surprising, in view of the basic nature of 
comprehensive cooperation. In the cooperative community each 
member is actually a partner in the enterprise and is, therefore, 
expected to display certain qualities characteristic of an owner: 
initiative, self-reliance, persistence against difficulties, ability to 
anticipate problems and to plan accordingly. Obviously, men who 
had developed such qualities before joining a cooperative com- 
munity would be apt to adjust themselves to th'b new situation more 
readily than those accustomed to a subordinate role. 

At Sunrise, however, intellectuals — that is, people from the more 
''privileged'* classes — were in a peculiar position. Although they 
formed a rather homogeneous group, they failed to agree on any 
program of concerted action and, consequently, remained without 
influence and were excluded from managerial responsibilities. This 
anomaly may have resulted from the proletarian character of the 
mrojnunitv. A reversal of social status may have occurred, making 
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the manual laborer more highly respected than the white-collar 
worker, a point of view which the intellectuals themselves eagerly 
adopted. 

Note, finally, that this settlement, composed exclusively of Jews, 
displayed as much heterogeneity as any other community. At any 
rate, ideological differences, personal temperaments, and political 
and religious creeds proved to be stronger influence^ than ethnic 
uniformity. It is evident that discord is not materially reduced by 
mere similarity of occupational background, social status, race, re- 
ligion, and nationality. Perhaps the secret of success in cooperative 
living lies in personal compatibility developed through mutual 
spontaneous choice of associates. The main problem is to bring 
together the individuals most willing and able to cooperate with 
each other. 



CHAPTER V 


THE F.SA COOPERATIVE CORPORATION 

FARMS 


The modern cooperative community resembles that of the past 
in many ways, but there are major differences in the mode of origin 
and in the basic objectives. The older experiments were motivated 
essentially by religious creeds or socio-reformistic zeal. The modern 
settlement, on the other hand, has developed into a kind of new 
socio-economic organization, used by governmental, or semi-gov- 
ernmental, agencies to improve rural conditions. In practice, the 
aim may be the total reorganization of society, as in Soviet Russia; 
the rehabilitation of the low-income farmer, as in the United States 
or Mexico. Or it may be the occupational redistribution of the 
unemployed, as in England; or, as in Palestine, the solution of 
crucial problems which individual effort has been unable to solve. 
In ail these cases, the primary motive is predominantly economic. 

Certain characteristics of the cooperative communities of the past, 
however, are retained by contemporary settlements. They are, in 
fact, based on what Rexford Tiigwell has called “old Utopian ideals, 
born in Europe, [which] find a new practical application.'’ 

A chronological treatment of these modern communities would 
deal first with the Kvutza, and proceed in order with the Kolkhoz, 
the Ejido, and the F.S.A. farms. But since our purpose here is to 
explore the value of the cooperative community as an American 
technique of postwar resettlement, we should begin with a discus- 
sion of experiments conducted in the United States. Moreover, 
data in English concerning the Kolkhoz and the Ejido are limited, 
whereas information about the F.S.A. farms is relatively abundant. 
Several of the latter farms have been visited and surveyed by mem- 
bers of the Rural Settlement Instituted® 

65 See Rexford G. TugwcH, Cooperatton and Resettlement (Reprinted from 
Current History, February, 1937). 

56 See Henrik F. Infield, Cooperative Living in Palestine (New York: The 
Brvden Press, 1944) for an account of the Kvutza. 
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Objectives of the Farms 

The primary objective of the farms organized by the F,S.A. (Farm 
Security Administration) was that of rehabilitation.^ These recent 
experiments in cooperative living lasted only a few years, for they 
were still in the experimental stage when the United States Con- 
gress, in the spring of 1943, ordered their liquidatioji. As shown 
in Table 6, none of them was in operation prior to January, 1937. 

J. W. Eaton distinguishes between two schools of thought among 
the administrators of the farms; one group was interested in the 
success of “large-scale farming”; another in “the farms as agricul- 
tural training schools.” Katz mentions a third group who wanted 
the F.S.A. farm to provide “just-work.” Agricultural problems 
then current in the United States stimulated these three kinds of 
interest in cooperative farming. 

The difficult economic conditions confronting American farmers, 
on small or medium-sized farms, during the 1930*s, were reflected in 
official statistics of government agencies. The proportion of tenants 
in the farm population of the country had risen from 25 per cent 
in 1880 to 42 per cent in 1935. It is estimated that in some of the 
states the heavy debt burden of farmers had reduced their equity 
in their own land to little more than one-fifth of the total value, 
while the remaining four-fifths represented the holdings of land- 
lords and mortgagors. Consequently, as the Presidents Report 
(1937) on Farm Tenancy stated, “fully half of the total farm popula- 
tion of the U.S. has no adequate farm security.” The groups 
affected by agricultural maladjustments included not only tenants 
but also farm laborers (“more than one-fourth of all persons gain- 
fully employed in agriculture in 1939 were farm wage laborers”); 
families on siibmarginal land (“over a half million of our six and a 
half million farmers”); families on holdings of inadequate size; 
owners hopelessly in debt; and, finally, young farm people unable to 

Our discussion of the F.S,A. farms is based on a field study by J. W. Eaton 
and M. S. Katz, members of the Rural Settlement Institute. Some of the find- 
ings were published in Eaton's Exploring Tomorrow*s Agriculture (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1943). 

58 See M. S. Katz, “The Security of Cooperative Farming" (Typewritten 
manuscript, Rural Settlement Institute). 

Frestdenfs Committee (Washington, 
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purchase farms.^^o According to the report, the causes of maladjust- 
ment were: (1) “excessive mobility ... in the spring of 1935 there 
were more than a third (34.2 per cent) of the 2,865,000 tenant 
farmers . . . who had occupied their present farms^only i year”; 
(2) speculation, and exploitation of the soil; and (3) a faulty system 
of land tenure. 

The plight of all these farm groups, “whose insecur^y is a threat 
to the integrity of rural life,” was brought to a climax in the de- 
pression. The same period saw the emergence of the New Deal 
Administration, prepared to assume responsibility for ameliorating 
the worst evils of the depression and ready to attack the causes. 
Due consideration was accorded the low-income farmers. The 
recommendations of experts were adopted, such as, for example, the 
recommendation that in certain areas “more emphasis should be 
placed on production for home use supplemented by the develop- 
ment of cooperative community enterprises.” h ^vas further held 
that “certain economic disadvantages of the family-size farm can 
be overcome through cooperative ownership of the more expensive 
types of farm machinery and breeding stock, and through coopera- 
tive buying, processing, marketing.” Finally, the report suggested 
that “in some cases cooperative groups may well be aided to acquire 
land by purchase and long lease for subleasing to group members,” 
i.e., that cooperative communities be established,^^ 

In support of this recommendation, the report stressed two ad- 
vantages of cooperative farming: first, “cooperative organization 
w^ould serve the functions of a no-profit-seeking landlord, working 
in the interest of its members”; and, second, “such an arrangement 
would relieve federal agencies of much responsibility for man- 
agement.” 

The experts further advised that the Resettlement Administra- 
tion, which had been transferred to the Department of Agriculture, 
be made the nucleus of a new agency to administer these and re- 
lated experiments, and to be known as the Farm Security Admini- 
stration “in order to better describe the activities recommended.” 

These recommendations were accepted by Congress, and the F.S.A. 
began to contribute significantly to the relief of low-income farmers 
of the United States. Experiments in cooperative farming com- 
prised a relatively small part of the entire program, but they were 

62 Ibid,, p. 13 , 
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extensive enough to constitute a vital test of comprehensive co- 
operation. From January, 19B7, to March of 1912, the F.S.A. 
organized twenty-two such farms. In each case the members formed 
a coopera tivei? corporation, and their units can thus be designated 
as “cooperative corporation farms." 

Though established in twelve states, the farms centered in the 
South and^outhwest. (See Table 6.) A total of 407 full-time 
members joined, and the tillable land amounted to 26,829 acres. In 
July, 1943, the F.S.A. w’^as reported to have planned to sell eleven of 
the cooperative farms to the groups of participating members; the 
other ten farms were to be discontinued as cooperatives and the 
land distributed among individuals. The F.S.A. intended to serve 
only as a creditor of the groups purchasing the farms. Managerial 
functions were to be taken over by employees instead of by govern- 
ment personnel. 

Our present analysis of these corporations will be limited to 
the period of F.S.A. supervision and will be based chiefly on gov- 
ernment reports and on data concerning three farms (Deshee, In- 
diana, Hillview, Missomi, and Bois d*Arc, Missouri) which were 
visited by members of the Rural Settlement Institute. 

The Membership 

The F.S.A. cooperative corporation farms were made up chiefly 
of low-income farmers. They formed “an association of a number 
of farm families who operate jointly a large-scale farming enterprise 
and who equitably share the returns of their group effort." The 
F.S.A. did not organize groups before providing facilities, but pre- 
pared the necessary equipment first and then selected the settlers. 
To clarify procedures of selection, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics published a research report of the Resettlement Admini- 
stration on requirements for admission.®^ Among eleven qualifica- 
tions the following were listed: “technical kitowledge of farming, 
cooperative wife, and harmonious family life, good health, char- 
acter, cooperative ability," 

ssSee Eaton, op, ett,, p. 36, note 2. 

6Tin March, 1945, shortly before the order to liquidate, the number of 
families was reported to be 557. 

ttSSee Eaton, op, cit.. Chapter XHL 

See John B. Holt, “An Analysis of Methods and Criteria Used in Selecting 
Families for Colonization Projects,** Social Research Report (Washington, B.C.: 
TT of Aariculturc, F.SA., and Bureau of Agricultural Ecoaomia, Sep- 
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In practice, however, the F.S.A. seems to have been guided more 
by administrative considerations than by research findings. Since 
the farms were part of a program of rural rehabilitation, the first 
requirement was that the prospective settler be destitute. Among 
other stipulations were the following: 

(1) The applicant had to be a citizen of the United States and 
a resident of the state containing the farm he wished join. 

(2) Preference was given to fathers between twenty-five and 
forty, with less than six children but with none over twelve years 
of age. 

(3) To prevent the formation of cliques, the farms were not to 
admit families related to each other. 

(4) The applicant should have had experience or have de- 
veloped skills useful in large-scale farming. 

(5) Families heavily in debt would be admitted only if they 
could show reasonable prospects of meeting their obligations. 

The process of admission had to be initiated by the farmer him- 
self, and the first step was to make formal application to the local 
office of the F.S.A. An official of this agency then interviewed the 
applicant, and obtained supplemental information from his neigh- 
bors. In the case of a cooperative farm already established, the 
applicant was interviewed by its Board of Directors. If the vote of 
the Board were favorable and approved by both the local and the 
regional offices of the F.S.A., his application was accepted. 

Racial characteristics were disregarded. There were no admission 
fees; most of the applicants came from the relief rolls. As shown 
in Table 6, seventeen farms were run by white members, four by 
Negroes, and one by Indians. 

Through its admission requirements, the F.S.A. intended to 
organize only those individuals who, once rid of economic and 
psychological handicaps, could develop completely cooperative at- 
titudes. But how effective were the methods of selection? The rate 
of turnover is a significant index, when supplemented by data con- 
cerning admission standards and causes of withdrawals. Such data 
could be secured for only the three farms visited by members of the 
Rural Settlement Institute. (See Table 7, based on figures com- 
piled by Katz.) 

Turnover on these farms was high, about 30 per cent at Deshee 
— A nryU A^Arc, and more than 50 per cent at Hillview. These 
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TABLE 7 

Number of Acceptances and Withdrawals, Annually, on Three Farms 
(1938-1941, Inclusive) 


Name of Farm 

Year 

Acceptances 

Withdrawals 

Deshee 

1938 

22 

0 


1939 

16 

1 


1940 

6 

6 


1941 

21 

16 

Bois d’Arc 

1938 

14 

0 


1939 

6 

3 


1940 

3 

1 


1941 

5 

6 

Hill view 

1938 

15 

3 


1939 

3 

1 


1940 

3 

5 


1941 

3 

4 


refer only to the three farms visited. Furthermore, we have no data 
on turnover in similar enterprises at the same stage of development. 
A seemingly high turnover might be found normal by comparison 
with other experiments. Again, as Eaton points out, withdrawals 
do not necessarily signify failure of the individuals or of the farm. 
Rehabilitation was the main objective, and a member who ob- 
tained a good job or purchased a farm of his own might have been 
rehabilitated by the F.S,A. farm. On the other hand, withdrawals, 
we must admit, prove that cooperative farming, as here practiced, 
was less attractive to many settlers than profit-making opportunities. 

The chief causes of withdrawals were as follows: (1) the desire 
of the individual to manage his own farm; (2) inability to get along 
wdth other members, a difficulty most frequent among the women; 
(B) an opportunity to obtain a more attract!^ job; (4) the idea 
that the neighbors held the “government farm for reliefers” in low 
esteem; and (5) a chance to earn high wages in war plants. 

In contrast to the situation on these cooperative farms, the other 
resettlement projects of the F,S.A. had a negligible turnover. Such 
projects were developed as homestead communities, as in La Farge, 
Missouri, Gee's Bend, Georgia, and other localities.'^® 

Though withdrawals from cooperative farms were common, ex- 

fih. 0 . 97, note 5. 
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pulsions were rare. The process of expulsion was deliberately made 
complicated. The request had to be presented to the Board of 
Directors, and the accused w^as accorded every opportunity to de- 
fend himself. If the Board, after hearing the defence, considered 
the complaint justified, they had to call a general meeting of mem- 
bers to adjudge the case. A majority vote for expulsion was sub- 
ject to approval by the F.S.A. In view of the absence^ a proba- 
tlonai-y period for new members, this policy of making expulsion 
dilEciilt may have been unsound, but evidently, the F.S A. wanted 
the members to develop a sense of security. Lack of it was con- 
sidered a major cause of maladjustment. 

Regardless of whether he quit or was expelled, the member 
could claim a share of whatever profits had accrued to the associa- 
tion during the period of his membership. He could also claim 
part of any increase in the net worth of the farm, though he had 
no right to demand cash payment for his claim, unless the farm 
were in a sound financial condition. 

In the case of two farms visited by Katz and Eaton, the main 
cause of dissatisfaction developed out of the relations between 
workers and managers. Many of the workers did not believe in the 
cooperative aspects of the enterprise. They assumed that “their 
corporations were coopei*ative in name only'" and considered them- 
selves “just laborers on a government farm instead of on one in- 
dividually owned.*' In a third community, however, it was found 
that the management encouraged the members to develop a sense 
of responsibility. Here, relationships were altogether satisfactory, 
and work efficiency high. One may conclude that, despite adminis- 
trative difficulties and red-tape, supervisors endowed with foresight 
and ability can contribute much to the success of such cooperative 
ventures. 

Thi Government as Farm Manager 

As in the case of other cooperative farms sponsored by govern- 
ment agencies, the Federal Government became the farm manager. 
The task of organizing the F.S.A. farms was entrusted to an assigned 
personnel. The staff of the F.S.A. chose the locations, determined 
both the size of each farm and its varied activities, and contracted 
for labor to erect the buildings and make the soil ready for cultiva- 
tion. After these preparations, the F.S.A. officials selected and 
organized the members of the corporations. At the outset the latter 
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These paternalistic measures, especially as relating to the pro- 
vision of ready-made facilities, seem to have nullified the laudable 
intentions of the F.S.A. It was a degree of paternalism contrary to 
the spirit of ’voluntary cooperation, and proved unsatisfactory to 
all concerned. In 1939, therefore, changes w^ere made which, in 
some cases, permitted the settlers to exercise their initiative. Before 
final selecii^^n of a farm, prospective members were aided in form- 
ing a corporation, improving the land, and other preparations for 
settlement. This gave them a larger share in the building of their 
community. 

A problem, however, arose out of the equivocal administrative 
character of the farms. They combined features of producers' co- 
operatives with those of processing, marketing, and consumers' co- 
operatives. But the fact that the operating capital was supplied by 
government agencies kept them from being genuine cooperatives. 
Under these circumstances, the best solution seemed to be incorpora- 
tion, which meant loss of the tax exemption enjoyed by co-opera- 
tives. Another difficulty, and one that might conceivably have 
led to litigation, lay in the fact that the farms paid dividends on 
the basis of hours of labor, a policy not strictly in accordance with 
the laws regulating corporations. 

In any enterprise sponsored by a government agency, a large, 
complicated administrative set-up seems unavoidable. These F.S.A. 
farms were a case in point. Many problems were solved in unprece- 
dented %vays, but procedures were necessarily cumbersome. The 
desire to give cooperation a fair trial was further hampered by 
Iiostile Congressmen, who kept a watchful eye on the use of public 
funds. 

All three types of administrators — those interested in enabling 
the low-income farmer to profit by the modern methods of large- 
scale agriculture; those favoring the experiment as a training school 
for backward farm laborers; and those wllb merely wanted to 
provide work for the unemployed *- all conceded that the farms 
had to be cooperative in character and that self-direction by the 
members was accordingly essential. But inasmuch as the members 
usually came from the least successful strata of the farm population, 
self-direction might involve the danger of hasty or ill-advised action. 
Moreover, the F.S.A., as an agency dependent on Congressional ap- 
propriations, had to be cautious; so a compromise solution was 

71 Ibid., p, 82. 
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worked out, whereby these corporations were to be autonomous only 
after the members had become the sole owners of the farms. Until 
then the F.S.A. retained the right to supervise the management of 
the farms. A twofold interlocking administrative sySlem was estab- 
lished: an internal one directed chiefly by the members of the cor- 
porations, and an external one provided by the F.SA. 

The internal system of management was truly coop^ative. Au- 
thority was vested in the general meeting of members, each of whom 
held only one share of stock and, as in any genuine cooperative, had 
only one vote. No one could own a share who did not work on the 
farm. The plans and policies accepted at the general meeting were 
carried out by a Board of Directors and a manager, all elected 
officers. The Board, consisting of five members, had charge of all 
business transactions. It handled expenditures, prescribed the con- 
tracts betw'een members and the corporation, and had authority to 
accept or reject applicants. The Board %vas assisted by an account- 
ant and the farm manager; to the latter it delegated all managerial 
functions. 

The twofold character of administration w^as personified by the 
farm manager and the accountant. They were not only employees 
of the farm but also representatives of the F.S.A. And they were 
both paid by the government agency, not by the cooperative. Small 
wonder that misunderstandings arose when the members’ desire for 
autonomy clashed with the F.S.A.’s insistence on its strict controls. 

Though overhead supervision of the farms was supplied by the 
Washington staff of the F.S.A., in the Department of Agriculture, 
some efforts were made on the part of the F.S.A. to decentralize 
federal administrative functions. The country was divided into nine 
regions in each of which a regional headquarters was established 
whose personnel conducted all F.S.A. activities in the region. The 
farm manager of the cooperative belonged to the regional staff, and 
w^as assisted by otlfer members of that staff, such as the home 
economist. In many cases the F.S.A. also furnished secretarial help. 

Under circumstances prevailing at the time this arrangement 
may have been justified. But with all plans and decisions subject 
to confirmation or rejection by outside officials, the members tended 
to develop a sense of futility. And the problem was aggravated by 
some farm managers who considered themselves bosses rather than 
associates. This attitude was intensified by the facts that they were 
actually vested with the power of a boss, and that they were often 
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All the farm work was done by members, under the immediate 
supervision of the manager, who was '‘the exclusive judge in selec- 
tion of personnel to be employed.” In some cases the so-called 
“enterprise committees,” of elected members and F.S.A. technical 
experts, prepared the tvork programs in considerable detail. An 
efficient manager always tried to assign tvorkers to tasks for which 
they seem«4^ best qualified, giving the more responsible jobs to 
trustworthy, experienced members. He could penalize a tvorker 
for breach of discipline (the penalty might be a temporary lay-oli), 
but the worker, as noted above, could then appeal to the Board of 
Directors, who might rescind unjustified decisions. If the Board 
failed to do this, final resort could be had to the F.S.A, 

Gradual Development of Cooperation 

Administrative difficulties developed most often from the novel 
relations involved in comprehensive cooperation. It took time for 
members and managers to learn that cooperation means doing 
things together on equal footing. Progress was slow. 

The degree of cooperation practiced on these farms depended on 
not only psychological and economic but also on political con- 
siderations. Those who planned the enterprises knew that a drastic 
departure from the traditional individualistic farm would be at- 
tacked by conservative people; it seemed advisable to go slowly and 
to “delegate to a group only such functions as can be performed 
more efficiently by a group than by individuals.” *- A gradual de- 
velopment was envisaged, as indicated by explicit instructions to 
regional officials: “Only those cooperatives which are clearly neces- 
sary to serve the project” were to be established at once; all others 
would be delayed “until the community manager and the clients 
on the project initiate requests for their establishment.” This 
precaution was expected to contradict in advance any accusation of 
radicalism. 

The attitude of the “client,” i.e., of the low-income farmer whose 
social participation may have been limited to barn-raising or husk- 
ing bees, had also to be considered. Officials pointed out that “the 
first requisite of the sound operation of a cooperative association is 
an interested and informed membership.” So here, too, progress 

72 See F.S,A. Data 28, ‘‘Cooperative Activities on Resettlement Type Projects,*' 
November, 1937. Also, Eaton, op. ciL, p. 80, note 1, 
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had to be slow. Instruction “in the general theory and basic operat- 
ing principles of cooperation^ would have to precede any extensive 
cooperative activities. Accordingly, at the start cooperation was re- 
stricted to large-scale fai'ining, while elsewhere individualism pre- 
vailed. Each family had its own house and plot of land, prepared 
its own food, bought its own clothing. Whatever group action de- 
veloped ill these areas of living was purely spontan^s and in- 
cidental. 

That collectivism did not make much headway was implicit in 
the labor programs. All work ivas supposed to be done by the mem- 
bers themselves. But the rules did not prohibit the employment o£ 
outside labor, not even on a full-time and permanent basis, and by 
the end of 1941 all but one of the farms employed such labor. 

True, the members were technically not laborers but part-owners 
of the farm. But since they were not really the owners, they could 
not share equally in anything except the goods and services used 
by the group. As to the disposition of cash income, diverse prac- 
tices prevailed. Theoretically, the pay received for work was not 
a form of wages but an advance against the anticipated share of 
the profit; this pay w^as to be supplemented by dividends to be 
distributed at the end of the year. Three methods of handling 
these “labor advances on dividends" can be discerned: 

(1) The rate per hour of work remained the same, independent 
of the type of work done. The majority of the farms used this 
method of “equal labor advance." Each w’orker was given a time- 
sheet and received his pay either by the week or the month. 

(2) The rate depended on the member's skill as well as on the 
number of hours he worked. This “unequal labor advance," 
adopted by several farms, gave some workers twice the hourly rate 
of others. The dividends, however, were to be distributed irrespec- 
tive of the type of work; each member’s dividend was to depend on 
the total hours he Ifad worked. But the failure to pay dividends at 
all, aroused skepticism as to the cooperative character of these 
corporations. 

(3) At Marcella Farms, no labor advance was paid. Instead, each 
family received a loan from the F.S.A., in twelve monthly install- 
ments. The rate of interest was 3 per cent. At the end of the year, 
the Board of Directors distributed a major part of the cash surplus 
to the members on the basis of the total hours each had worked. 
With his dividend, the member could repay the loan; also, if he had 
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earned enough profit, he could reduce the amount of his annual 
borrowing until able to dispense altogether with loans. This pro- 
cedure was supposed to strengthen his sense of responsibility and 
his feeling of ownership. 

These three kinds of compensation applied only to members. 
Outside labor and resident non-members, such as the wives and 
children <jf^embers, were paid in cash at an hourly or daily rate. 
Treated as^wage earners, they actually made more than the ad- 
vances paid to the members, who were supposed to share in the 
profits. Such a system caused much confusion, especially because 
the families of members, besides receiving higher wage rates, shared 
indirectly in the privileges and even the profits of the enterprise. 

The cash income varied widely, with a minimum of $225 at Flint 
River and a maximum of $1,020 at the Burlington Mutual Asso- 
ciation, On nearly all the farms, however, cash income in 1941 
exceeded that of 1940.^® The following estimates of average income 
are based on data relating to the cash incomes of heads of families, 
the market value of housing facilities supplied to the members, and 
the amount of free goods provided: 


Region III 
Region IV, V, VI 
Region VII 
Region IX 


Western Northeast 
South 

Middle West 
Far West 


$775.00 

625.00 

775.00 
1,000.00 


The conditions of work, though not uniform, compared favorably 
with those of the individually owned farms of the same locality. 
The regulations drawn up for each cooperative stipulated a rate of 
pay not lower than that of the district; also, a limit to working 
hours; protection for all employees, members or non-members, 
through workmen’s compensation insurance; and provisions for 
safety and sanitation. Workers were guaranteed the right of col- 
lective bargaining. Another regulation, prohibiting the employ- 
ment of children under sixteen, aroused the resentment of some 
parents who wanted their children to acquire the same work ex- 
perience available on a privately owned farm. 

On ail but five of these cooperatives, the members paid no rent. 
The houses, wooden structures of simple, attractive design, had each 
a living room and two or three bedrooms. Most of the kitchens 
had running water. A few houses were equipped with toilets, the 
w Eaton, op, dL, p, 157. 
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majority with sanitary outhouses. Windows and doors were well 
screened. All buildings were wired for electricity. Construction 
costs varied considerably, ranging from $1,070 for each house at 
Flint River, to $2,015 and $3,112 at Casa Grande. . 

Although the members were supposed to buy their own furniture, 
in many cases they had to borrow money or obtain grants from the 
F.S.A. for the purchase of beds, kitchen utensils, and oj^er house- 
hold goods. To many of the members the housing seemed the most 
satisfactory feature of cooperative farming, and their homes may 
have been “the best they ever lived in.*' The money they saved 
on rent, they could spend on furniture, radios, and automobiles. 

Each family prepared its own meals but had ample facilities to 
raise much of the food they needed. The houses had plenty of land, 
sometimes as much as six acres, for growing vegetables, berries, etc. 
As a rule, the farm supplied, gratis, tools, fertilizers, seed, and work 
animals. On some of the southern farms, the workers kept a few 
hogs, chickens, and a cow. On farms in the North and West, how- 
ever, settlers were not allowed to keep livestock but were compen- 
sated by being supplied with a certain quantity of milk and pork, 
either free or at cost. Gasoline, sugar, meat, and other items were 
purchased in bulk by the administration, and resold at wholesale 
prices to the members. 

Besides these facilities, many of the settlers, especially on the 
southern farms, received training in dietary habits. From the home 
economist or the farm manager they learned to plant vegetables 
and to prepare them properly for the table. 

Clothing was not purchased cooperatively. The individual used 
his own judgment. Members wore about the same kinds of clothes 
as neighboring farmers. 

Recreational opportunities were superior to those available on 
the average individualistic farm. After work the members could do 
as they liked, and t£iey thoroughly enjoyed their weekends. Free 
vacations could be arranged. In the community building, adult 
education classes were held, as well as dances and other social 
gatherings, though the response to these was not especially enthu- 
siastic. The members, coming from low-income families, included 
few Joiners of clubs or fraternal lodges. Thus, the cooperative farm 
gave the settlers a chance to widen their social range. They could 
run for office, serve on committees. Join agricultural extension 
p. 159. 
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dubs, and attend general meetings, while the women could join 
homemakers’ clubs, and their children form neighborhood dubs. 
But, on the whole, the members preferred informal recreational ac- 
tivities: the men went hunting or fishing together; most of the 
members liked to visit, say on Sundays, with friends in neighboring 
villages. 

Since tKc^majority of settlers had previously lived near the farm, 
they kept their contacts with their church, school, and other insti- 
tutions. Occasionally, where members had migrated from other 
regions, as for instance, on one farm which the neighbors facetiously 
called “Little Russia,” social friction developed through antagonis- 
tic neighbors. But this was an exception to the generally cordial 
relations between the F.S.A. workers and the adjacent community. 

Within the settlements, some of the families were inclined to 
form social cliques of their own — a trend opposed by the adminis- 
trators, who feared lest pressure groups interfere with policies 
accepted by the majority. But no action was taken against such 
cliques unless they seemed about to disrupt the entire program of 
the farm. 

Many of the applicants for admission showed the effects of years 
of poverty. Malnutrition, hookworm, pellagra, and malaria were so 
common that frequently rehabilitation had to begin with medical 
care. To provide medical services at a price adjusted to the means 
of the members, the F.SA. organized “Medical Cooperatives,” for 
the exclusive benefit of its clientele. Members could belong by pay- 
ing the annual fee of $24 in twelve monthly installments, and thus 
obtain medical care, hospitalization, and drugs. In some of the 
farms, too, a voluntary health insurance plan was instituted. At 
Deshee, for instance, dues of ten cents a week entitled the sick 
member to compensation of one dollar a day after two days of 
illness. But the F.S.A. farms failed to provide |pr chronic ill health, 
total incapacity, old age, or death. Because of the low average age 
of members (on two of the farms visited, the averages were respec- 
tively S3 and 34.4 years) this problem, however, remained largely 
academic. 

Members accustomed to a more or less isolated life had to become 
adjusted to a new social pattern involving less privacy and, for most 
of them, a new status for women. The F.S.A. considered the wife 
the social equal of her husband. This gave her a significant role, 
and a more varied, meaningful experience. Though not admitted 
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to membership, and thus without the right to vote, she could par- 
ticipate in the work of certain committees and serve as an integral 
part of the larger community. On the other hand, as the sole 
provider, the husband remained head of the family. 

In education the farms accepted traditional patterns. Adult 
members could attend the same classes as other F.S.A. clients. The 
children attended local public schools. The F.S.A. at^imes con- 
tributed substantial funds to the schools of the district, instead of 
paying taxes. In some cases they even built a new school and turned 
it over to the public. In this way the Federal Government provided 
the cliildi'en on cooperative farms with education equal or superior 
to the average. Unfortunately, however, the curriculum was not 
designed with a view to preparing the new generation for coopera- 
tive living. 

The Government as Creditor 

Note the distinction between the long-range aims of the F.S.A. 
and the immediate program outlined for these cooperative farms. 
The long-range plans assumed that the farmer would not only be 
rehabilitated but would eventually become part-owner of a large- 
scale cooperative enterprise. Meanwhile, however, the F.S.A., with 
its financial and administrative controls, functioned as owner of 
the property and creditor of the cooperatives. This supposedly 
temporary relationship between tenant and owner persisted until 
the premature liquidation of the farms. The land and most of 
the buildings had been leased from the F.S.A. under a five-year 
rental contract, subject to renewal by mutual agreement. Special 
leases of forty to ninety-nine years were granted only to those 
cooperatives which, aided by loans from the F.S.A., had introduced 
substantial improvements in land and property. 

The rental charges varied. During the initial stages, when suc- 
cess of the farms was uncertain, the rent ranged between a stipu- 
lated minimum and maximum rate, according to the financial 
prospects of each farm. The minimum rent sufficed to cover local 
taxes, usually paid by the F.S.A., insurance premiums on stock and 
buildings, and the cost of maintenance and repair. The maximum 
rent amounted to 3 per cent of the appraised value of the leased 
property. Generally the charge, somewhere between the minimum 
and maximum, and determined either on a doliar-per-acre basis 
or on a share-crop basis, amounted to, say, one-fifth of the value of 
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the cotton crop or one-third the value of the feed crop. The rent 
was payable in cash, and if the one-third share-crop value exceeded 
the maximum rent in any year, the surplus had to be set aside 
toward future payments of the maximum rent. 

Since no investment or admission fee was required of the mem- 
bers, for operating capital the farms had to depend on loans from 
the F.S.A'%v Loans were granted for the purchase of livestock, 
machinery, and other equipment. 

Enough equipment was advanced to new farms to enable them 
to operate until the first crops were sold. The time limit on loans 
w’as ten years, and the interest rate 3 per cent, but any part of the 
money used for public improvements such as clearing land, build- 
ing roads, and the like, was free of interest. Nor did the F.S.A. exact 
amortization during the first few years, pending the full develop- 
ment of the farm. Sometimes even the interest was not paid. Of 
the twenty-two farms, six failed to pay the interest due December 
31, 1941, while seven farms neglected to make the scheduled re- 
payments of principal. 

Operating capital per family ranged from $925 at Flint River, 
Georgia, to $4,943 at Chandler Farms, California, with a median 
of about $3,000. Operating capital per acre ranged from $10 at 
Pollock Ferry, North Carolina, to $110 at Chandler Farms. The 
causes of this marked variation, not definitely known, may have 
included differences in type of farming, in work efficiency, wage 
standards, and condition of the soil. 

Besides granting loans, the F.S.A. supplied gratis the services of 
its personnel, including the farm manager, until such time as the 
farm could support its own staff. For Casa Grande these services 
were valued at approximately $10,000 per year.'^^ 

A decisive factor in the economic analysis of these farms is, of 
course, the relation of investment to returns. Since they were 
planned as long-term enterprises on a large sAle, and prematurely 
liquidated, we cannot arrive at valid conclusions as to their poten- 
tial profit. Data on initial costs might be cited as well as the inade- 
quate records of annual income, but the over-all picture could be 
interpreted either favorably or unfavorably, according to the point 
of view. 

Eaton's figures, however, based on F.S.A. official reports, and 
“fairly reliable, although not always clear,” give us some idea of 

77 /Mil., p. 136, note 5. 
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the financial condition of the enterprises. Eaton states that the lack 
of clarity in the original figures may be due to the slightly different 
accounting s} stems of the various farms, and to the inaccuracy of 
membership records. 

The initial investment per family varied considerably with each 
farm. At Flint River the cost of land per family amounted to 
$1,228, as compared with $5,442 (more than four times^. much) at 
Casa Grande. The cost of farm improvements varied about 300 
per cent: S2,286 in one instance, $6,009 in the other. The difference 
in cost of land is explained by the variation in acreage and quality 
of soil. The difference in the cost of farm improvements is attrib- 
utable to the quality of the improvements made, and to the type 
of labor employed. 

Witli these differences in investment, cash income per family 
varied correspondingly — at the rate of about 400 per cent, as be- 
tween the two farms mentioned above: $130 at Flint River, and 
$540 at Casa Grande. 

Officials of the F.S.A. seem to have conceded that the initial in- 
vestment was excessive — not so much the cost of the land as the 
cost of labor and improvements. According to Eton, they felt that 
had efficient business practices been used, they could have reduced 
these costs by 10 to 55 per cent. But it was incumbent on the F.S.A 
to employ relief workers. Furthermore, when the F.S.A. took over 
projects previously administered by other agencies, it discontinued 
the practice of charging these projects with part of the overhead 
costs of its regional and local offices. Consequently, the actual 
bookkeeping value of the farms appeared to be less than the cash 
invested. In some cases, as at Casa Grande, the difference between 
the two is about 40 per cent of the investment. At Casa Grande the 
cost of establishing the farm was $687,032, but its actual value was 
estimated to be $414,930. 

Equally inconclusive, and subject to diverse interpretation, are 
the figures used to compare the cost of establishing cooperative 
farms with that of organizing individual units. According to George 
L. Oliver of the F.S.A., the cost of the former was two-fifths that of 
the latter; but other available data show that this ratio does not 
always obtain. A group of individual F.S.A. farms cost twice as 
much as the neighboring Flint River cooperative; at Osage Farm 
the situation was reversed, and the cooperatives were more costly. 

On the positive side, we know that these farms were endowed 
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with the pre-requisites of successful farming: enough land, even if 
not always the best, to provide subsistence; adequate machinery; 
high-grade livestock. Granted that the w’oikers were not, as a rule, 
particularly skilled, nevertheless the large-scale operations in di- 
versified farming helped them to make the most of whatever skills 
they possessed. Also, the great majority of settlements had the ad- 
vantage effective, capable leadership. 

After painstaking and detailed analyses, Katz concludes that the 
three F.S.A. cooperatives which we have been discussing, had a 
greater productivity per farm than the state average. Labor effi- 
ciency, on the other hand, judged by the output per man-hour of 
work, seemed to him lower than the average. One might say, then, 
that the cooperative farmers with their greater resources, though 
less efficient work, achieved higher productivity than the individual 
farmers. 

We have also available records for 1911 by which to judge the 
progress of these cooperative corporations. In that year, thirteen 
of the twenty farms whose accounts were analyzed, showed an 
excess of assets over liabilities; eleven of the thirteen earned more 
than in the preceding year. Among the remaining seven, the total 
losses for 1941 were about one-half as much as in 1940. Two farms, 
Falls City and Chandler, actually made a profit in 1941, though 
not enough to compensate for previous deficits.'^® If this general 
trend had continued, all the farms would probably have begun to 
operate profitably within a brief period of time. After liquidation 
of the enterprises, eleven farms were sold to the associations of 
members, a significant indication of anticipated success. 

Evaluation 

In an economic evaluation of these short-lived experiments of the 
F.S.A., it is clear that our deductions will have to be concerned with 
potential accomplishments. But in a generaf social evaluation, we 
have actual achievements to consider. 

To what extent did these farms succeed in rehabilitating the 
members? Eaton has formulated ten criteria of success in rural 
rehabilitation: 

(1) Material well-being as related to food, housing, clothing, lux- 
uries. 

TSJ&iU, pp. 151, 152, Tables XIa and Xlb. 
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(2) Assured income through continuous employment and job 

security. 

(3) Satisfactory’ conditions of work, including reasonable hours, 
vacations and sick leaves, safety precautions and accident insurance. 

(4) Adequate wages, and insurance against unemployment, crop 
failures, old age, illness, and death. 

(5) Economic democracy, with the right of workers to bargain col- 
lectively and to participate in control. 

(6) Good health, with adequate medical care available for all. 

(7) Education for children, youth, and adults. 

(8) Leisure time. 

(9) Social participation for all individuals in an integrated society. 

(iO) Opportunity for self-development in economic, social, and polit- 
ical affairs. 

In view of our findings relative to these cooperative farms, Eaton's 
conclusion that they would etentualiy satisfy all his criteria seems 
amply justified. Undoubtedly, as instruments of rural habilitation 
these cooperatives pioneered significantly. 

If the United States enjoys uninterrupted prosperity during the 
postwar period, it will not have to institute such relief measures. 
There are those, however, who anticipate a recurrence of conditions 
"which in the 1930’s rendered three million farm families destitute. 
Should a comparable depression ensue, Americans may wish that 
the F.S.A. farms had not been liquidated — similar enterprises may 
have to be undertaken again. In the meantime large funds have 
been lost as a result of liquidation. Also, continuance of the co- 
operatives would have provided additional experience most useful 
to future programs. 

The aim of the F.S.A., moreover, was not merely to set up a 
rehabilitation program for individual impoverished farmers. It 
also had in mind the enrichment of American agricultural resources. 
Eventually the use of cooperative large-scale farming would, it was 
believed, alleviate or eradicate the unsound agricultural conditions 
that had developed in the United States. Farmers using old-fash- 
ioned methods had been unable to cope with the problems of 
industrialized agriculture, the so-called '^agricultural revolution.” 
On the average American farm of small or medium size, social 
retardation and technological inefficiency had obstructed progress; 
and very few farmers had enough capital for large-scale operations. 
The cooperative farm seemed an excellent solution: the individual. 
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unable to compete with great “factories in the field/' could unite 
his resources with those of other farmers and thus obtain the most 
modern machinery, services, and results. 

Since the farms were part of a relief program, the F.S.A. at first 
expected merely to test the potential values of cooperative farming. 
In this, of course, they were restricted not only as to duration but 
also as to tcopt of the experiment. A real test would have required 
that the members be recruited, not from a list of people on relief, 
but from a cross-section of capable farm workers interested in 
cooperation and disposed to give the new system a fair trial. The 
results remain, therefore, inconclusive. Notwithstanding, advocates 
of cooperative farming insist that the F.S.A. achievements, under 
these adverse circumstances, have proved the value of the system. 
Opponents, on the other hand, maintain that the unfavorable view 
was corroborated by the action of Congress in liquidating the farms. 

Despite these inconclusive results, it is our opinion that the 
F.S.A. experience may well facilitate the proper administration of 
similar programs in the future. Shortcomings, caused chiefly by 
ill-advised government policies, should be eradicated. Yet govern- 
ment sponsorship should not necessarily be considered a disad- 
vantage. In testing any new type of socio-economic organization, 
experiments can be conducted more effectively by a government 
agency, provided with adequate resources, than by private institu- 
tions whose funds and personnel are limited. But governments 
should take care not to nullify the value of appropriations by im- 
posing burdensome conditions on such experiments. 

Thus, as we have seen, to comply with federal regulations, the 
F.S.A. had to select its clientele on the basis of need. Ability to get 
along with other people was disregarded. The agency was com- 
pelled to ignore the principle that cooperation should grow spon- 
taneously among willing, congenial participants. Furthermore, the 
F.S.A failed to stimulate the settlers to use their own initiative: at 
the very start, large sums were expended to provide each group 
with ready-made buildings and other facilities, with the result that 
the members developed a feeling of dependency. To build these 
facilities the F.S.A., contradicting its own philosophy of coopera- 
tion, employed relief workers, and the consequent high cost of 
building did not help to convince the public that cooperative effort 
is more economical than individual competition. 

Eaton and Katz agree that the absence of a cooperative spirit was 
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the outstanding weakness of the F.S.A. farms. From this, all other 
major difficulties followed, including friction between F.S.A. officials 
and the settlers. Many of the latter deserted to take up individual 
farming, without having had a chance to learn the real advantages 
to be derived from comprehensive cooperation. 



CHAPTER VI 


OTHER RSA PROJECTS 


Besides the cooperative farms, the F.S.A. organized two other 
types of project worth considering in postwar resettlement. They 
are the Land-Leasing or Purchasing Associations, and the Greenbelt 
Communities. 

Land-Leasing Associations 

The Land-Leasing or Purchasing Associations vary somewhat in 
technique from that of the cooperative farms. Congress, though 
refusing to liquidate these associations, passed a law directing that 
no new enterprises of the kind be instituted during 1943. No 
definite policy was promulgated, however, governing those pre- 
viously organized. 

Land-Leasing Associations,"^^ which developed in areas “where 
the land tenure is especially unstable,*' so are designed to help 
tenants and sharecroppers on southern plantations to obtain greater 
security of land tenure. Only tenant farmers, accepted as clients 
of the F.S.A., may participate in these projects. 

Their organization observed the following procedure. Assisted 
by the F.S.A., the tenant farmers drew up a charter and by-laws. 
They subscribed |1 each for a share of stock in the association, 
elected a board of directors, and organized under the laws of their 
state. Then the farmers leased land (often from absentee owners 
such as banks, insurance companies, county or state governments, 
or individuals) usually for periods of five to ten years, and paid 

TO See R. W. Hudgens, '‘The Plantation South Tries a New Way,” Land 
Policy Review (November, 1940). Also, C. B. Baldwin, Report of the Admin* 
istrator of the FSA,, 1941 (Washington, D.C.: U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, 
1941). 

Baldwin, op, ciU 

U 
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rent, in cash, for use of the land and buildings. In some cases, the 
lease included a clause giving the farmers an option of eventual 
purchase. Also, if sufficient land could not be leased, the F.S.A. was 
permitted to advance the funds for outright purchase, but in any 
event the association acted as the owner, and sublet tracts on a 
rental or sharecropping basis to its members. 

Cotton acreage has been distributed according to the /ize of the 
family, on the principle that the available land should be used for 
the benefit of the greatest number but without sacrificing economy 
of production. To raise the standard of living, the F.S.A. has 
helped each family in homemaking and in planning the farm 
activities, so that enough food would be produced in addition to 
one or two cash crops. On each farm, the Board of Directors has 
appointed a trained manager to supervise the commissary, cotton 
gin, etc., and to aid the tenants in planning their work. The 
manager has generally been assisted by a supervisor of homemaking, 
who teaches the fai'mers' wives how to budget, use a heathful diet, 
can the garden produce, and make their own clothes. 

These farmers cooperate in crop farming and in care of live- 
stock, They have developed cooperation in the use of heavy 
machinery, such as grist-mills, cotton gins and tractors; in market- 
ing and purchasing; in renting of livestock; in some instances, they 
run cooperative stores and repair shops. In every other way, both 
as producers and consumers, they follow an individualistic pattern. 
Members have kept all their income derived from their respective 
tracts, and have also shared in the profits of the association. 

The F.S.A. has loaned the money for operating capital. Total 
loans to forty-six Land-Leasing Associations amounted to 1 1,337,633 
in March, 1943,^^ The cash rents have been the main expenditures, 
though substantial sums have been spent on cooperative enter- 
prises and on facilities for sharearopping families. 

The first Land-Leasing Association began operating in the spring 
of 1939, and by March, 1943, the number had increased to forty- 
nine, with a total rented area of 134,441 acres and a membership 
of 1,933.®2 According to the Research Guide each organization 
admitted both white and colored applicants, and a majority of the 
Associations had a mixed membership. The rapid expansion of 

81 See mimeographed statement prepared for the Special Committee investi- 
gating the WSJi*, I94S. 

Eaton and Katz, op. dt, pp. 58-61. 
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these experiments reflected the enthusiastic attitudes of the farmers 
and the landowners. For the first time in their lives, many of the 
tenants, chiefly through their own efforts, achieved adequate security 
and enjoyed decent social conditions. As for the landowner, he 
could expect a fair return on his property, and the practice of soil 
conservation helped to protect his property from deterioration. 
Not to b% ignored, in evaluating the Associations, is the fact that 
these results were attained at minimal cost. 

In brief, the F,S.A. technique consisted in organizing destitute 
farmers into a partial cooperative, in order to improve their stand- 
ard of living and their productivity, but without moving them out 
of their home communities. This system should be valuable to 
administrators in considering the resettlement of impoverished 
families whose migration will prove impossible or undesirable. At 
best, only a minority of uprooted Europeans can be shifted to 
other regions. Those who remain on the continent will need assis- 
tance in earning a livelihood, wherever they happen to be at the 
end of this war. These F.S.A. Associations suggest a welcome solu- 
tion of the problem, in that they do not require drastic changes in 
the ownership of land, and are financed on a relatively small budget. 

Greenbelt Communities 

The F.S.A. Greenbelt Communities may likewise prove signifi- 
cant in planning postwar rehabilitation. They represent an attempt 
of the Federal Government to combine (as all cooperative com- 
munities stpve to do), the most desirable features of city and 
country life. The F.S.A. acquired three such projects from die 
Resettlement Administration: at Greenbelt, Maryland, seven miles 
north of Washington, D.C.; at Greenhills, Ohio, five miles north 
of Cincinnati; and at Greendale, Wisconsin, three miles southwest 
of Milwaukee. The work on all three projects was finished in the 
summer of 1938, and in the following year 8ach participant with 
his family occupied one of the 258 houses. All three settlements 
practice segmental cooperation. 

The Greenbelt Communities, like the F.S.A. experiments dis- 
cussed above, formed part of the rehabilitation program, but in 
their case the principal aim was to improve housing conditions for 
townspeople and farmers. The Administration cited among their 

84 See Greenbelt Communities (Washington, D.C,: F.S,A., U. S. Dept, of 
Agriculture, January 25, 1940). Also, J. W. Eaton, **Can We Learn from the 
firnojontnxwnf?** in Eastern States Cooberator (November, 1942), pp. 9, 10. 
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objectives the following: (i) to demonstrate a new kind of com- 
mimit) planning that would combine many advantages of both 
cit} and country life; (2) to provide adequate housing at rea- 
sonable rents, for families with moderate incomes; and (3) to give 
employment to thousands of the unemployed. 

In planning the settlements, the administrators followed the 
pattern of two English 'Yurban*” communities, Welwyn and Latch- 
worth, but had at their disposal the resources — far superior to 
those of the English colonies — of the American Government. Plans 
were made for a residential area, the development of parks and 
reserves, and definite allotments of land for farming and for com- 
munity use. (Table 8 sho'ws details of these plans.) 


TABLE 8 

Land Allotments in Three Communities (in Acres) 


Name 

Total 

Acreage 

Residential 

Area 

Land for 
Community 
Use 

Parks, Farms, 
and Reserv^es 

Greenbelt 

3,411 

120 



Grecnhills 

5,930 

140 

1,783 1 

4,006 

Grccndale 

3,410 

82 

1,391 

1,937 


Greenbelt has no specific allotment for farms, whereas in each 
of the other two communities, more than sixty fax'ms are to be 
found in the surrounding area. From these farms the settlers may 
purchase farm products at a discount. Residents are also given plots 
of land, in the outskirts of the community, for gardening. 

I'he Greenbelt experiment has fulfilled the two objectives relat- 
ing to work for th^ unemployed and better housing conditions. 
But whether it can develop genuine 'Yurban'* communities is still a 
moot question. In postwar resettlement the most urgent problems 
will be agricultural efficiency and subsistence. For these purposes, a 
planned *Yurban’' social structure, whereby some people work in 
the city while others do the farming, is worthy of consideration. 
But such a community should perhaps be modelled on certain more 
primitive European settlements, like the Viennese Schrebergarten 
and the Berlin Laubenkolonie, rather than on the relatively com- 
fortable Greenbelt Communities, 



CHAPTER VII 


THE EJIDO 


Eyler N. Simpson defines the Ejido concisely: “The word ejido 
(pronounced a-hee'>do) is derived from the Latin verb exire, exitum 
~ ‘to go out/ ‘the way out/ As originally used in Spain the term 
was applied to uncultivated land held collectively and located on 
the outskirts (on the way out) of agrarian communities. In 
Mexico . . . the word is used to refer to all types of land which have 
been restored to agricultural communities under the land reform 
initiated in 1915. By extension the word is also used to designate 
the communities possessing such lands ” 

There are now two basic types of Ejido: in one the land is dis- 
tributed among the members and farmed individually; in the other 
the land is owned and cultivated cooperatively. Both types are 
significant instruments of Mexican agrarian reform, the principal 
aim being to rehabilitate the low-income farmer, the peon. In our 
study, we shall discuss chiefly the type of Ejido practicing com- 
prehensive cooperation. 

A Liberal Policy 

In exceptional cases, before 1934, Ejidos “%vorked as one big farm 
under the direction of the Administrative Committee,” and a few 
of them worked cooperatively.®® But government officials could not 
agree on the question of cooperative farming and, therefore, did not 
advocate ownership of land in common. The situation changed, 

SJS Eyler N. Simpson, The Ejido, M€xico*s %Vay Out (Chapel Hill, N.C.: Uni- 
versity of North Caiolina Pi ess, 1937). pp. vii f. Simpson’s admirable study 
reviews the development of the Ejido to June 1, 1934. He anticipated (see 
Fart III of his book) many subsequent features of the Ejido. 

SojhiU, p. 470. 


<20 
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however, upon the election of Lazaro Cardenas to the Presidency in 
1934. Cardenas campaigned as candidate of the National Revolu- 
tionary Party, which had accepted the so-called “Six-Year Social 
and Economic Plan.” One of its main objectives was to administer 
and intensify agrarian reform through “expropriation of land for 
distribution to communal groups or villages.” 

After Cardenas was elected, this proposal became laWj'ninder the 
title of “Agrarian Code,” and superseded all previous related legis- 
lation. To date, the most comprehensive application of the Code 
has been made in the Laguna region, an area of 6,000 square miles 
in the two states, Durango and Coahuila. According to Senior, 
what the government has done in this region constitutes “the 
world's largest attempt at collectivized agriculture on a voluntary 
basis.” If we substitute “western hemisphere” for “world,” this 
would appear to be a correct inference. Here, in the Laguna, 
“160,000 peasants, until recently near-serfs, on 300 collective farms, 
are building a new pattern for rural civilization, based on collective 
ownership, cooperative work, and economic self-government.”^^ 

In signing the decree initiating this experiment, on October 6, 
1936, Cardenas was motivated by his own concept of the collective 
Ejido. He believed that the Ejido should assume two “responsi- 
bilities”: (1) “ as a social system it must free the peasant from 
the exploitation to which he %vas subject under both the feudal and 
the individualistic regimes”; and (2) “ ... as a mode of agricultural 
production, it must yield enough to furnish the nation with its 
food requirements.” 

These two aims have been instrumental in establishing collective 
Ejidos in other regions of Mexico, outside the Laguna area, such as 
Yucatan, Lower California, the Yaqui Valley of Sonora, the lower 
Rio Grande Valley, Michoacan, Quertaro, Morelos, Los Mochis, 
and El Monte.®^ According to the report of President Cardenas to 
Congress, September, 1940, the Ejidos totalled 15,000 at that time, 
“with an aggregate area of 25,324,568 hectares, benefiting 1,442,895 

See Charles H. Barber, **The Land Problem in Mexico,” Foreign Agricul- 
tiirCf Vol. Ill (November 3 and March, 1939), p. 113. 

8S See Clarence Senior, Democracy Comes to a Cotton Kingdom — The Story 
of Mexicans La Laguna (New York: The League for Industrial Democracy, 
1940), p. 5. 

SSJdid. 

®0See Nathaniel and Sylvia Weyl, The Reconquest of Mexico^ The Years 
of Lazaro Cardehas (New York: Oxford University Press, 1939), p. 220. 

w. Senior,, op.cit. po. ,5 t 
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peasants (heads of families).” ^2 Accepting the We\i estimate that 
one-third of the Ejidos were engaged “in more or less collectivized 
agriculture in 1938,” we may safely assume the number of col- 
lective Ejidos to be around 5,000. Of these we shall discuss only the 
extreme type developed in the Laguna region. 

The Peon Cooperates 

In these Ejidos it is the peon who cooperates. Of the total eco- 
nomically active population of Mexico, numbering 5,165,800 per- 
sons in 1930, there were active in agriculture 3,626,800, or 70.2 
per cent. Of these, 2,534,100, or 69.9 per cent, were landless.®'^ In 
the two states, parts of which form the Laguna region, the landless 
represented an even higher percentage of the population than in 
the country as a whole; there were 77 per cent of landless peasants 
in Durango, and as many as 86.7 per cent in Coahuila.^® 

The population living in the Laguna region, like that of all 
Mexico, is predominantly Indian and belongs to the Nahuatl 
family. Their occupation has always been mainly agricultural; the 
Laguna region produces almost half of Mexico’s cotton crop.®'^ 
Before the establishment of the Ejido, the landless peons suffered 
a destitution peculiar to the workers on most plantations run for 
the profit of absentee landlords. “Company stores, company cur- 
rency, credit extended in such a manner as to enslave the peons, 
utter lack of sanitation, paucity of education, and other detrimental 
human relations, even to beatings of recalcitrant workers” — this is 
how Senior sums up the state of affairs.®^ 

The agrarian reform and the distribution of land to Ejidos, pro- 
gressing none too fast in the rest of the country, hardly reached the 
Laguna region before 1936. Then, however, with one stroke, by 
force of the decree of that year, over 395,360 acres of farming land 
and 573,272 aaes of unimproved land were% distributed among 
32,000 farmers.®® 


»2/6iU, p. 51. p. 196. 

94 Simpson, op. at., p. 654, Table 45. 

96 According to Simpson (op. ciL, p. 256), ‘*nine-tenths of the population in 
Mexico in 1921 was either Indian or Mestizo.^' Only one-tenth was white, that 
is, Spanish or Creole. 

97 Senior, op. cit., p. 5. Ibid., p. 12. 

99 See Gonzalo Blanco Macias, “The Ejido at Work,” iMud Policy Review 
{November, 1940), p. 18. 
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In this wa) 221 Ejidos xvere established. The method of selecting 
members was the same as that follow^ed today by all the Ejidos. To 
establish a settlement, at least 20 eligible male peasants must form 
a group and petition the Go\ernment for land. The criteria of 
eligibility are as follows: the applicant must be (1) Mexican by 
birth; (2) o\er sixteen; (3) resident at least six months in the 
locality where the Ejido is to be formed; (4) agriculturist by pro- 
fession; and (5) owner of not more than 2,500 pesos, i.e., he must 
be of the low-income class Prior to August, 1937, the so-called 
^‘acasiilados/’ or agricultural laborers, were considered ineligible; 
since then they are admitted to Ejidos on the same terms as other 
peons. 

Groups consisting of eligible participants may either claim land 
that once belonged to them or present no claim other than their 
landlessness. In the former case, the assignment of land is called 
“restoration”; in the latter, the land is expropriated from wealthy 
landowners (hacendados), and the procedure is known as “dona- 
tion.” In the Laguna region, where no claims to previous owner- 
ship existed, the land is always “donated.” 

The process of “donation” is elaborate. First, a petition signed 
by the group is filed with the State Governor and with the State 
Agrarian Commission. Next, the Governor makes the petition 
public and the Agrarian Commission informs the owners of the 
land. The Commission investigates the eligibility of the petitioners 
and stakes out the land in question. If the Agrarian Commission 
finds no cause for objection, the land is then given to the petitioning 
group in provisional possession. The proceedings are thereupon 
forwarded to the National Agrarian Advisory Board, whose job it 
is to draft the final order of possession. This order is signed by 
the President of the Republic, registered in the National Agrarian 
Title Registry, and published in the official gazette of the Federal 
Government. Finally, the landowner is asked to appear within 
three days to witness the delivery of the land, or to appeal against 
the expropriation. At every step of the procedure, the right of 
appeal is reserved for the landowner; he has, however, no right to 
stop proceedings, as he formerly could, by means of an injunc- 
tion.^^^ Indemnity to the landlord is paid in the form of 40-year 
5 per cent agrarian bonds on the assessed tax value of the expro- 
priated land plus ten per cent. 

iw Barber, op, ciL, p. IM, loi/did., p. 114. 
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The land acquired in this way is always given to the group in 
common possession, but it is up to the members whether they 
decide to parcel it out or to work it collectively. In the Laguna 
region all the Ejidos are run collectively. 

No fee for admission into an Ejido is required. There accrue, 
however, in the initiation of the process of land-assignment, ex- 
penses to which each petitioner has to contribute his share. 

The whole process, from the filing of the petition until the final 
taking possession of the land, used to be protracted. It could 
require in some cases five years or even more,^®^ ^ind not seldom the 
ignorance of the peons has been exploited by irresponsible offi- 
^i^ls 103 xhe drastic changes brought about by Cardenas in the 
handling of land distribution and Ejido formation can be deduced 
from the fact that, in 1936, 221 of these farms were established in 
the Laguna region. Since then the number has risen to 308. 

No figures are available on the turnover in the collective groups 
of the Laguna. As long as a member contributes his share to the 
common work, he remains in good standing. Expulsion is rare, 
and is resorted to only for these reasons: (I) continued lack of 
willingness to work under the direction of the elected authorities; 
(2) creating disorder; (3) agitation against the collective system; 
(4) robbery or other criminal ofFenses.'^®^ 

Since ail property in the collective Ejido is common and un- 
alienable, the members actually enjoy only the use of the land and 
its product. It appears that no kind of compensation is conceded 
to those w^ho leave an Ejido, either voluntarily or on account of 
expulsion. 

Supervised Self-Government 

Self-government is under supervision. Since the great majority 
of the members are not only destitute but also illiterate — the 
rate of illiteracy in the Laguna region was 73 per cent, according 
to Senior — the problem of administration, presented by the Ejidos, 
is chiefly one of supervision and education. We find, accordingly, 
similarly to the F.S.A., a twofold management: one part external, 
supplied by the government; and the other, internal, formed from 
among the members of the communities themselves. Theoretically, 
these cooperatives are expected to grow to the point where all gov- 

i02 Simpson, op, ciL, p. 104, toz nnd,, p. 100. 

W Senior, op, ciL^ pp* 17 t p. 28. 
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ernmental supervision will become unnecessary, but complete self- 
government seems still to be a long way off. 

Siiperiision by government is at present fairly strict and com- 
prehensive. Two agencies are charged with the administration of 
the coIlecti\e Ejido: the National Agrarian Commission, which, 
through its State Commissions, supervises the establishment of the 
colony; and the National Bank of Ejido Credit, which fwnishes the 
means, financial and otherwise, to make the settlements run. This 
bank, a unique feature in Mexican agricultural administration, 
was established by an act of the Mexican Congress in December, 
1935 — with an authorized capital of 120 million pesos ($33,321,000), 
to be paid in full by the Federal Government before the termina- 
tion of the Six-Year Plan in 1940.i®® The main functions of the 
National Bank are: (1) the advancing of credits to the Ejidos; (2) 
the ‘‘direction of land utilization”; (3) the purchase of supplies 
and the marketing of harvested crops for communal farmers. In 
piacdce, the Bank is, as Senior puts it, “a combination of banker, 
agricultural expert, family doctor, schoolteacher, lawyer, athletic 
director, and personal advisor.” 

To facilitate its activities, the Bank has divided the whole Laguna 
region into sixteen zones and has put in charge of each a zone chief 
and an assistant zone chief. The direct contact with the Ejidos is 
kept up by the assistant zone chief, who thus forms the connecting 
link between the Bank and the internal administration of each 
Ejido. 

The internal administration is in the hands of two committees, 
one executive, the other supervisory. The Executive Committee 
consists of three members and three alternates all elected by the 
general assembly of members. This Committee elects from among 
its members a President who acts as chief executive of the Ejido. 
The supervisory, or Vigilance Committee is also formed of three 
elected members an'd their alternates. It acts as a control body and 
is charged with “seeing that the land is used in the best possible 
manner, and that . . . investments (in machinery, mules, goods for 
the cooperative store, etc.) are well made.” All legal papers 
have to be signed by both the President of the Executive Com- 
mittee and tlie Chairman of the Vigilance Committee. 

Barber, op, ciL, p. !!6. 

lOTSee Senior, op, ciL, p. 21* Also, Nathaniel and Sylvia Weyl, op, ciLj pp- 
194 f. 

IW Senior, nh. eif . n. IS. 
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The management of the Ejido, the carrying out of the admin- 
istrators’ decisions, is supervised by officers elected in general 
assemblies. The most important of these is the work-chief. Others, 
subordinate to him, include the warehouseman, the corral keeper^, 
or herdsman, the mechanic, and the manager of the cooperative 
store. 

The work-chief assigns jobs to each member and sees that the 
assignments are completed. He also checks on the utilization of 
machinery and keeps a record of animals, feed, and fuels. But he 
is not an independent agent: the details oi the program are decided 
at weekly meetings of the assistant zone chief and the two com- 
mittees, at which the work-chief is present. It is his duty to organize 
the day-to-day execution of the program. 

Rules for the conduct of members are set forth in the Mode! 
Rules For Self-Government, drawn up by the Ejido Bank after 
consultation with the members. Attendance at the monthly 
assembly is obligatory; absence is punishable by a lay-off of one to 
fifteen days, depending on frequency of absence. The use of insult- 
ing language in the assembly is forbidden, and the delinquent is 
threatened with ejection from the hall. The Model Rules also form 
the basis for ail work relations, in and out of the Ejido, and define 
the responsibilities of members regarding machinery, animals, and 
the like. 

In spite of the obvious good-will of all concerned, the functioning 
of the Ejidos was not too smooth at the start. Political interests, 
the inexperience and lack of education of the members, their un- 
preparedness for the new ways of work and life, caused many and 
frequent conflicts. To cope with these difficulties, an inter-Ejido 
organization was created in each zone, with an over-ail body com- 
prised of delegates from all the Ejidos of the region. Each zone 
elected a committee of six delegates; each oi them was charged with 
supervision of some one branch of the general activities: education, 
administration, health, credit, grievances, and agricultural problems. 

Similarly, the Ejidos of the whole region elected a Central Con- 
sultative Committee of Ejidatarios, consisting of eight delegates, six 
in charge of the same fields as the zone committee, but on a region- 
wdde basis, and two in charge of finance and public utilities, irriga- 
tion, etc. According to Senior, these inter-Ejidal bodies, by facili- 
tating communication between the Bank and the Ejidos, and by 
giving the membership an over-all organization which they had con- 
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trolled and in which they had confidence, were of considerable 
value in reducing the frequency of conflict. They were, in fact, 
found effective enough to be incorporated into the Agrarian Code 
in December, 1939, and introduced in all regions where the Ejido 
was numerous. At the same time the name, Central Consultative 
Committee, was changed to Union of Ejidal Credit Societies. In the 
Laguna the Union consists of delegates from the sixteen zones 
together with a representative of the Ejido Bank. The fields of 
super\ision have been reduced to five: credit, commerce and insur- 
ance, agriculture, machinery, and social service, the latter including 
education, health, and administration. The work of the Union, 
like that of the Ejido Executive Committee, is checked by a Vigi- 
lance Committee. 

Limited Cooperation 

An analysis of the degree of cooperation practiced in the collec- 
tive Ejidos shows that collectivism is still in its incipient stage. Like 
the F.SA. cooperative farms, the Ejidos are merely agricultural 
cooperative associations. The work is done in common, but con- 
sumption and all other aspects of life remain largely individual. 

Membership is based on work; those who do not want to or are 
unable to do a man’s full job cannot remain in good standing. 
Work relations, regulated by the Model Rules, have to be ac- 
cepted by the General Assembly of each Ejido before they become 
binding; hence, the discipline they imply is self-imposed. For 
example, the members must be ready for work at 7 a.m., and if 
late -without reason, they may lose the right to work that day, which 
means loss of income. The orders of the elected work-chief must 
be obeyed; disobedience may be punished with loss of three work- 
days on the first offence, and may lead to expulsion, if repeated. 
Finally, the members are forbidden to accept any outside work as 
long as the Ejido ft in need of their labor. This last rule was 
necessitated by the interference of landlords; they found themselves 
short of labor after the establishment of the Ejido, and sometimes 
offered higher pay to lure members away from 

Compensation for work is of three kinds: w^ages, piece rates, and 
profit sharing. Wages are unequal, differing according to skill. The 
unskilled receives 1.50 to 2 pesos a day; the skilled worker, a tractor 
operator, a well tender, earns 3 to 5 pesos. The pay of the work- 

10® Simpson, Gp. at,, p. 17, 
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chief is 3 to 4 pesos. Piece rates are paid during the cotton picking 
season. Shares in the profit — the surplus remaining from die sale 
of crops after deduction of the credit repayments plus five per cent 
for the “social fund” — do not depend on the wage rate, but are 
distributed equally, depending only on the number of hours worked 
during the season. 

No payment is made for work done on projects which serve the 
community as a whole, such as the construction of schools or meet- 
ing halls and the maintenance of roads; this work is obligatory. 

According to Senior, the average income in the region rose from 
75 centavos prior to the establishment of the Ejidos to 2.25 pesos a 
day in 1938 and to 3.04 pesos in 1939. Besides cash income, the 
members enjoy certain benefits, as, for example, a share in the 
produce from the community garden plot; and they are permitted 
to keep animals, a privilege denied in most cases to laborers on a 
hacienda. 

Although life in the Ejido is still for the most part individualistic, 
thanks to the influence of the Ejido Bank it is slowly being modified 
by the spirit of cooperation. This is noticeable in the handling of 
the basic necessities of life, as well as in the use made of leisure 
time. Wdiereas houses in the region were formerly simple reed and 
mud huts, adobe shacks, or even caves in the river bank, “totally 
unfit for human occupation,” the Bank has helped to finance the 
construction of inexpensive but modern houses. The construction 
program is carried out slowly, it is true, but progress can be dis- 
cerned. Thus, at the time of Senior’s study, 1,159 new farm houses 
had been built in the region. 

One of the chief sanitary problems of Mexican housing is drink- 
ing water. Tw^o yeai's after land distribution in the Laguna, in 
1939, the cause of 45 per cent of ail illness and 10 per cent of all 
deaths was found to be unsanitary water. The next year this rate 
dropped to 25 per cent and 6 per cent, respectively. By the spring 
of 1940 about 129 new wells had been sunk, and it can be assumed 
that conditions have since further improved. 

The peon members of the Ejido have become part-owners of the 
land. As ejidatarios they are supposed to cultivate it less for profit 
than for their own betterment. The Ejido Bank found it easy to 
convince them that the cash-crop system practiced in the region was 
undesirable for them. Consequently, the area previously devoted 
to cotton was restricted in favor of other crops, such as wheat. 
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alfalfa, and This change was an initial step in the direction 

of diversification in farming — the natural mode for the cooperative 
community. Diversification immediately resulted in a more varied 
diet — a matter of prime importance to the members. Their tradi- 
tional fare — tortillas, frijoles, and chile ~ not only lacked variety 
and balance but was also quantitatively insufficient.^^^ 

Already the quantity consumed has increased. Thus, ^ according 
to marketing statistics cited by Senior, corn consumption rose from 
64,520 tons in 19B6 to 84,896 tons in 1938. Similarly, wheat con- 
sumption increased from 18,341 tons in the same period to 22,803 
tons, and that of beans from 4,585 tons to 8,068 tons. As for in- 
crease in variety, the ejidatarios have learned not only how to pro- 
duce new types of food but also how to enjoy them. The com- 
munity vegetable garden, the fishermen’s cooperatives and fish- 
distributing cooperatives serve the one end; home education taught 
in adult classes serves the other. 

It has, in fact, been found that the easiest way to interest people 
in cooperation is as consumers. With this in mind the Ejido Bank 
has encouiaged the opening of cooperative stores in the Ejidos, of 
which 105 have been started. Seven have failed, ‘'because of bad 
management, selling on credit,” and, interestingly enough, because 
of robberies; the rest show a profit. A section of the Union of Ejidal 
Credit Societies now serves as a “rudimentary cooperative whole- 
sale society for the consumers’ cooperatives.” 

By reducing the prices as much as 25 per cent, the stores have 
helped to increase the use of commodities such as beds and other 
furniture, tableware, and kitchen utensils. They have also helped 
to change the outward appeai'ance of the peon: instead of the 
huaraches he prefers shoes, now that he can afford to buy them; he 
likes to put on a hat of good quality instead of the old straw 
variety, and he dresses his wdfe and children in a better grade of 
clothing. Thus he fooks and feels better. 

The center of recreational activity in the Ejido is the school. 
In the adult classes the teacher has usually to start from scratch. 
Of the 4,865 members who attended night classes in the year of 
Senior’s survey, 2,053 could not even read and write; for many of 

no According to Senior (op ciL, p. 26), 7,000 hectares of wheat were sown 
In the 1936-37 season, 33,000 the next >ear, and 52,000 the next, but only 44,000 
in 1939-40. 

m Simpson, op, dt^ pp. 263 t 


112 Senior, op, cit,, p. 24. 
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them education in the three R*s was the first formal schooling they 
had ever received. In general, adult classes are devoted to subjects 
of direct concern to the member; they may help him to understand 
the rules of the Ejido and the principles of the 1917 Constitution, 
which initiated the agrarian reform. Besides these classes, the 
teacher, in collaboration with the Women’s League, arranges sports 
activities ior the younger folk. Baseball and soccer are the pre- 
ferred sports. 

A drastic reform in the use of leisure time can be seen in the 
complete elimination of saloons from the Ejidos and in banning 
the sale of intoxicating drinks of any kind. In the land of pulque — 
‘^second to none as a destroyer of health, an underminer of charac- 
ter, and a sapper of initiative and energy^’* — this must mean a 
tremendous saving in productive energy. Likewise, with the im- 
pro\ement of living standards, gambling houses and other centers 
of vice have disappeared. A favorite recreation is going to a neigh- 
boring town, or to Torreon, center of the Laguna region, to see a 
moving picture or to attend a major-league baseball game.^^^ 

One of the severe obstacles to rural rehabilitation in Mexico is 
the prevalence of disease. Contrary to the opinion of some, formed 
on the basis of impressions rather than facts, the Mexican people 
“are a sick people; their span of life is short, and their footsteps are 
dogged by disease from the cradle to the grave; they die young, and, 
if one may say so, often.” Two sets of figures should suffice to 
demonstrate the truth of this statement. During the period 1926 to 
1930, the average mortality rate for Mexico was 25.5 per 1,000; this 
means a rate 116.3 per cent above that of the United States. In 
1930 the rate of infant mortality in Mexico was 13L6 per 1,000, 
about 102 per cent above that of the United States.^^^ 

The following are the chief causes of death, in order of their 
frequency: diarrhea and enteritis, chronic bronchitis, broncho- 
pneumonia and pneumonia, malaria, typhoid and paratyphoid 
fevers, and smallpox.^^'^ 

Having earnestly begun the task of rehabilitation, the Mexican 
Government had to deal with the urgent problem of medical care. 
Health services were organized in the Laguna region in November, 
1936, at which time the land was turned over to the Ejidos. Since 

113 Simpson, op. cit , p. 267. n-i Senior, op. ciL, p. 36. 

115 Simpson, op. ctL, p. 272. p. 273. 

n’t Ibid., pp. 274 ff. 
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then the medical authorities have covered the region with a net- 
work of 14 dispensaries, iO first-aid stations, 5 dental clinics, and a 
liO-bed hospital in Torreon. The dispensary staff usually consists 
of a ph\sician, an assistant physician, two visiting nurses, a phar- 
macist, a chauffeur, and a janitor, and each dispensary owns one or 
Wo ambulances. There are three field-hospital clinics with ma- 
ternity wards and operating rooms. Finally, a Traveling Sanitary 
Brigade, including an epidemiologist, a physician, a dentist, a mid- 
wife, and several nurses, instructs Ejido members in basic sanitary 
requirements. The Brigade goes directly into the Ejidos where it 
conducts demonstration lessons on the value of prophylaxis against 
contagious diseases and on hygiene and related fields. 

The services of the system are at the disposal of Ejido families for 
a fee of two pesos (less than forty cents) a month. And the Ejidos 
are learning to avail themselves of these opportunities. During 
1938, as Senior relates, the hospital had 1,283 in-patients, held 
24,000 consultations, issued 9,372 prescriptions, performed 501 
major operations, made 2,310 laboratory analyses, and took 1,037 
X rays.iis 

Heretofore, no provisions have been made for invalidism and old- 
age insurance. But Senior states that **a social insurance scheme for 
the region is being studied.*' 

The Ejido, still at the stage of a cooperative producers* associa- 
tion, has effected no profound changes in the traditional family 
pattern. It has, however, brought about significant progress in the 
status of the peon woman. Although she cannot become a member 
of the Ejido, she has learned to participate more extensively in the 
life of the community. She has found organizational expression in 
the Women's League (Ligas Femeniles), whose long-range aim is **to 
help our fathers, husbands, or brothers to care for the land which 
has been given them. Then look after our children's education, 
find a better place for ourselves as mothers, wives, and as women 
worthy of all respect. Then, to strive for a better home for our 
families, for a better community, and a better country. Finally, to 
fight for the freedom of all women, so that they may enjoy the 
rights which justly belong to them.” 

By 1940 there were 159 Women's Leagues in existence in the 
Laguna region, with a total membership of 4,000. Each League is 
run by an elected executive committee whose officers, called ”secre- 

IIS Senior, op. cit, pp. SB t p. 25- no Ibid., p. S5. 
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taries/’ are in charge of hygiene, education, organization, and 
propaganda. Most of the Leagues own sewing machines and corn- 
grinding mills; some supervise and run the local grocery stores. As 
mentioned above, the Leagues exert a healthy influence in recrea- 
tional activities. Thus, by helping to raise the standards of her 
community, the Ejido woman appears to be on the way to a more 
important status ~ possibly to full emancipation in the not too dis- 
tant future. 

The processes of drastic reform, such as those initiated in the 
Laguna region, cannot succeed unless accompanied by effective 
methods of education for all age groups. For adults growm up 
under different conditions, the problem is mainly one of making 
clear to them the meaning of reforms and of gaining their good-will 
and support. The children, on the other hand, must be prepared 
for the task of continuing where their fathers wdll have to leave 
oft’, and encouraged to improve, if possible, on the past. 

Because of these essential aims, the role of school and teacher is 
much more vital in the Ejido than it is in more static societies. The 
teacher cannot limit her activity to the imparting of slightly de- 
tached “general” knowledge. Here, besides teaching the three R's, 
she has to be able to interpret all the phases of the new program 
to the parents as well as to the children. 

The establishment of a school in an Ejido is characteristic of its 
relation to the community. The teacher, arriving in a new place, 
is confronted with the problem not only of getting the schoolhouse 
built, but even of finding the money to do it with. In planning the 
building and its grounds she has to keep in mind the many func- 
tions which it is going to serve. She has to have classrooms, to be 
sure; but besides, there will be needed flush toilets and showers to 
teach the villagers the basic requirements of hygiene; there will 
have to be a vegetable garden in which vitamins unknown to the 
peons will be cultivated; and a plot to be worTced by the members 
for the benefit of the teacher. There will have to be space reserved 
for a school library, which will serve at the same time as a com- 
munity library. An adult education program will need to be 
planned; sports organized; and a Women's League established as 
an auxiliary to ail these undertakings. In short, the teacher’s 
problem is to build a “center of study and resolution of all collec- 
tive problems in their economic, artistic, social, recreational, and 
cultural aspects.** 
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How hard a task this is can be infeired from Senior’s figures on 
school attendance in the Laguna region. Of a total rural school 
population of 28,621, only 22,601 were registered, and not more 
than an average of 15,335 attended school at the time of this 

record.^22 

In 1940 the number of teachers in the Laguna was 443. All of 
tliem belonged to the Confederation of Educational Workers, piob- 
ably the most important trade-union in Mexico. They were super- 
vised by ten inspectors, tiavelling on motorcycles from one end of 
the region to the other. These inspectors served in a double ca-^ 
pacity. They were also the mail carriers for villages which never 
before had had any connection with the outside world. 

Not all the schools attain the model equipment described above. 
Man\ of them have no libraries, some lack playgrounds and other 
facilities. Still, there are those that have open-air theatres and 
other highly developed functions. In over a hundred of the Laguna 
schools the students have organized cooperatives, which sell shares 
at ten centa\'os each to the members and supply them with pencils, 
notebooks, and candy at more reasonable prices than the stores. 

At the Santa Teresa Agricultural School, adult education plays 
an interesting part. The school has been founded to train promising 
members of the Ejidos in community leadership. The curriculum 
includes farm mechanics, irrigation, bookkeeping, cooperative ad- 
ministration, economics, collective farming, and other related sub- 
jects. The school is organized like an Ejido, with all the features 
of an agricultural experiment station, and the teaching is done 
through practice. After a course of a year and a half, the students, 
whose average age is thirty, are able to assume a leading part in the 
management of their home Ejido. 

The National Bank 

More difficult thafi the problem of internal management is that 
of the National Bank of Ejido Credit. Since these settlements have 
been formed by the poorest of the peasants, financing them is a full- 
sized job. The state in which the peons were admitted to member- 
ship is described by the Director of the Union of Laguna as follows: 
“We must record . . . that when we started our activities as 
ejidaiarios in 1936, we had not a single piece of goods which might 
serve as a real guarantee for credit institutions. Our land could 
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not be alienated and therefore xvould not serve, and we lacked work 
animals, machinery, crops to sell or any other material goods.*' 
Accordingly, every penny that went into their settlement as an 
Ejido had to be borrowed. They had to have maintenance money 
until the first crops came in; money to buy livestock, machinery, 
and other farm implements; and money for land improvement, 
particularly for proper irrigation — an important condition of suc- 
cessful farming in all of Mexico. 

Irrigation is effected in the Laguna partly by the floods of the 
rivers Nazas and Aguanaval, and partly by pump wells. Flood 
water, however, is available for only 88 per cent of the land occu- 
pied by the Ejidos. To improve matters, the Government has begun 
the construction of Ei Palmita dam on the Nazas river, with a 
prospective storage capacity of three billion cubic meters. But until 
its completion the settlements must depend in part on the wells; 
55 wells will have been drilled and equipped since the distribution 
of lands, bringing the total number in the Laguna to 517 in 1959. 
According to estimates, 400 more will have to be sunk to cover the 
needs. The Ejido Bank has to finance ail expenses, including such 
major improvements. The Bank apparently has performed the task 
in a way as novel as it is efficacious. 

Arturo Gaona, an official of the Torreon branch, describes the 
process of financing an Ejido as follows .^24 Representatives of the 
given Ejido meet with the Bank's agronomist. Together they work 
out a careful plan of activities for months and even years ahead. 
This usually includes estimates of the acreage to be put under 
cultivation, of the members needed in each particular phase of 
operation, of the cost of equipment, and of the probable com- 
mercial value of the yield. Next, the Ejido formally applies to 
the Bank for a loan in the amount of these estimated requirements. 
Two kinds of loans are granted: a short-tergi credit for current 
operating costs, and a long-term credit, usually five years, for 
machinery and other durable equipment. 

The Ejido receives the short-term loan in weekly payments, 
enough to cover wages and other running expenses. The interest 
charged is 8 per cent per annum. At the end of the season the Ejidos 
sell their crop through the Bank, and, if possible, pay off the short- 

123 /6tU, p. 48. 

124 See Arturo Gaona, ‘*So Much Land, So Many People,** Lnnd Policy Re- 
view {February, 1941). 
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term debt and 20 per cent of the long-term loan. The balance of 
income, if any, is declared as a dividend and paid to the members 
at a ratio calculated on the basis of their work-days. The Ejido is 
then free to apply for next year*s credit. 

Senior illustrates the manner in which the Ejido Barcelona in 
Durango settled accounts with the Bank.^^s xhis colony received 
200 pesos per ton for its wheat crop — a total of 96,770 pesos. The 
sum was accounted for as follows: 


Repa)nnient of 1/5 of loan for machinery, implements, 
and senii-permanent improvements _ _ . 

(Pesos) 

6,116.31 

600.77 

Jtt . - - -- - - 

Three per cent for purchase of Class C stock in Banco 



170.32 

Repayment of Bank's loans for daily advances to mem- 
bers, for work animals, oil and gasoline for machinery 
Tnterpst _ __ _ _ 

26,644.53 

732.58 

Orjp per cent fr»r pnrclha*^e of C stork 

269.14 

Taxes (three per cent of value of crop) 

2,903.10 

Social fund for local community betterment (five per 
rent of rrop value) _ . _ _ . 

4,838 50 

Medir.al servire rnn tr ibiitinn __ 

593.00 

TmVatinn fee (.f> pesns per hertare) 

225.00 


Distributed as dividends to 77 members 

43,093.25 

53,676.75 


Realized on sale of wheat ^ _ 

96,770.00 


Figures of the total amounts advanced by the Ejido Bank to the 
Ejidos in the Laguna region are available only with regard to crop 
loans for the first three years of operation. According to Senior, 
the Bank advanced^ to the Ejidos in the first year 34,143,009.67 
pesos; in the following year the credit was somewhat smaller, 
amounting to 28,839,676.39 pesos; and in the third year it was 
further reduced to 24,730,987.86 pesos. 

According to Bank statements, 40 per cent of the Ejidos repaid 
their loans in the first year: the following year the net profit made 
by all Ejidos amounted to 1,981,051.53, and the repayments in- 
creased; in the third year the net profits rose to 7,850,459.78 pesos 
125 Senior, op, dt., p. 46. 
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and 60 per cent of the Ejidos were able to repay the advanced 
credits.^-® 

To complete the picture of the Bank’s financial aid to the Ejidos, 
the help offered in purchasing essential commodities may be worth 
mentioning. The Torreon branch of the Ejido Bank has, as Gaona 
relates, established “concentration store-houses” throughout the 
region, which sell the main supplies needed by the Ejidos at whole- 
sale prices. In 1939 these store-houses sold to the Ejidos 10,126 tons 
of corn, 2,334 tons of hay, 2,822 tons of alfalfa, 22,247 tons of barley, 
5,711,000 litres of tractoline, 1,552,000 litres of gasoline, 3,049,000 
litres of diesel oil, and 619,000 litres of oil. 

The two main crops of the Laguna region are wheat and cotton: 
96 per cent of the cultivated land, about 100,000 hectares, is given 
over to them. The tendency, however, is to increase the proportion 
of wheat. In 1937-38, of the total cultivated area, 65,000 hectares 
were farmed for cotton and 33,000 for wheat; in 1938-39, cotton 
decreased to 57,000 hectares, and wheat increased to 52,000 hectares. 
In 1939-40, both crops decreased — cotton to 50,000 hectares and 
wheat to 44,000.127 

Since the Ejido is run along lines of large-scale farming, mechani- 
zation is one of its attributes. The degree of mechanization 
achieved can be deduced from Gaona’s list of farm equipment 
owned in 1940 by the 300 Ejidos in the Laguna region: 417 tractors, 
126 combine threshers, 33 threshers, 1,352 German plows, 862 disk 
plows, 339 tractor harrows, 69 tractor planters, 115 packing ma- 
chines, 780 rollers, 12,586 cultivating machines, 2,148 scrapers, 136 
trucks, 373 platforms or freight wagons. In addition, the Ejidos 
owned 1,018 mule harrows, 42,268 mule-traction planters, and 
21,731 mules. 

The cause of economic difficulties is not a lack of modern equip- 
ment; it is chiefly insufficient land. According to Gaona, the mini- 
mum estimated area needed for the suppoft of one family is 4 
hectares — 2.4 to be planted for cotton and 1,6 for wheat. Yet, in 
1941, 76 per cent of the settlements, containing 88 per cent of the 
total Ejido population in the region, had less than that at their 
disposal. This handicap is partly attributed to the fact that at the 
time of land distribution, 16,000 migratory workers had to be in- 
cluded in the Ejidos. Other handicaps impeding progress are purely 
physical, such as poverty of the soil, or poor irrigation. There is 

126 Ibid., p. 23. 127 Ibid.^ pp. 9 t 
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hope that these may, in most instances, be overcome in the near 
future. 

There is, however, one shortcoming that does not promise easy 
remedy, and that is the frequent inability of the members to work 
together under the new system. Wherever they consistently refuse 
to act as a group, the situation becomes hopeless. Ejidos of this 
sort are a burden on the whole project, and the Bank, Senior 
indicates, will have to withdraw credit in such cases and hand the 
failures over to social welfare agencies.^^^ 

Implications of the Ejido 

In conclusion, it should be noted that many of the virtues as well 
as the shortcomings of the Ejido are similar to those of the F.S.A. 
cooperative farms. They resemble each other, in fact, in many ways. 
Like the F.S.A. farm, the IMexican experiment originated in a 
sense of responsibility on the part of the Government toward the 
destitute farmer, and in the hope of modernizing the country's agri- 
culture. They show also a strong similarity of administrative set-up; 
they are theoretically self-governing, but the Government as creditor 
finds it necessary to exercise strict control and to supplement with 
an intensive educational program. Likewise, both types of coopera- 
tive deserve credit for fulfilling the rehabilitation task satisfactorily. 
We have reason to conclude that the Ejido is taking care of the 
**ten criteria of rehabilitation.” 

Whether the price of this achievement is commensurate with its 
value will depend, as it did in that of the American equivalent, on 
the point of view. If the criterion of financial profit is allowed to 
prevail, the case for the Ejido will certainly appear doubtful. If, 
however, social and moral values are conceded, disinterested judges 
will render a more favorable verdict. The difficulty in pronouncing 
judgment will remain in the fact that social and moral values can 
never be final and w^il never definitely settle the argument. 

In one respect — that of its future security — the Ejido appears 
to differ substantially from the F.S.A. cooperatives. Although open 
to the same dangers of political interference which proved fatal to 
the American experiment, the Mexican situation contains two hope- 
ful factors. First, community living is not alien to the tradition of 
the country; it represents rather a return to an original mode of 
communal organization. Even though he might be deprived of his 

ns ibid., p. 23. 
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common land, the Mexican peon always lived in villages and not 
on isolated farms. And then the historic origin of the Ejido differs 
from that of the F,S.A. farm. The l^fexican cooperative came as a 
result of '‘real revolution/’ which, as Simpson finds, was essentially 
agrarian.^2® While the F.S.A. farms formed a small part of the re- 
habilitation program of the New Deal, whose political exponent 
was stilbin power when they were abolished, the Ejido has been 
growing since the first day of its inauguration, independent of fre- 
quent changes of government. It received a tremendous impetus 
under Lazaro Cardenas, but according to recent newspaper reports, 
it is still being extended to new regions under his successor, Avila 
Camacho. The future of the Ejido seems therefore secure, as long 
as no counter-revolution destroys the democratic regime and, with 
it, all vestiges of agrarian reform. 

Before concluding the subject of the Ejido, we should like to 
underline one significant aspect of its historical development, which 
involves a principle basic to the planning of the cooperative com- 
munity. We have found it effective in the case of New Llano and 
we find it demonstrated again in the history of the Ejido. It is 
the principle pointed out by Gide — that community of property 
is more productive of conflict than private property. 

Originally, the organization of the Ejidos was ruled by collecti- 
vistic ideas, codified in “Circular 51/' according to which “Ejido 
lands were to be held and worked in common — • all for one and one 
for all, and no questions raised concerning mine and thine.” This 
system, called by Simpson “simple collectivism,” was dislocated by 
the “Law of Ejido Patrimony” in 1925, which insisted on a basis 
of “(fairly) rugged individualism.” Even those communities who 
were satisfied to run their farmland as “one big farm/' were forced 
to divide it among the members.^^^ “Peace and progress” vanished 
from the Ejidos, and they reached an impasse. The only way out, 
as suggested by the agraristas and by Simpsc?n's book of that time, 
was to return to their original collectivism. 

As we have seen, the Agrarian Code of 1934, one of the first 
legislative acts of the Cardenas regime, has carried out the program 
of the agraristas and, in spite of its weaknesses, the Ejido has since 
maintained its steady and consistent growth. There is still conflict; 
the principle of “mine and thine” is not yet entirely eliminated. 

129 Simpson, op. ciL, p. 43, 130 /did. 

131 /did., pp. 464 ff. 
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But today, all land is otvned and is being worked in common. At 
least there is no conflict about the basic concern of a cooperative 
community: the distribution of land. That source of conflict has 
been eliminated. 



CHAPTER Vm 


THE KOLKHOZ, A '' SIMPLE AFFAIR 


Critics of the collectivization of agriculture in Soviet Russia like 
to stress the difficulty of obtaining a reliable picture of its develop- 
ment. For this they blame the instability of the Government’s 
policy and a certain discrepancy between theory and practice. 
Whatever the justice of their reproof, it is certain there does not 
exist in English any authentic monograph on the Kolkhoz. Every 
book about Soviet Russia written in the past ten or fifteen years con- 
tains a few pages on the collective farms, but a systematic sur\ey 
of these farms has yet to be made. 

No survey of this kind can be offered in the present chapter. It 
would have to be based on a scientific field investigation and lies 
therefore beyond the possibilities of this war period. We can only 
attempt to present a somewhat composite picture of the salient 
features of the Soviet collective farm, in which more emphasis will 
be placed on plan and intention than on an appraisal of practice. 
This, however, should contribute something of value to a workable 
pattern for the resettlement cooperative community. 

Aims of the Kolkhoz 

The name Kolkhoz (plural Kolkhozy) as applied to the col- 
lective farms of Soviet Russia is misleading. Kolkhoz is a word 
formed by contraction of the first syllables of the two Russian words 
‘‘kollektivnoye khozyaistvo,” meaning '‘collecSve economy” or '‘col- 
lective farm.” But there were actually three different types of collec- 
tive farms in Soviet Russia: the commune, the artel, and the toz.^®^ 
Ail three represent different degrees of cooperation. The most 
extreme type is the commune, in which consumption as well as 

132 See ^lalevsky — ]\falevitch, ‘‘Kolkhoz, Collective Farms/* in Russia, 
U,S,S.R.A., Complete Handbook (New York, 1932), pp, 712 ff. See also Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, Soviet Communism, A New CivUixation (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1936), VoL I, pp. 241 f. 

ifio 
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production are handled collectively; the lowest on the cooperative 
scale is the toz, which is merely a temporary association of farmers 
for the carrying out of certain limited tasks together. What is 
usually referred to as Kolkhoz is actually the second type of collec- 
tive farm, the artel. Artel is the name used in Russian literature 
and in governmental publications on the subject. Since, however. 
Kolkhoz has become with us identical with artel and fs almost 
exclusively used, we shall follow that accepted usage. Moreover, 
the toz having completely disappeared and the commune existing 
only in negligible numbers as compared with the artel, the latter 
has become the dominating type of the Soviet agricultural com- 
munity and the equivalent of the generic term Kolkhoz. 

Artel is defined in Webster’s dictionary as “an independent union 
of laborers working collectively and sharing the profits,” and that 
is tvliat the Kolkhoz essentially is. Only the means of production 
are collectivized in this Soviet community; all other aspects of life 
aie influenced but not controlled by cooperative principles. 

The initial impulse in the formation of the Kolkhoz is attributed 
by M. M. Wolf to Markevitch, later the Assistant Commissar of 
Agriculture, but at that time manager of the Ukrainian state farm 
“Shevchenko.” According to Wolf, Markevitch offered to lend to 
a nearby village tractors and other machinery, together with tech- 
nical personnel ~ on condition that “all landmarks were to be re- 
moved and ail the land thrown into one large piece; collectivized, 
as it was called.” In return for the loan the peasants were to give 
to the state farm 25 per cent of the winter corn and 33 1/3 per cent 
of the spring corn/®® This version, however, is not entirely accurate. 
"Wolf describes the practice followed by the Machine and Tractor 
Stations (initialed in Russian MTC). Although the M.T.S. (Eng- 
lish initials) is an essential feature of agricultural collectivization, 
it is not identical with the Kolkhoz. The first rural cooperative 
communities had already originated, as Lazar Volin records, during 
the period of “war communism” (1918-1921).^®“* 

According to Volin, there were in existence on July 1, 1927, fewer 

iSSM. M. Wolf, Paths in the Bevelopment of Agriculture in the U.S,S.R, 
(State Planning Committee of the U.S.S.R., 1930). Quoted by Sir John Russell, 
“The Farming Problem in Russia,” The Slavonic and East European Review, 
Vol. XVI, No. 47 (January, 1938). 

iMlazar Volin, “Agrarian Collectivism in the Soviet Union,” Journal of 
Political Economy (October and December, 1937). 
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than 15,000 Koikhozy, comprising less than 19 per cent of the 
peasant population, and with a sown area of 2,000,000 acres out of 
a total of 280,000,000 cu! tit able acres. It was the Fifteenth Party 
Congress that threw the full weight of the Government behind the 
Kolkhoz, and the first Five-Year Plan (1928-1933) which marked 
the beginning in earnest of collectivized agriculture. 

The reasons for selecting the artel type for the collective farm are 
explicit in the “Model Statutes for Agricultural Artels/* Article 1, 
under “Aims and Objectives**: 

The agricultural workers, poor peasants and middle peasants of the 
village of . . . district . . . oknig . . . voluntarily unite in an agricul- 
tural artel in order to build up ivith common means of production and 
common organized labor, a large collecthe fann, and thereby to secure 
a real and complete victory over the kulaks, over ail exploiters and 
enemies of the toilers, a real and complete victory over poverty and 
ignorance, and over the backwardness of small individual farms, and to 
guarantee a high productivity of labor and a large marketable output 
of the collective farms.^^s 

These objectives are of a twofold nature, partly economic and 
partly political. The first motivation aims chiefly at higher “mar- 
ketable output”; the second at the elimination of the rural capi- 
talist, the kulak. Higher marketable output, according to the 
Marxian theory, could result only from the application of large-scale 
industrial methods to farming. Since the country was not far 
enough advanced to produce the necessary machinery in sufficient 
quantities to supply ail the 25,000,000 small farms then existing, a 
reorganization of rural economy was urgently indicated. Likewise, 
while the industrial proletariat had taken over the political power 
and was ruling the country as a whole, the peasantry, after the ex- 
propriation of the large estates and the nationalization of the land, 
was still dominated by the wealthy village ^rmer, the kulak. In 
both respects the collective large-scale farm promised remedy. As 
Stalin emphasized, “The gieat importance of the Koikhozy . . . 
consists precisely in this, that they provide the foundation for the 
employment of machinery and tractors in agriculture, that they 
form the basis for the transformation of the peasant and his psy- 
chology in the spirit of proletarian socialism/* 

1S5J, Stalin, Building Collective Farms (Nciv York, 1931); see Appendix, 
“Model Statutes for Agricultural Artels.** 

136 Proceedings of the Conference of Marxian Agricultural Economists (Mos- 
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Of the three collective types of Kolkhoz the artel was given 
further preference for reasons of expediency. At the time, Stalin 
^himself considered, and still does, the commune to be the “higher 
. form/' but he found that conditions were not “yet ripe for the 
agricultural communes as the predominant form.” Large and stable 
communes can exist and develop only, he pointed out, “if they 
possess experienced cadres and tried leaders . . . Such cSdres and 
leaders, however, can only be expected to develop as the agricultural 
artels become stronger and consolidated.” Then “will the soil be 
prepared for a mass movement of the peasant toward the com- 
mune.” 

Until that time the artel, “a simple affair and more easily under- 
stood by the broad mass of peasants,” been accepted as the 

most expedient form for the collectivization of agriculture. As soon 
as the Government encouraged the Kolkhoz by such means at its 
disposal as credits, taxation privileges, and land allotment, it began 
to grow rapidly at a ratio exceeding even that specified by the Plan. 
In 1928 it increased to 33,000, and in the following year to 57,000.^^^ 
From then on, stimulated by the development of industry, col- 
lectivization of agriculture proceeded rapidly until, at the outbreak 
of the war, the Kolkhozy numbered about 250,000, with an average 
of 75 families per community. Scarcely more than one per cent of 
Soviet agriculture remained individualistic. 


Formation of the Kolkhoz 

A Kolkhoz is formed when several peasants in the same neigh- 
borhood decide to socialize their “basic means of production,” 
including labor, soil, draught beasts, farm structures, and imple- 
ments, while keeping their individual homes, a small garden, a few 
livestock, poultry, and the like, for themselves. By pooling their 
land they become m2:mbers of the Kolkhoz and are transformed 
from “small” peasants, or mujiks, into agricultural cooperative 
producers. 

Membership is open to all toilers who have reached the age of 
sixteen and are willing to comply with the established rules and 
regulations. The question of admission of applicants is taken up 
first by the Management Committee of the Kolkhoz but is subject 
to approval by the General Meeting of members. When joining, 

Stalin, op, cif.. p. 106. n^lhU, Volin, loc, ctL 
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the member must pay an admission fee \vhich varies according to 
his previous status. In the case of a peasant, this amounts to be- 
tween two and ten per cent of his property, both socialized and 
individual, with the exception of household articles and personal 
belongings. In the case of wage earners, such as agronomists, teach- 
ers, surveyors, or employees of any organization or institution in the 
area of the Kolkhoz, the fee is determined by the IManagemcnt 
Committee but is not aiioxved to exceed ten per cent of the annual 
income. Finally, an agricultural worker who joins a Kolkhoz pays 
a fixed admission fee of not more than five rubles. 

Besides paying ten per cent of the value of their property, workers 
regularly employed outside the Kolkhoz pay a single contribution 
amounting to three per cent of their annual wages. The admission 
fee is the only deduction made from the wages of members, and 
instalment payments are permitted. Admission fees are deposited 
in the “indivisible fund" of the Kolkhoz. 

Excluded from membership are the kulaks and all persons de- 
prived of their civil rights, though exceptions are allowed in the 
case of families where a soldier, sailor, or village teacher, among the 
members, is ready to recommend the applicant. Conditions prior 
to collectivization are indicated by a provision that peasants “who, 
before joining the collective farm, slaughter or sell their cattle, get 
rid of their stock or wantonly sell their seed corn/’ will definitely 
not be accepted by the Kolkhoz. 

The racial composition of the membership is as varied as the 
rural population of Soviet Russia. Any one community will, how- 
ever, show a homogeneous population, inasmuch as the members 
are recruited from the natives of its locality. Instances of a racial 
mixture may occur, nevertheless, because in practice as well as in 
theory no restriction as to race, nationality, or religion is permitted. 

It may be of interest to note here that there exist a number of 
Kolkhozy settled by Jews in the Ukraine, the (Crimea, White Russia, 
Georgia, Daghestan, Uzbekistan, and Biro-Bidjan. In the latter 
area, set aside for a Jewish autonomous state, wdth an estimated 
population of 18,000, there were in 1939, 18 Jewish Kolkhozy out 
of 44 in the entire region. 

In 1931 the Agrarian Institute of the Communist Academy, in 

140 Stalin, op. cit 

141 Raphael Mahler, '‘Jewish Agricultural Colonization in the Soviet Union,"’ 
The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia^ pp. 291 i 
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cooperation with the “Scientific Kolkhoz Institute/' conducted an 
inquiry on the former status of members, and obtained the follow- 
ing data: the number of former “middle” peasants in the Kolkhozy 
varied from 48.7 per cent to 59.4 per cent; the number of agricul- 
tural laborers, i.e., members without land, varied from 7.5 per cent 
to 19.8 per cent. The average representation of the different classes 
is indicated as follows: 55 per cent “middle” peasants, Wi per cent 
“small” peasants, and 14 per cent agricultural labor. 

The small number of those who should have been most strongly 
attracted by the Kolkhoz, the propertyless laborers, may be due to 
the fact that, being the most mobile of the rural population, they 
were quick to abandon agriculture in favor of industry. This trend 
was 'vvelcomed and encouraged by the Government, who had ex- 
pected that the increased use of machinery would reduce the num- 
ber of hands needed in agriculture and would release them for the 
fast growing industry. Politically, only about one per cent of the 
members belong to the Communist Party. 

No figures on turnover in the Kolkhoz are available. It appears 
that voluntary resignations are less frequent than expulsions, which, 
at times, particularly during what Volin calls the “Great Purge of 
1937-38,” have assumed “epidemic proportions.” xhe steady 
increase in the number of Kolkhozy can be taken, on the other 
hand, as an indication that, on the whole, resignations as well as 
expulsions have little influence on the trend toward collectivization. 

According to the “Model Statutes,” a member leaving the Kolkhoz 
receives his share of contributions, but no land once belonging to 
the Kolkhoz can be withdrawn. Land allotment to the departing 
member has to be made, therefore, from outside territory. 

The Kolkhoz in a Planned Economy 

The unique aspect of the Kolkhoz lies in the fact that it is the 
only known cooperative community which is an integral part of a 
planned economy. 

The highest agency in charge of the administration of the 
Kolkhoz is the Commissariat for Agriculture, corresponding to our 
Department of Agriculture. The highest authority for the actual 

“The Russian Peasant Household Under the Mir and the Col- 
lective Farm System,** Foreign Agriculture (March, 1940). See also Volin, 
“Effects of the Drought and Purge on the Agriculture of the Soviet Union/* 
FoteigtJ Agriculture (May, 1939). 
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operations of the Kolkhoz, however, is the State Planning Com- 
mission (Gosplan),^"^^ which issues the “Plan,’' the most compre- 
hensive instrument of Soviet economy. The Commissariat of Agri- 
culture and all local officials directing the activities of the Kolkhoz 
are, in fact, only executive supervisors for those pg^ts of the Five- 
Year Plan (Pyatiletka) which refer to agriculture. 

The Sta’te maintains effective control of the Kolkhoz, chiefly 
through the Machine and Tractor Station. IVhen mechanization of 
agriculture became part of the Plan, the problem arose of supplying 
the Kolkhozy with machinery for large-scale farming. Farm ma- 
chinery was scarce and costly; economy and efficiency demanded 
that it be utilized to its fullest capacity. Concentration of machin- 
eiy at points from which it could be made available to more than 
one Kolkhoz offered a solution to the problem. Thus, the Machine 
and Tractor Stations came into being. Their number rose quickly 
from 158 in 1930 to nearly 7,000 just prior to the war. 

With an increase in numbers came an extension of functions. 
Today the M.T.S. is much more than a mere machine-lending 
center. Its staff is composed not only of technicians who run the 
tractors and train the members of the Kolkhoz in handling modern 
farm machinery; it also includes agronomists w'ho advise the com- 
munity in such matters as rotation of crops, the proper use of fer- 
tilizers, conservation of soil, and other related problems. Its expert 
farm accountants help to establish and maintain sound methods of 
accounting.^^^ In its advisory capacity, the M.T.S. fulfills functions 
similar in some respects to those of the F.S.A. and the Ejido Bank. 

The M.T.S., which is, of course, State-owned and State-financed, 
also plays an important part in the collection of that portion of the 
farm produce which constitutes the State’s compensation for ser- 
vices rendered. This institution has, in fact, become ''the heart and 
center of the local agricultural administration.” 

In internal affairs the Kolkhoz is self-governing. The highest 
authority is the General Meeting of members, which, as stipulated 
by the revised model charter, needs a quorum of two-thirds to act 
in important matters, such as admission and expulsion of members, 

148 The Plan becomes law by decree of the Central Execnthe Committee of 
the U.$.S.R. See Sidney and Beatrice Webb, op. cit., p. 627. 

144 Albert Rhys Williams, Thi Russians (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 194S), p. 115. 

145 Volin, op. ciL 
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eiection of officers, and appropriation of funds. The General Meet- 
ing elects the various committees and the Executive Board, whose 
term under the revised charter has been extended from one to two 
years, but whose powers have been limited in favor of the General 
Meeting. 

Most important to the conduct of affairs are the Management 
Committee and the Audit Committee, both elected for ^ period of 
one year. The former is in charge of the various phases of farm 
business. The latter, similar to the Vigilance Committee of the 
Ejido, supervises the activities of the former. It is charged with 
insuring the * 'observance of the provisions of the statutes, the ful- 
fillment of the production plan, and the carrying out of contracts 
with obligations toward the State.** It also "audits the funds, prop- 
erty, books and accounts’* and "appends its report to the annual 
report.” 

To insure the obedience of members to the accepted rules and 
regulations of the Kolkhoz, the Management Committee can avail 
itself of disciplinary measures. Failure to carry out assignments or 
to fulfill social obligations, absence from work without adequate 
excuse, negligence in handling equipment and livestock, is likely to 
draw punishment ranging from reprimand or warning to temporary 
suspension and fine, or even to expulsion. The abuse connected 
with this extreme penalty has made certain restrictions necessary. 
The revised model charter insists that expulsion be imposed only 
after all other corrective measures have failed. The General Meet- 
ing alone, at which two-thirds of the members must be present, has 
the right to decree expulsion, and even then, the expelled member 
may appeal to the Raion (District) Executive Committee. While 
the appeal is pending, all rights and privileges of the member re- 
main intact. Officers of the Kolkhoz and the party officials con- 
cerned, who violate these provisions are themselves liable to crim- 
inal prosecution.^^^ ^ 

The Kolkhoz as a Compromise 

As we have seen, the Kolkhoz is actually a compromise type of 
cooperative community. It tries to take a middle course between 

Volin, '‘Agrarian Collectivism in the Soviet Union,” Journal of Political 
Economy {October and December, I9S7). 

HTSce Stalin, op, ciL 

148 Volin, “Effects of the Drought and Purge on the Agriculture of the Soviet 
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the “higher form” of the commune and the small individual farm, 
and thus to establish a degree of cooperation acceptable to the 
average Russian peasant. This compromise character extends even 
to that phase of Kolkhoz economy which is the most highly 
socialized. We have defined the Kolkhoz as a producers’ coopera- 
tive, but not all its production is cooperative. Each member, in 
addition tb participating in the cultivation of the communal lands, 
is free to work a small farmstead of his own, usually one of an acre 
or two, and he is allowed to sell privately as much of its products 
as he can spare. He is thus partly a cooperative, partly an individual 
producer.^^^ 

All work in the Kolkhoz has to be done by the members. Hiring 
outside labor is permitted only in times of emergency and is sub- 
ject to approval by the General Meeting. Work on this communal 
land — the average acreage of the Kolkhoz is now about 1,300 
acres — is done in groups called Brigades. A Brigade may consist 
of from five to fifty members assigned to a definite plot of land and 
to a specific role in production. They are directed by a foreman. 
Assignment of Brigades to their tasks is made by the Management 
Committee, which, in turn, must comply with the Gosplan as inter- 
preted by the local agent. No one may refuse to carry out his 
assignment. Article 6 of the revised model charter is explicit on 
this point: “The artel is obliged to carry on collective farming ac- 
cording to the Plan, observing precisely the plans of agricultural 
production and of the obligations to the State laid down by the 
organs of the peasant-workers* Government,” 

The typical work-day begins at 7 a.m. and lasts until 7 p.m., with 
a two-hour recess at noon. Under normal conditions, members 
average 50 work-hours in a five-day w^ek. (Shortly before the 
outbreak of the war, the week was extended to six work-days.) 
Time devoted to collective and individual farming and to leisure 
and sleep, during a 24-hour period, is shown in Table 9, which 
distinguishes between summer and winter seasons. 

It is the woman who gives the larger part of her time to working 
on the individual farmstead. But this state of affairs has not always 

140 Volin, '*The Russian Peasant Household Under the Kfir and the Col- 
lective Farm System,*" Foreign Agriculture (March, 1940), p. 144. 

150 Williams, op. p. 113. 

151 Volin, "‘Agrarian Collectivism in the Soviet Umoa," Journal of Foliimd 
Economy (October and Dcceaibar, 1937). 
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TABLE 9* 

Hours Devoteb to Work, Sleep, and Leisure by Kolkhoz Members 


Activity 

Men 

Women 


! Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Labor On Coliec- 
tive Farm 

6.23 

5.35 

4.43 

2.37 

Labor On Private 
Farm 

2.28 

2.57 

6.50 

7.28 

Leisure 

5.27 

6 29 

5.01 

5 16 

Sleep 

7.42 

8.59 

7.26 

8.39 


* See Sir E John Russell, “The Farming Problem in Russia,” The Slavonic and 
East European Review, Vol. XVI, No. 47 (January, 1938). 


prevailed. Complaints — such as the one cited by Volin, that in 
Siberia *‘the collective farmers are simply too busy to work in the col- 
lectives” — indicate that the balance between the two kinds of work 
has not always been maintained. To enforce a fair standard, the 
Government has had to stipulate a minimum of work-days, which 
each member, under threat of punishment, has to devote to col- 
lective fai'ming. Since the outbreak of the war the required number 
of days has been raised and is now 150 per year. 

Remuneration for work is arranged in a way that reminds us of 
the unequal advance paid in the F.S.A. farms. But in the Kolkhoz 
the problem is more complicated. A member may receive an ad- 
vance for food and other needs (in kind, or in money) to the 
amount of 50 per cent of his estimated year's income. At the end 
of the year, the harvest is thus divided: one portion goes to the 
state taxes, paid in products such as grain, flax, meat, etc.; another 
goes to services rendered by the M.T.S.; the Kolkhoz retains the 
balance, about two-1:hirds of the total harvest. Further deductions 
are made for the Kolkhoz’ own benefit: fodder and seed are set 
aside for the next year; payments are made to the emergency fund; 
sums are allotted for construction and repair, and so on. Only 
after ail these deductions does the member receive his share, accord- 
ing to the number of his labor-days during the year. 

The meaning of the term ‘*Iabor-day” (trudoden), as used in 
Soviet economy, is ambiguous, probably because it is not employed 
in its chronological sense, but as a measure of both quantitative and 
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qualitative work accomplishment. A further complication presents 
itself in that even as a measure of accomplishment the labor-day is 
not an absolute unit but is fixed rather in its relation to the total 
income of the Kolkhoz. It may thus vary from year to year. Un- 
skilled work, for example, rates lower than skilled work; accord- 
ingly, an unskilled worker has to work more hours than a skilled 
worker to^^ achieve the same income. Both, however, will have 
earned more or less, depending on whether the total income of the 
Kolkhoz is higher or lotver in a given year. Those iviio run the 
machines are, in general, the highest paid, and those who perform 
simple tasks, the lowest. This is in line with the compromise char- 
acter of the Kolkhoz and indicates that the incentive of differential 
pay has been maintained in the interest of increased output. 

Excerpts from statements made by a member of the Kolkhoz of 
Pokrovskoye, located in the Istra District, Moscow Region, may 
illustrate these problems. This community, established in 1931, 
raises cereals and garden crops, has a dairy farm, and breeds sheep 
and poultry. It owns three motor trucks, many agricultural ma- 
chines, and numerous implements. In 1940, the average harvest 
per acre amounted to 21,32 cwt. of grain, 280 cvt. of vegetables, and 
160 cwt. of potatoes. Summer wheat yielded 27.2 cwt. per acre, and 
some Brigades gathered as much as 35 to 37 cwt. per acre. Peter 
Zibelin, a sixty-year-old member, describes his income in this way: 
“In our farm, just as in every other collective farm in the Soviet 
Union, there are fixed output standards which have been set by a 
general meeting of the members of the artel. At this general 
meeting the output norms are given fixed evaluations in work-days, 
depending on the difficulty and importance of the work involved. 
Every type of labor is strictly accounted for. Last year the Gov- 
ernment issued a decree by which those who overfulfil! their norms 
in summer work, are credited with double the number of work- 
days. This greatly increased our earnings.” 

Then, after explaining how the harvest is shared, he proceeds: 
“In our Pokrovskoye collective farm each wwk-day in 1940 brought 
in 2.7 kilograms of rye, 2.8 of winter and summer wheat, 0.6 of oats, 
0.2 of peas, 21.2 of potatoes, 1.9 of cabbage, 0.9 of cucumbers, 1 of 
beet roots, 0.4 of carrots, 4.3 of fodder (beets and straw), plus 2 
rubles and 17 kopecks in cash.” 

i52Voks Press Department, “Life on a Collective Farm,” as related by Peter 
Zibelin (From the files of the American-Russian Institute, New York City), 
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Zibeiin is the head of a family of seven, consisting of his wife, 
also sixty years old; two sons, Ivan, 37, and Yakov, 21; Ivan’s wife. 
Tat) ana, 34; and three grandchildren. He himself ran up a total 
of 344 work-days; Yakov, 199; the daughter-in-law, 149; a grand 
total of 692 work-days. They received, all told, 14.484 tons of 
potatoes, 2.9 tons of vegetables, 120 kilograms of peas, 3 tons of 
fodder, and 1,501 rubles and 64 kopecks in cash. r 

The son, Ivan, working in the cooperative store, received wages 
in the amount of 4,200 rubles; Yakov, in addition to his work-days, 
earned 1,200 rubles in cash. Thus, the total cash income of the 
family amounted to 6,901 rubles and 64 kopecks, to which should 
be added the money realized from the sale of surplus produce. 

In addition to this income derived from the Kolkhoz, there was 
Zibelin’s individual farmstead, managed by his wife, who, by the 
way, also takes care of the three grandchildren. The family keeps 
a cow and 25 to 30 chickens, and raises 2 or 3 pigs a year. Part of 
the meat supply and produce is paid to the state; the rest, including 
milk, eggs, and pork, is consumed by the family itself. 

The following sums were paid out of the family’s income to the 
state: 112 rubles and 88 kopecks for agricultural taxes, 24 rubles for 
cultural taxes, 223 rubles and 63 kopeks for insurance on house 
and cattle, 29 rubles for Kolkhoz improvements — a total of 389 
rubles and 51 kopecks. 

For the household the family spent: 

(Rubles) 

Firewood 100.00 

Use of Kolkhoz Horse For Personal Needs 

(Driving to Railroad) 70.00 

Kerosene 117.00 

Sugar (120 kg.) 564.00 

Tea - 192.00 

Soap ^ ! 124.80 

Salt, Matches, etc. 50.00 

Total - 1,217.80 Rubles 

No data are available for commodities such as shoes, clothes, and 
other manufactured products. 

The story Zibeiin tells is probably a Kolkhoz success story. Al- 
though he assures us that he is only a rank-and-file member and 
that his income is much the same as that of others, we question 
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whether his Kolkhoz is typical. His budget figures differ from 
Table 10 (quoted by Volin from a Government source), which gives 


TABLE 10’*' 

Cash Payments on 221,029 Collective F^rms 


> Amount Paid Per 
Labor-Day (In Kopecks) 

Percentage Of All Collective Farms 

1936 

1937 

20 And Under 

31.4 

30 6 

21-40 

22.0 

20.9 

41-60 

12 1 

11.3 

61-80 ! 

63 

6 1 

81-100 

3.9 

4 3 

101-150 

4.3 

5.0 

151-200 

1.9 

2.4 

201-300 

21 

2 4 

Over 300 

46 

1 

4 2 


* Sec L. Volin, '‘Effects of the Drought and Purge on the Agriculture of the 
Soviet Union,” Foreign Agriculture (May, 1938). 

the cash payments on 221,029 collective farms for 1936 and 1937. It 
is true that the decree limiting the use of cash for administrative 
expenses, capital improvements, and similar matters, was not issued 
until 1938,^^"^ prior to which time the cash pa)ments were generally 
lower. But the increase in succeeding years could not have been 
so great as to make the Zibelin family's income representative. 

In 1937, 75.7 per cent and, in 1936, 73.2 per cent of all Koikhozy 
paid (in addition to their share in products) less than one ruble 
(100 kopecks) in cash per labor-day. Less than 2.5 per cent of ail 
Koikhozy paid between two and three rubies, the amount earned 
by Zibelin in 1940. 

Zibelin's figure on payments in kind (6.1 kg. of grain per labor- 
day) contrasts with die 1936 average of 1.6 Kg., though the 1937 
average rose to 4 kg.^^^ Zibelin's account may or may not be rep- 
resentative, but even if his prosperity should be exceptional, it 
would still indicate the economic opportunities of the luckier 
Koikhozy. 

154 Volin, “Effects of the Drought and Purge on the Agriculture of the 
Soviet Union,” Foreign Agriculture (May, 1939), p. 192. 

155 Volin, “The Russian Peasant Household Under the Mir and the Col- 
lective Farm System,” Foreign Agriculture (March, 1940), p. 143. 
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Progress of the Individual 

Individual consumption obtains in the Kolkhoz. Housing, food, 
clothing, and other personal needs are treated as individually as in 
any old-time Russian village. The external appearance of the 
Kolkhoz varies as much as it did before collectivization. This may 
account for the discrepancy in the reports of different '"visitors in 
one and the same year. The variation from year to year, on the 
other hand, may be due to progress made in the standard of living. 
Thus, Russell, whose essay was published in 1938, described the 
cottages as “poor,” equipped only rarely with electricity; there was 
no drainage system; and there were no water pipes, a common well 
serving the entire Kolkhoz. He found little furniture in the houses, 
except, usually, beds; he saw’ no ornaments or decorations, only 
pictures of a stereotyped kind on the walls: an icon “for the older 
people,” and a portrait of Stalin “for the younger ones.” He con- 
sidered the clothing of the members poor and dreary: the old sarafan 
was gone; the w'-omen wore dark or black dresses, with little or no 
embroidery. He observed no signs of gaiety and missed the famous 
Russian songs.^^^ 

But Wendell L. Willkie, in the Kolkhoz he visited, noticed that 
“the cattle barns were of brick and large; the Boors were concrete 
and the stancheons modern.” In the farm manager’s home, he found 
the small stone house “simple, and in atmosphere not very different 
from a prosperous farmhouse in the United States.” The food 
served w’as “simple but good.” Willkie later discovered that this 
farm “was somewhat above the average in physical equipment,” 
but that “it was run much like 250,000 other collective farms in 
the Soviet Union.” 

The Kolkhozy which Russell visited in 1937 were in the Ukraine; 
the one Willkie satv in 1943 \vas on the Volga. Doubtless, at the 
time of Willkie’s visit, there must have been Kolkhozy as poor as 
those reported by Russell. But even Russell, comparing the situa- 
tion with conditions observed on a previous journey, had to admit 
that “there was a considerable appearance of prosperity about the 
village, and no question at all but that the people were better off 
than they had been ... in 1930.” 

Russell, ioc* cU» 

15T Wendell L. Willkie, One IVorid (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1943), 
pp. 32 ff. 
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It seems to be generally agreed by all observers that the most 
remarkable and positive changes which collectivism brings into the 
life of the Russian peasant, lie in the sphere of cultural and social 
life. ‘'As centers of culture,” A. R. Williams sa)s, ”the Koikhozy 
are fast eliminating what G. B. Shaw calls ‘the idiocy of village 
life.'” In this respect the system has proved to be most effective. 
Through the Kolkhoz the Russian peasant has been gi\en access to 
the opportunities for aesthetic, intellectual, and spiritual satisfac- 
tions, formerly available only to the more or less well-to-do city 
dweller. These farms have their theaters, their libraries, their 
stadiums, and “circles” for science, music, and dancing. It may be 
worthwhile to listen to what old Peter Zibelin has to say on the 
subject: 

We have all become very fond of leading and subscribe to news- 
papers, buy books and borrow them from the libraiy. You can find the 
works of Pushkin, Gogol, Sholokhov, and Tolstoy in our book-case at 
home. Not long ago the whole family arranged readings of Emile 
Zola's Peasayits, 

There is a big club in Pokrovskoye. Our villagers take an active part 
in the amateur art circles and themselves put on plays. The club has 
a cinema installation, and films are shown ten times a month. We have 
seen ail the best Soviet pictures: Chapayev, Lenin in October, A Great 
Citizen, Tractor Drivers, Peter the First, and many others. A chess 
tournament was held in the club last year in which twelve of our col- 
lective farmers took part. 

During the winter we study in various groups and courses. I have 
finished a course in the elements of agricultural science. Lectures on 
social-political, scientific, agricultural, and other subjects are held reg- 
ularly in the village. 

We often have trips to Moscow, visit museums, and go to the theatre 
there. My wife and I together with my sons have seen the opera, 
Eugen Onegin, Gogol's play The Inspector General, and Woe from 
Wit by Griboyedov, in Moscow theatres. We^have also visited the 
Tretyakov Art Gallery.^®® 

Probably not all Koikhozy are culturally as well off as this one, 
but many of them enjoy a similarly rich intellectual and social life, 
and all seem to have been benefited, in some degree at least, from 
these newly opened opportunities. The virtual elimination of 
illiteracy is proof of the universality of Soviet education: illiteracy 

Voles Press Department, loc, ett 
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declined from an average of 48.9 per cent in i929 to 18.8 per cent 
in 1939. 

Besides raising Ills cultural standards, the Kolkhoz has given the 
Russian peasant social security, which the Soviet State had formerly 
granted only to the industrial proletariat. Although socialized 
medicine, the care of invalids, and provisions for the aged existed 
in urban areas prior to the Kolkhoz, the peasants could "how share 
in these advantages. 

Since cooperation extends only to production, and even here not 
all the wa\, there has been no change of economic basis strong 
enough to modify the family pattern. What has happened is rather 
that the younger peasant woman, who was ready to take advantage 
of the equality offered to women by socialism, profits by the change 
and becomes a co-worker with the man. In case of emergency, as in 
the present war, she is thus ready and prepared to fill his place 
efficiently, while the older women, like Zibelin's wife, generally stick 
to their place m the home. Collectivization of agriculture has not 
introduced anything new; it has merely furnished the village with 
patterns already accepted in urban areas. 

The same is true of education. Despite tremendous changes in 
political and cultural life, the Kolkhoz has no special program 
of education in cooperation. Educational standards of the city have 
merely been carried over into the rural cooperatives, and the con- 
sequent effects on the rural localities are noteworthy only by com- 
parison with the low standards which had formerly prevailed. 

Economic Relations to the Government 

To understand the financial relations between the Soviet State 
and the Kolkhoz, we should reconsider the motives which led to 
Government sponsorship. As we have seen, the need of an increased 
marketable output, together with the realization that only large- 
scale mechanized tecfiniques could produce it, prompted the State 
to collectivize agriculture. In financing such enterprises, the Gov- 
ernment rejected the customary practices of capitalist countries and 
followed principles rooted in IVfarxian theory. Stalin pointed out 
that in a society where the profit motive had been eliminated, a 
new attitude toward land and rural economy was in order: ‘In 
our country there is no such thing as absolute ground rent, or the 
purchase and sale of land, for private property of land does not 
exist. Therefore conditions favor the development of large-scale 
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grain farms/’ Rejecting the capitalistic business norm of a 
maximum or fair rate of profit, he further stated: *‘ln our country, 
on the contrary, large-scale grain-producing enterprises are at the 
same time State enterprises and therefore do not require for their 
development the extraction of a maximum profit, nor even the 
average rate of profit; they can limit themselves to a minimum rate 
of profit, and even at. times forego profits altogether, which again 
favors the development of large-scale farms.” 

Applied to the Kolkhoz, this means that an evaluation of its 
economy in terms of investment and profit would make very little 
sense, to say nothing of the lack of figures required for such an 
evaluation. Thus, we find recorded only the sums invested by the 
Government in the mechanization of the Kolkhoz and figures indi- 
cating the degree of mechanization achieved, as represented by the 
number of tractors and combines in use. Finally, w'e have data on 
how^ much of its production the Kolkhoz contributed to the State. 

Consider the factor of investments. According to the official 
Handbook of the Soviet Union investments in socialized agricul- 
ture during the four and one-quarter years of the first Five-Year 
Plan totaled 10.8 billion rubles, 50 per cent in excess of the sum 
originally allotted. Of this total, S billion rubies 'were spent on the 
Kolkhozy and the Machine and Tractor Stations. The Kolkhozy 
and the M.T.S. themsehes invested an additional 1.7 billion rubies 
from their own funds. The 3 billion rubles invested by the State 
went for agricultural machinery, organization of the M.T.S., ex- 
tensive irrigation and reclamation work; also for farm buildings 
(modern cattle barns, silo towers, garages, repair shqps), dwellings, 
clubhouses, and other communal structures. As a result, the basic 
capital of collectivized agriculture (including construction) in- 
creased from 1.37 billion rubles on January 1, 1928 to 13.35 billion 
rubles on January I, 1933.^®^ The value of farm property (tractors, 
implements, and means of transportation) increased from 170 mil- 

160 Stalin, op, ciL, p. 14- 

IGI Tbid, 

Russia, US.S.R.A,, Complete Handbook (New York, 1932). 

163 The state farms (sovkhozy) arc “one of the forms into which the policy 
leading to collectivization evolved.” See W. Ladej insky, “Soviet Grain Farms,” 
Foreign Agriculture (October, 1938). Since the state farm is, however, “a large 
agricultural enterprise worked by hired labor and owned, financed, organized, 
and managed by the Government/* it is outside the scope of our present dis- 
cussion. 
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lion to 3,990 million rubles on January 1, 1934. By that time the 
value of all machinery amounted to 5.3 billion rubles.^®^ 

The increase in tractors, power capacity, and combines in the 
period from 1933 to 1938 can be gleaned from Table 11, taken 
by Volin from Pravda of March 11, 1938. These figures obviously 
indicate a steady increase in mechanization: 

TABLE 11 

Number of Tractors and Combines on Farms in the Soviet Union, 

1933-1938 


Year 

Number in 
Thousands 

Power Capacity — 1,000 h.p. 

Tractors 

Combines 

1933 

210.9 

3,209 2 

25.4 

1934 

276.4 

4,462 8 

32 3 

1935 

1 360.3 

6,184 0 

50.3 

1936 

1 422.7 

7,672.4 

87.8 

1937 

1 454.5 

8,385.0 

128.8 

1938 

1 483.5 

9,256.2 

153.5 


The levy of grain, by far the most important of the farm products 
collected by the Go\'ernment, increased enormously between the 
years 1928 and 1937. It rose in this period from less than 12 million 
short tons to over 32 million tons. Volin makes this significant 
statement: “It [the grain levy] was high even in years of poor crops. 
Judging from Stalin's statement that Government grain procure- 
ments during the past 3 years, which presumably included the 
drought years of 1936 and 1938, were never lower than 29 million 
tons (1.6 billion poods). The great bulk of this grain was obtained, 
of course, from collectives.” 

The way in which the farm products were collected has been 
described before, but w'e should here add a few more details. The 
Government collects its share of the Kolkhoz' production, or rather, 
its return on the investment, on the basis of government-fixed 
prices. The prices, of course, are low. The proportion delivered to 
the Government, compared with that set aside for other accounts, 
can be calculated from Table 12, which indicates the percentages of 
grain and potatoes deducted from the harvest. 

If we compare the deductions of grain delivered to the Govern- 
Russia, Complete Handbook, p. 226. 
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TABLE 12* 

Percentages of Grain and Potatoes Deducted from the Harvest 


Sold to Government at Low Price 


To M.T.S. 



Grain 

3% 


Potatoes 

3 Dozen per Hectare 

For Insurance and Seed 

Grain 

^.12% of Remainder 


Potatoes 

7% 

For the Old and Sick 

Grain 

2% 

Day Nursery and Cr6chc 

Potatoes 

2% 

Grain 

t.5% 


Potatoes 

1.5% 

livestock 

Grain (Inferior) 

-12% 


Potatoes (Small) 

10% 


* See Russell, op. «/., pp. 330 f. 


ment and the M.T.S. with those assigned to the Kolkhoz, we obtain 
a proportion of 7 per cent to 25.5 per cent. Summed up, all deduc- 
tions amount to 32.5 per cent, or roughly to one-third of the grain 
harvest.^<55 What remains after these deductions is, as we have seen, 
distributed among the members according to the number of labor- 
days credited to each during the year. 

The member then is free (or at least was free prior to the war) to 
sell all surplus from his Kolkhoz share of crops, as w^ell as from his 
individual farmstead, either to the cooperativ es or to the market. By 
the fall of 1932, according to the Handboohf^^^ there were 20,000 
collective farm booths and stands in towns located near the Kolk- 
hozy. In addition to the regular day-to-day trade, fairs were often 
organized at which Kolkhozy from one or several districts partici- 
pated. This helped to strengthen the economy of the Kolkhoz and 
to improve the provisioning of the city worke^^.^*^^ 

Since practically all economic relationships are carried on through 
a highly developed kind of barter, with only a slight portion of 

165 Payments to ti actor drivers of the M.T.S. were modified in 1939, prior 
to which time wages were paid both in cash and in kind. Since January, 1939* 
the Government has paid minimum cash wages, while the Kolkhoz has supplied 
the balance of the wages. See Volin’s article in Foreign Agrkidture (March, 
1940), p. 144, note 21. 

168 Russia, V.S.$.R.A., Complete Handbook, p. 225. 

leiihiU 
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the produce sold to the mai'ket, variations in prices affect the 
Kolkhoz to an insignificant degree. As Volin aptly sums it up, the 
result is that ‘‘Soviet agriculture, unlike its counterpart in capitalis- 
tic countries, knoivs no crises of overproduction or price recessions 
caused by business depressions. It is not bedeviled by technological 
unemplo\ment, in spite of increasing mechanization/’ 

Practical Applications 

In summing up our findings concerning the Kolkhoz, we must 
point out that 7nany of the features of both the F.SA, farms and 
the Ejido are variations or direct imitations of the Kolkhoz, For 
example: the increase of agricultural output through cooperative 
large-scale farming; the improvement of standards through coop- 
eration; several of the membership requirements; the internal self- 
government supervised and controlled by Government agencies; 
work relations and compensation for work; again, the degree of 
cooperation characterized by common production and individual 
consumption, and, finally, methods of financing. All these show 
characteristics developed originally by the Kolkhoz and then con- 
sciously adapted to particular conditions by the F.S.A. and the Ejido. 

This must be the conclusion of any impartial observer, notwith- 
standing assertions to the contrary. One commentator says: **Most 
of the men who were instrumental in setting up the F.S.A. coop- 
erative corporation farms had no idea that they were developing an 
agricultural pattern already in existence in other countries; many 
of them do not know it even now.” This assertion can hardly be 
accepted as valid in the case of tlie policy-making officials of the 
F.S.A. Some of them are known to have visited Soviet Russia and 
to have studied the effects of collectivization of agriculture, before 
the establishment of the F.S.A. cooperative farms. The influence of 
the Soviet example on the protagonists of the collective Ejido in 
Mexico has been openly acknowledged.^*^^ In Australia, in 1943, the 
Federal Government decided to emulate “the Soviet scheme of 
collective farming in certain of its aspects.’** 

Were it not for reasons of domestic politics, the denial of such 
knowledge would make little sense. Experience has already refuted 

l^JSFrom VoIin*s article in Foreign Agriculture (May, 19S9), p. 175. 

Eaton, op. dt., p. 2*16. 

ITO Simpson, op. df., p. 33. note 35. 

♦ See Australian News and Information Bureau Bulletin, June 6, 1943. 
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the suspicion that cooperation will necessarily lead to an emulation 
of the political system of Soviet Russia. Cooperative communities 
can be established, and will function, under any political regime 
which is not directly hostile. 

One distinction between the Kolkhoz and the other cooperative 
experiments under discussion is considered to exist in the different 
method of» establishment. The F.S.A. farms and the Ejido have 
been based on voluntary participation. Theoretically, membership 
in the Kolkhoz is likewise voluntary, but actually it is generally 
accepted to have been a matter of enforcement. To quote Stalin 
again, when he condemned those who were bent on ‘"bureaucrati- 
cally decreeing the collective farm movement,'* he declared with un- 
mistakable emphasis that “collective farms cannot be set up by 
force. To do so would be stupid and reactionary.** Despite this 
outspoken declaration, the weight of Government authority, as well 
as the economic pressure it could and did exert, obviously produced 
what must be considered indirect compulsion. It is, moreover, a 
question as to whether or not compulsion can be entirely dispensed 
with, where the Government sponsors a certain type of develop- 
ment. As far as the Ejido is concerned, there exists at least some 
indication of compulsion.^’^^ 

The genuine and basic difference between the Kolkhoz and the 
other Government-sponsored cooperative communities is found, 
rather, in the scope of its application and the degree to which it is 
backed by the political system of the country. While the Ejido and 
the F.S.A. cooperative farms comprise a relatively small segment of 
the rural rehabilitation program of their respective countries, the 
Kolkhoz is today virtually the exclusive type of rural organization 
in Soviet Russia, and this because it was accepted not only as a 
means of rehabilitation but also as an instrument of proletarianiza- 
tion of the peasants. In addition to serving economic ends, such as 
increase of farm production, it has helped tfl achieve a political 
aim: the socialization of the countryside. 

In the fulfillment of these goals, the Kolkhoz must be considered 
a success. We have seen how, even in poor years, the Government 
was able to extract increased quantities of farm products from the 
Kolkhoz. But the special ability of this farming cooperative to 
serve the aims of the kate is demonstrated today in this most critical 

r'?! Stalin, op, cit., p, 102. 

172 Simpson, op, ciL, p. 100. 
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period of Soviet history. Williams points out the following adapta- 
tion of the Kolkhoz to the war emergency: (i) Contingents of 
newiy-trained women, replacing men who joined the army, are 
operating the tractors, reapers, and threshers with undiminished 
efficienc) . (2) The minimum number of labor-days has been raised 
to 150, and the minimum age for membership has been reduced 
from 16 to 14. (3) To compensate for the acreage lost po the Ger- 
mans, the Koikhozy are increasing the area sown and are planting 
‘“‘acres of friendship,” the produce of which goes to persons ren- 
dered destitute by enemy plunder and destruction. (4) The Koik- 
hozy have proved their ability to accommodate farmers from rav- 
aged regions, who often bring tractors and implements with them, 
(5) They are taking in orphaned children and assuming responsi- 
bility for them. (6) They are, finally, serving as rest homes for 
convalescing soldiers.^*^ The Kolkhoz has not merely achieved but 
in fact surpassed the hopes envisaged for it by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, this does not mean that the Kolkhoz is free of con- 
flict in other matters. Many vexing problems still becloud the 
picture. Chief among them, to cite Williams on the adverse side, 
as well, are the following: (1) mismanagement and waste (rats in- 
festing the granaries); (2) obsession with the machine to the detri- 
ment of farm animals; (3) too many conflicting orders from the 
central authorities; (4) too much button-pushing on the ancient 
wooden abacus. In addition, there are the problems imposed by 
human nature, such as the inability of the older people to adjust 
themselves to new w’^ays, and the far more fateful conflict arising 
from the division of interests between allegiance to the Kolkhoz on 
the one hand, and to the individual farmstead on the other. 

Vexing problems, no doubt, and of no easy solution. However, 
they appear minor, as Williams concludes, when compared with 
those already surmounted; and they are being overshadow^ed by the 
achievements of collectivization. According to Williams, the Kolk- 
hoz appears to have won the support of even its former opponents 
and to have converted them into ardent sponsors. Nevertheless, 
the applicability of the Kolkhoz to the postwar resettlement coop’ 
erative is limited. This is so particularly because of its strong tie-up 
with the political system of the country. There will be no such gov- 
ernmental power in most countries to sponsor postwar resettlement 

173 Williams, op, cit,, p. 117. 
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of this kind. Other motives and other means of organization will 
have to be found. Only in so far as Soviet Russia is concerned, does 
the Kolkhoz probably represent the most appropriate solution of 
rural problems. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE KVUTZA’" 


Kvutza (plural Kvutzot) is a Hebrew word for group. It is the 
name oi tiic Jewish agricultural settlements in Palestine which prac- 
tice the extreme form of comprehensive cooperation. The Kvutza 
is, however, onh one of three t)pcs which developed in connection 
with the Zionist enterprise, the other two being the Smallholders' 
Cooperatne Settlement, combining individual ownership and co- 
operathe features, and the traditional village, based on individual 
ownership of home and land. 

Origins of the Kvutza 

Even a highly critical appraisal of the Zionist achievement in 
Palestine admits that “these newer types of cooperative settlements, 
with their emphasis on mutual aid, constitute one of the finest 
accomplishments . . The steady growth of these settlements 

is an indication of their vital role in the economy of Jewish Pales- 
tine. Their success may come as a surprise after the practically un- 
broken line of failure of similar Jewish attempts in America. (See 
Chapter I ) If w^e consider the origin of the Kvutza, however, the 
reason for this difference in results becomes apparent. While the 
Jewish cooperatives in America were Utopian, the Kvutza originated 
in the same normal wav that any other community develops. 

The task of the Zionist Organization, intent on laying a sound 
and lasting foundation for its enterprises, w^as mainly one of estab- 
lishing a permanent agricultural basis for the Jewish Homeland. 

This Chapter is based on Henrik Infield's CoGperattve Living in Palestine 
(New Yoik The Dryden Press, 1944). 

175 See Research Institute on Peace and Postwar Problems, Study Course, 
Unit VI (New Yoik AmeJean Jeivish Committee, 1943), p. 12. 
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This task was undertaken in 1908 — about ten years after Theodore 
Herzl had founded the Organization by forming the Palestine Land 
Development Company and putting the sociologist Arthur Ruppin 
at the head of the Company’s Palestine Ofncc. Ttso main principles 
of conduct were formulated First, ail land acquired b) the Organi- 
zation was to remain forever the property of the Jet\ish nation; 
second, th*!^ land was to be cultivated only b) the Jews themselves. 
Thus, from the very beginning, land bought with means collected 
by the National Fund, established for this puipose in 1901, was not 
given to private owners, l3ut instead leased to the immigiani settler 
for the biblical period of seven limes seven years, against a stipu- 
lated annual rent of 2 per cent. The amount of land allotted to 
each settler was determined b} his estimated capacitv to till it with 
no help other than that of the members of his own famiiv. 

The practice of these basic principles lent to the whole resettle- 
ment enterprise its special character. Private ownership of land 
was banned, and work was made obligatory for every settler. Be- 
yond the observance of these tenets, the Palestine Office was wise 
enough to let the settler work out ail other problems by himself, 
intervening only when the general task of resettlement hit a snag. 
A snag developed soon enough it became clear, alter the first few’ 
seasons, that individual settlement would not do. There were, on 
the one hand, the limited funds of the Zionist Organization, and, 
on the other, the ine.Kpenence of the settlers, who often were unable 
to endure the physical strain of hard labor and the unfamiliar 
climate. It looked as if the available funds would run out more 
quickly than they could be collected, without producing any of the 
urgently needed results. Then the idea of settling the colonists in 
groups instead of individually was conceived. The technique of 
group settlement offered obvious advantages under the circum- 
stances. To begin with, it was relatively less expensive, it could 
help to increase efficiency by utilizing the experience of the few 
experts, who would teach the less experienced; finally, it could 
sustain the losses resulting from the failures of individuals, without 
dire consequences. 

Actually, as Ruppin afterward stated, there v\^as no choice in the 
matter: the question was not whether group settlement was pre- 
ferable to individual settlement; it was rather one of either group 
settlement or no settlement at alL^’® 

ITS Arthur Ruppin, The Agricultural Colonization of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion in Palestine. Translated b) R. J. Feiwel (London, 1926). 
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Group settlement did not, however, immediately take the form 
of the Kmuze. This npe of socio-economic organization evolved 
only step by step, in response to and under pressure of circum- 
stances The Palestine Office realized that the first group would 
need a trained manager to supervise and direct their work. An 
expert v/as hired and put in charge. Under his direction, the mem- 
bers were supposed to work together, to recei’ve advances on the 
expected income, and to share among themselves any profit at the 
end of the )ear But confiicts at once arose between the manager 
and the group. He looked on his position as one whose main 
concern was efficiency and profitabilit), while to the group the 
w’ork signified the fulfilment of a mission. The conflict finally led 
the community to request that the expert be recalled. When this 
was refused, several of the more experienced members quit and 
started out on their own: to continue in the same manner, to v/ork 
together and share the profit — but without a manager. 

Soon, howe^er, they had to realize they could not expect any 
profits for a long time to come, and, making a virtue of necessity, 
thev decided to forget about ^'mine and thine,'" and to hold “ail 
things in common “ Everyone "^vas to work according to his best 
ability and to receive in return all he needed from the available 
goods. Thus, in 1909 originated the first Kvutza, which is still in 
existence at the same place — at the point where the River Jordan 
leaves Lake Tiberias. It is now called Dagania A, 

Other groups followed the example of Dagania A, but these in- 
cluded not more than six communities in 1921. Meanwhile, the 
Balfour Declaration of 1917, bringing political recognition of the 
aims of the Zionist Organization, helped, as did the end of the 
First World ^V'ar, to increase considerably the flow of immigrants 
to Palestine. Young people from the pogi'om-ridden areas of eastern 
Europe were particularly attracted b) a form of society which 
undertook to realize' their two ideals* a social order built on 
justice, and the rebuilding of the Jewish Homeland. To them the 
idea of going to Palestine came to mean joining a Kvutza. and the 
number of these communities has since grown steadily from year 
to year, A movement begun with ten members in 1909 has ex- 
panded to include, at the last official count (September, 1940) 79 
settlements with a membership of more than 20,000, and a culti- 
vated area of 97,500 acres, out of the total area in Jewish agriculture 
of 392,500 acres. The entire Jewish rural population of Palestine 
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was 142,000 at the time, and the total number of settlements 237 

Kvbizoi FourJed by Jeics of '\iU SVa. ions'' 

There are two wa}s m vdiich membership can be acqa.rcd, cither 
by toiining a group of aspirants who intend to start a nexv K^utra 
or by joining one already exiting In the first case, the process 
begins usually outside of Palestine 5outh connected whh the 
Zionist Pioneer movement, planning to cmigratL to Palcbtm^ and 
establish a K\ut^.a mav form a group, which prepares irseU loi this 
goal by training in agriculture or other \ocations useful to coopera- 
tive practice At the same time che\ live together and pool th,.ir 
resources. In some countries the Pioneer Organization rents or btr s 
farms to serve as training ccnteis foi such gioups Tliesc ;arn,s, likt? 
rhe n.o of the American Pioneer Otganizatioii at Cieamiidgc and 
Highiatown, X’cw Jersey, arc run cxacrlv like the Palestine Kvutzot, 
vvitii the one diEerciice that their mam ptiipose is tiaining 

Whatever tij^ir preparation, groups formed in t'lis manner usu- 
ally emigrate to Palestine in a bodv If them number is small they 
may on arrival join tome exisung Kvutza or, o{hcrv\Lse, woik 
toward establishing themselves as a new ccmniunitv In the latter 
case they continue as before — ihe together, go out to work, and 
pool tlicir resources. Sometimes diev remain in me city for a while 
on construction oi other jobs, and then move to the eountiy. where 
the) hire out to farmeis or orchard owners. After several vears of 
training the gi'oup may then receive land on which to settle The 
allotment must be approved by the Agricultural Department of 
the Jewish Agency, as well as by the Agricultural Cciuci of their 
ow'n union, namelv, the General Federation of Jev'.ahh Labor or the 
Mizrachi (Orthodox) Labor Fedeiatioii, as the case mav be. Upon 
approv?.!, the group receives the necessary credits f'’om tlie Founda- 
tion Fund. ^ 

In recent vears the minimum number of familic*? required for a 
new Kvut/.a has been set at sixty. It w’as found that thL number 
was necessary to make large-scale farming possible and to permit 
of a variety of relationships sufficiently stimulating to the social 
life of the group. The area allotted per family, or per unit of man 
and woman, is calculated on the basis of 5 to 7 acres of irrigated 
land and 22 to 30 acres of noii-inigated. 

i<" Ruppin, ‘'AgiituUuraj Ach^evemenis m Palestine.' Contfir-po‘'a7y Jcuhk 
Record, Vol. V, No. S (June, 1912). 
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Any JevAsh male or female person over 18 years of age, adhering 
to the tunets of the Zionist Organization, is eligible to membership. 
The applicant has to pass, hovve\er, through a period of probation 
lasting not longer than one year; the usual period is six months. 
Duriiiir this time the candidate lives and works like the members 
themselves, except that he lacks the privilege of voting and keeps 
his personal belongings to himself — the two signs of Ms inferior 
status 

The vote on admission is taken by the General Assembly upon 
request of the candidate, a simple majority decides. If the decision 
is ia\orabIe, the candidate hands over his belongings to the common 
store and immediately becomes a full-fiedged member. There is 
no seniority or any other formal distinction between a member of 
long standing and one just admitted 

The population of the K\utzot, like that of Palestine in general, 
is )outhfuL The proportion of all Jews in Palestine who fall into 
the age category of 20 to 39 is given as 42 6 per cent. (The cor- 
responding figure for the Arabs of Palestine is 31 per cent, and for 
the USA., 318 per cent ) Only 12 per cent of the Jewish popula- 
tion of Palestine are over 50 (as compared with 17.2 pei cent for 
the USA). The percentage of )oung people in the Kvutza is 
even higher than that for Palestine. As Ruppin points out, it is 
''the )oung settlers betw^een the ages of 20 and 25” who prefer 
the Kvutza. 

Although the membership is exclusively Jewish, certain cultural 
differences can be observed. The majority hail from eastern 
Europe, from Poland, the Baltic countries, from Russia, Rumania 
Their cultural homogeneity is much greater than that of those who 
come from central or western Europe. This unifying force lies in 
the more intense attachment of these members to Jewish tradition 
and in their common acquaintance with the Yiddish language. The 
youth of central or western Europe, in contrast, has usually been 
assimilated, and knows only the language of its host nation -- 
German, French. Dutch, or English. 

Yet, these cultural divergencies seem to create no real difficulties 
in the Kvutza. The common ideal, a way of life new to all, and the 
use of Hebrew — the language of the Old Testament — make the 
task of adjustment about equally stimulating for everybody. In 
these settlements Jews of “all nations” are moulded into a new 
i)pe, the Kvutza type of Jewry. 
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The membership includes )outh '^ho ha\e grown up in PalC'.un^ 
itself. These are the sons and daughteis of ininngrants or oi 
Yemenite Jews. 

As for social background, all classes are represented, some come 
from wealthy homes, others from the poorest families, with the 
majorit} from that large group of Jew's who, though trul]. destitute, 
still hold jast to a middle-class attitude. This is corroborated by 
the fact that a high proportion (56.65 per cent) of the members 
have had a higher education.^'^s 

Because of the long period of probation, expulsions from the 
Kvutza are rare. If, after admission, a member becomes so obnox- 
ious to the group as to make elimination necessary, there is seldom 
any need of formal expulsion In most cases the person is gi^cn 
to understand how the others feel and resmns. 

O 

Several causes of resignation are discernible There are, fiisi, mat- 
ters of principle, invohing the eternal controversy as to the supeii- 
ority of the Kvutza over the Smallholders’ Settlement. Those who 
feel they would prefer the moderately cooperative arrangements 
of the latter often leave for such a settlement. Then, there is the 
problem of personal adjustment. Those who are unable to estab- 
lish contacts in the group, or whose ambitions are frustrated by the 
inability to win the respect of the others, often prefer to quit. At 
times, like that of a so-called boom in the city, the attraction of 
higher w'ages proves too strong, particularly for members w’ho have 
parents to support. They take a leave-of-absence from which they 
may never return. There are, finally, political motives for resign- 
ing. Depending on the political point of view, the Kvutza may 
appear too conservative or too radical. There are those who may 
consider it politically reactionary; they prefer to leave and fight 
for socialism by “direct” action. Some of these members have 
found their w^ay even to Biro-Bidjan, 

In general, however, the rate of turnover ns relatively low. 14 
per cent in the more recently formed, and only 6 per cent in the 
older Kvutzot 

ITS See Walter Preuss, The Jeteish Labor Movement in Palestine (Vienna, 
1936). 

iT9See 1935-56 Handbook of the Jewish Communal Village in Palestine 
(Jerusalem- Keren Kavemeth Leisrael and Keren Hayesod, 1938), p 6. 
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Kdutza Affiliations 

The Kvutza is a vital part of the entire scheme of Jewish resettle- 
ment. Although practicing as extreme a degree of cooperation as 
the Hutterite communities, it is, nevertheless, anything but isola- 
tionist. It maintains close relations with the two most influential 
politico-economic agencies of national reconstruction in^Palestine: 
the Jewish Agency and the Histadrut. In addition, the Kvutza has 
produced affiliations of its own w^hich tie close together communi- 
ties with similar ideology. 

Most significant among the Kvutza’s external relations are those 
with the Jewish Agency. This agency, established in 1929, is com- 
posed of Zionist and non-Zionist members “willing to assist in the 
establishment of the Jewish National Home.” Its chairman is the 
President of the Zionist Organization. The Jewish Agency is the 
organ through which the mandate power, Great Britain, deals with 
the Jewish settlement in Palestine, and it enjoys semi-governmental 
status. Affiliated with the Jewish Agency are the Zionist fund- 
raising and distributing agencies ~ the National Fund, established 
in 1901, and the Foundation Fund, established in 1921. Both of 
these are of utmost importance for the development of the Kvutza. 

The National Fund raises money from Jews all over the world 
and uses it for the purchase of land in Palestine. The Foundation 
Fund uses its money, collected in the same way, for the establish- 
ment and assistance of rural settlements. 

The settlers* path is smoothed by the Foundation Fund in many 
respects. The Fund provides a central waterworks for a new settle- 
ment: it assigns a “town-planning” expert to work out a layout of 
the buildings according to the most modern principles; it assists in 
draining the swamps and in removing shrubs and stones; it undertakes 
afEorestation of part of the land; finally, it directs its Agricultural 
Experimental Station at Rehobot to draw up for each new settle- 
ment a suitable farming scheme, including an estimate of costs.^so 

The Department of Agricultural Settlement, belonging to the 
Foundation Fund, acts in relation to the Kvutzot in much the same 
way as the F.S.A. to the cooperative corporation farms or the Ejido 
Bank to the Ejidos, with one difference: the funds allotted are not 

isoj. Elazari Voicani, “Jewish Colonization in Palestine,*^ Anmls of the 
Americm Academy of Political and Social Science (November, 1932). Also see 
Ruppin, loc. ciL 
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appropriated by the legislative branch of the Government but are 
disbursed by the agency itself. This Department is “entrusted with 
the general planning and organization of settlement; it determines 
the colonkation budget, the choice of settlers, and the distribution 
of assigned land, as well as the financial and technical super\ision of 
the work. The Technical Office of the Department prepares the 
general building plans for the various types of construction.” 

The General Federation of Jewish Labor, or Histadrut, to which 
the Kvutza is related in its capacity of a workers' agricultural coop- 
erative, has been called “one of the most unusual labor organiza- 
tions in the world.” The Histadrut combines the usual trade- 
union features with political, cultural, and social activities by means 
of an association built on direct membership, not on the customary 
vocational trade-union affiliations. Of significance for the K\utza is 
the Histadrut's emphasis on cooperative functions, facilitated by 
the fact that “unlike those of many other countries, the coopera- 
tives, because they were the first in the field, have not and probably 
will not have the same struggle with intrenched competitive in- 
dustry and finance.” 

Like the industrial unions, the cooperative societies are not 
separated from the main body of the Histadrut but are rather de- 
partments whereby the Histadrut attempts to facilitate the various 
phases of the economic life of the workers. Members of the Kvutza 
belong to the Jewish Agricultural Workers Union and are affiliates 
of the Nir Cooperative Society Ltd., which includes all the Jewish 
cooperative rural settlements in Palestine. The Kvutzot sell their 
products through the Histadrut's agiiculturai marketing coopera- 
tive, the Tenuva. They purchase their goods through the consum- 
ers' cooperative, Hamashbir, and have their books audited by the 
Histadrut. And finally, the education of their children, and much 
of their adult education, is arranged by the Histadrut's Education 
Office. • 

Besides the relationships described above, there are certain ties 
which bind each Kvutza to one of the three main roof-organizations 

ist A. UHtznr, Two Decades of Keren Hayesod, A Survey in Fact and Figures, 
1921-40 (Jerusalem, 1940), p. 46. 

182 See Report of the Registrar of Cooperative Societies 0erusalem, !93S), p, 
55 . 

183 Harry Viteles, ‘The Cooperative Movement,*' Annals of the American 
Academy of FoUtical and Social Science (November, 1932). 
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called Kibbutz: (I) The United Group (Kibbutz Hameuhad); 
(2) The Society of Communal Groups (PI ever Hakvutzot); and (3) 
The All Palestine Group (Kibbutz Arzi). 

The tenets of the three groups reflect three main systems of ideas 
which ha\e exerted, and which still exert, a decisive influence on 
the Jewish pioneers in Palestine. The United Group is charac- 
terized by a strong emphasis on the value of manual labor and by 
the tiade-union point of \iew’ The All Palestine Group accepts 
the ideas of the Jewish Youth movement organized into The Young 
Guard (Hashoiner Hatzair). The Society of Communal Groups 
perpetuateb the ideals of A. D. Gordon, who saw in the physical 
leunion with the Holy Land a kind of supernatural rebirth, for 
himself as well as for the Jewish people. 

The three systems are not mutually exclusive; it is rather the 
special emphasis which differentiates them And the Kvutza's 
spirit results from a synthesis of the three ideologies 

Kvutzot belonging to the same roof-organization are closely tied 
in other than ideological matters. There is a certain informal un- 
derstanding about the seasonal planning, and more exchange of 
information and experience than among the Kvutzot of different 
roof -organizations. In case of emergency, they sometimes lend 
personnel to one another. 

Management 

Compared with external relations, the internal administration 
of the Kvueza is simple The main authority rests with the General 
Assembl) of members. Its convention, obligatory once a year, is 
frequently called, whenever a problem of common concern arises. 
Decisions arc arrived at by raising the hand; a majority vote settles 
the issue. 

The General Assembly elects committees for all phases of com- 
munity life, of whicn the most important are the Management 
Committee and the Work Assignment Committee. Others include 
the Cultural Committee, the Housing Committee, and the Educa- 
tional Committee Most committees consist of three or more mem- 
bers, elected for a term of one year. Only the Management Com- 
mittee has a chairman, and this because of legal requirements; all 
the others simply divide the various phases of activity among the 
membeis, who meet and deliberate without formalities. 

No office or administrative function yields compensation, either 
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in money — work is not paid for in money — or in privileges, for 
all “extracurricular” activity is carried on as a voluntarv contribu- 
tion to the common welfare. In the election of members to policv- 
making or managerial positions, however abilitv, experience, and 
capacity for leadership are weighty considerations. In this way 
the holding of office implies genuine distinction. 

Economic Basis 

This is literally a world without property The K\utz:i practices 
what is probably the highest possible degree of cooperation. Tlicre 
is virtually no prhate property and, in the final analysis, no group 
property. Should a K\utza disband, there would be no '‘sharing 
out,” but ail property would re\ert to the national agencies In 
its complete absence of properu, this Palestinian experiment sur* 
passes even that of the Hutteriies. 

The Kvutza owns only whar it produces This is the economic 
basis for its scale of social \alues, at the top of which stands the 
“good worker.” No one can belong who is unable or unwilling to 
put in a good day’s work. Only the invalids, the sick, the pregnant, 
the children, and the aged, in short the physically incapable, are 
exempt from this obligation. E\en a guest, if he remains more 
than three days, is expected to pick up the shovel. 

Agriculture is the principal occupation. Additional sources of 
income include small-scale industries (which many Kvutzot ha\e 
developed to a point where goods and labor can be marketed) and 
work on the outside. The proportion of income derived from the 
different sources varies, depending on the size and age of the colony. 
The larger the community, the more varied its acti\ ities, and agri- 
culture, though always predominant, is by no means the exclusive 
interest. In the newer, less stabilized K\ut 2 ot there is more depend- 
ence on the outside labor of members Ein Harod, a well estab- 
lished older Kvutza, reported the following distribution of the 
work performed in 1936, agriculture, 57 per cent; handicraft and 
industry, 12 per cent; outside labor, 4 per cent. A more recently 
settled Kvutza, Kefar Hahoresh, on the contrary, reported this dis- 
tribution: agriculture, 22 per cent; handicraft and industry, 0, out- 
side labor, 44 per cent.i84 

Since the main economic goal of the Kvutza is to provide its 
own subsistence, it tries to cultivate many branches of fanning. 

184 See 1935-36 Handbook of the Jewish Communal Village in Palestine, p, 10. 
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Diversified farming not only supplies the members with most of 
their food but also makes them more independent of price fluctua- 
tions and facilitates full emplo)Tiient in all seasons. The Kvutzot, 
being run as large-scale farms, employ the most modern techniques 
of agriculture and stock-breeding. Field crops, irrigated forage, 
vegetables, fruit and nurseries, dairy products, sheep, and poultry 
represent the chief branches of agriculture. The compafative im- 
portance of the various activities is indicated in Table 13. 


TABLE 13* 

Income from the Various Branches of Agriculture, 1 935-36 
(in Percentages) 


Name of 
Kvutza 

Field Crops 

Fruits and 
Nurseries 

Dairy 

Products 

Poultry 

Sheep and 
Bees 

Merhavia 

44 

6 

35 

11 

4 

Dagania A 

16 

25 

51 

8 

— 

Ein Harod 

20 

28 

40 

10 

2 


* Taken from 7935-36 Handbook of the Jewish Communal Village in Palestine (Jerusa- 
lem: Keren Kayemeth Leisrael and Keren Hayesod, 1938). 


Conditions oj Work 

Seasonal planning is subject to approval by the General Assembly. 
The disposition of day-to-day work is in the hands of the Work 
Assignment Committee, which meets daily and prepares a schedule 
for the following day, hung usually on the blackboard in the dining- 
hall. The skilled workers, in charge of one of the several branches, 
ai'e as a rule kept on the job for which they are best fitted. The 
unskilled laborers form a kind of mobile manpower reserve, dis- 
tributed to points where they are most needed. Only at times of 
hurried haiwesting, or during the few days of vintage, are all avail- 
able hands concentrated on one and the same task. Work that is 
considered ‘‘unproductive,” such as kitchen duty, is done by all 
members in turn. Thus, specialization as well as versatility finds its 
place in the Kvutza. 

Work brings no personal compensation whatever; even the money 
earned on the outside has to be delivered to the common purse. 
There is no work card, no advance wage, and no sharing of profit. 
Every one, regardless of his skill or efficiency, receives in return for 
his work, according to his needs, whatever the Kvutza has to offer 
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in goods and services. In spite of the absence of the profit motive, 
there appears to be virtually no slacking in the work, as statistics 
on job attendance and on achievements show. In 1936, to cite only 
the figures of two Kvutzot, representing the minimum and the 
maximum of lost work-days for that year, 88 3 days were lost to 
work in Ginegar, and 110.3 in Ein Harod. In both sets of figures 
are includfed 58 Sabbaths and holidays, and, respectively, 3 and 2.4 
days of heavy rain; also 11 days in Ginegar and 12 days in Ein 
Harod for the annual vacation due each member. The balance of 
days, 16 at Ginegar and 37.9 at Ein Harod, were lost to work be- 
cause of illness, convalescence, and childbirth. 

Likewise, contrary to common opinion, absence of the profit 
motive does not seem to affect work morale. This surprising result 
is attributable to the pioneer character of the settlements; to 
ideological motives, particularly the sense of an historic mission; 
and more than anything else, to satisfactions of a spiritual char- 
acter inherent in the life of the Kvutza. 

To indicate only a few of the latter, there is, first, the pride of 
belonging. The Kvutza is looked upon as a vanguard of labor in 
Palestine, and provides the whole Zionist colony with many prom- 
inent leaders. To belong, gives a member, automatically, high social 
status. There is the further sense of being a significant part of the 
whole; no decision is taken in the Kvutza without the direct con- 
sent of each member. Finally, there is the sense of social responsi- 
bility, stimulated by the novel experience of self-imposed discipline. 
To these factors must be added the “we-feeling,’' an emotion analo- 
gous to the sense of roots which a well-meaning family produces, 
created here not by ties of blood but by relationships of one’s own 
free choice, 

A normal work-day begins at about 4:30 a.m. Breakfast is served 
from 6 to 6:30 a.m,; work then continues until 11:30, when lunch 
is served. At 2 p.m. work is resumed and continues until dusk, with 
a short interval for tea at 4 p.m., but never later than 7 o’clock, 
when the bell rings for dinner. The average working day ranges 
from ten to twelve hours. 

There is no penalty for absence from work nor for the rare 
instances of slacking. If a member lets down on his Job, Ms friends 
take it upon themselves to investigate. Often, an informal talk 
produces the desired result. Only when ail other remedial measures 
fail is the case referred to the General Assembly, where the delin- 
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quent can plead his cause as fully as he wishes. Resignation, rather 
than expulsion, generally ends hopeless cases. 

More serious difficulty is created by what Ben-Shalom calls ‘‘exag- 
gerated devotion to work.** Members so obsessed engender con- 
flict. They may insist on carrying out their troublesome good in- 
tentions. They may work too hard or demand too much considera- 
tion in the planning of work and in the distribution of implements. 

Social Cooperation 

As with work, every other aspect of life in the Kvutza is gov- 
erned by the spirit of comprehensive cooperation. The houses, like 
those of the Hutterites, are only dormitories, but with this differ- 
ence: parents and children live in different parts of the settlement. 
The prevailing type of home is the wooden bungalow, though in 
recently established communities some of the members still have 
to live in tents. The furniture is of the simplest kind — usually not 
more than an iron cot with a spread, a table, one or two chairs, a 
lamp. The closet, as a rule, is only a corner of the room partitioned 
off by a cotton curtain, with a few hooks driven into the wall. All 
the houses are wired for electricity, most have screened doors and 
windows, many have tiled floors. The well-established Kvutzot de- 
vote much attention to the aesthetic side of housing; they plant 
Bushes and flowers around their bungalows; also, they provide 
separate quarters for the married and the bachelors. 

The first solid building, concrete or stone, that goes up in the 
Kvutza is the cow-house; next comes the children’s house; and then 
the dining-hall, which is also the town hall. The General Assembly 
meets here, and all the affairs concerning the community as a whole, 
such as lectures, concerts, and recitals, take place in this largest en- 
closed room of the settlement. The main function of the dining- 
hall, however, is indicated by its name. Four times a day the mem- 
bers meet here to partake of the meals prepared in the central 
kitchen, while the children have theirs in the dining-room of the 
children’s house. In some of the Kvutzot the kitchen is equipped 
with the most elaborate modern devices; in others, both kitchen and 
dining-hall are simple, in a few cases even primitive. The food, 
though plentiful, is not greatly varied, consisting mostly of products 
raised in the Kvutza. 

1S5 Avraham Ben-Shalom, Deep Furrows, Translated by Frances Burnce (New 
York: Hashomer Hatzair Organization, 1937), p. 24S. 
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Dining and kitchen service — cooking, waiting on tables, clean- 
ing-up, dish-washing — ranking as unproductive, is generally not 
coveted. Every member has to take his turn at it, except the chef, 
who, like all the other skilled workers, stays permanently with 
his job. A worker ser\es from twelve to fifteen members.^^® 

Despite the excellent and low-priccd wine, there is very little 
drinking ih Palestine. In the Kvutza, wine is put on the table only 
on Friday evenings, holidays, and other festive occasions. Tobacco 
is used more liberally; cigaiettes and tobacco are distributed in 
limited quantities. 

An indication of the extreme degree of cooperation practiced 
is in the matter of clothes. Up to very recently, only shoes and 
toothbrushes were privately o^vned. Every member received tw^o 
outfits, one for work and one for leisure time. Clothes in need of 
cleaning were brought to the laundry, and the clean garments were 
redistributed without consideration for previous ownership. To- 
day, with greater prosperity, most of the Kvutzot can pay more 
attention to this sort of thing, and those who care to may keep their 
own outfit permanently. Many, however, still prefer the old system. 
Outfits for the men consist of one plain and one more elaborate 
shirt, a pair of w^ork pants and a pair made of finer material, shorts, 
undershirts, shoes, socks, and a large-brimmed straw hat or a cap. 
The girls, while at work, wear a simple cotton dress, or shorts and 
blouse, i^and the same kind of straw hat; after work, most of them 
wear a dress of the “sarafan” or pinafore type and usually leave 
their heads uncovered. 

One of the attractions of the Kvutza is the rich intellectual ac- 
tivity and the wealth of recreational opportunities. The monotony 
of rural life is hardly ever to be met with in any of these settlements. 
Including among its members a large percentage of highly edu- 
cated and, not rarely, brilliant minds, the Kvmtza can satisfy recrea- 
tional needs mostly from its own resources. % stimulating sharing 
of knowledge, in discussions, seminar courses, and lectures, is carried 
on which produces the most active forms of adult education. Every 
Kvutza has a library of its own, stocked with both technical books 
and the better type of fiction. 

Most of the settlements have dramatic groups and modern dance 
teams. An institution originating in the Kvutza is the so-called 
“judgment-day;^ a mock trial of its own weaknesses - a perform- 
See 1935-36 Handbook of the Jewish Communal Village in Palestine, p- 9. 
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ance halfway between discussion and show and held every year or 
two. 

In addition to home talent, the Kvutza receives outside support 
in its cultural activity. The Education Office of the Histadrut sup- 
plies excellent lecturers on any subject desired; it also arranges 
concert tours by resident or visiting artists. 

From time to time, groups of members travel to a neighboring 
town, to see a moving picture or to visit a Tel-Aviv touring theatre. 

Holidays are observed as national festivals, -one of the most at- 
tractive being Pentecost. On this occasion, carts loaded with the 
first fruits and flowers converge from the Valley of Jezreel towards 
Haifa, where a parade is held. 

There is very little sports activity in the Kvutza; only a few mem- 
bers belong to the Workers’ Sports Organization, the Hapoel. The 
sports preferred are soccer and softball. 

Membership in the Workers’ Sick Fund, for which the Kvutza 
pays a fee of about $3 a month per member, secures for each resident 
full medical care. According to Revusky, by 1936 the Sick Fund 
maintained about 78 health centers, 14 dental clinics, 4 X-ray sta- 
tions, 30 nurseries, 78 apothecaries and other medical establish- 
ments, in addition to 3 hospitals and 2 sanitariums.^®^ 

Each larger-sized Kvutza maintains its own dispensary, providing 
first aid and medical care in lighter cases. A physician of the Sick 
Fund is usually in charge of several communities in one district 
and visits them regularly. In spite of these provisions and every 
good intention, sickness creates a difficult situation. With every one 
occupied and only one nurse available, in the event of any grave 
increase in sickness the patients have to be left to themselves, and 
they often lack necessary care. In the more serious cases, they are 
taken to the hospital for treatment, but in all cases the feeling of 
having become a burden to the group aggravates the situation for 
the patient himself. ^ 

It is the same with members afflicted by a chronic disease or 
invalidism. Very often the Kvutza, like a family, will go to any 
length to take proper care of its sick, even to the extent of sending 
them to a different country, if the physician so recommends. Yet, 
not rarely the invalid will prefer to resign rather than to become a 
burden to the community. 

187 See Abraham Revusky, The Histadrut — A Labor Commonwealth in the 
Making (New York: League for Labor Palestine, 1938), p. 94. 
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Since the membership, even in the oldest of the Kvutzot, is rela- 
tively young, the problem of old age has not yet become urgent. 
When it does, that it will be solved in true Kvutza spirit is indicated 
by the aid given to parents. Many of the members came to Pales- 
tine against the will of their parents, who opposed Zionism either 
on religious grounds or because of a belief in assimilation. Never- 
theless, wi:sen things in eastern Europe began to go from wrong to 
worse, the sons did not hesitate to rally to the assistance of their 
parents. Each Kvutza budgeted a small sum for the purpose — only 
about £P 2 (1 10) a month for each member, but it helped. The 
parents, who by now had reason to change their views about 
Zionism, were asked to come to live with their children in the 
Kvutza. Several hundred of them accepted, and have been given a 
separate house, where they can arrange their lives as they please — 
either completely separated, or participating in the activities of the 
settlement. Those who want to work, and are able to, are given 
appropriate tasks. 

Children in the Kvutza 

The most profound modification undoubtedly is that which the 
family has undergone through this cooperative pattern. With the 
drastic change of economic basis and with the woman’s achieve- 
ment of genuine equality with men, the family has almost lost its 
customary economic function. Marriage here does not change the 
status of women in the least; it is contracted only where physical 
and spiritual intimacy, the essence of the bond, is desired for its 
own sake. In the Kvutza the marriage relation is achieved when 
two members of opposite sex move to live in the same room. Noth- 
ing else changes in their social lives; both continue to work as 
before. The girl neither becomes “Mrs.” nor does she change her 
name. She has simply become “his girl” and he “her boy.” 

There is a difference, though, once a child is born. Because of 
the unfortunately insecure future of the Kvutza, as well as that of 
all Jewish Palestine, it is considered advisable to make the child’s 
origin legitimate, according to the rules of the outside world. So 
the parents go to the Rabbi and legalize their marriage; the child 
is registered under the father’s name. 

Although the Kvutzist, like Jews in general, consider them a 
blessing, children imply for the community heavy economic obliga- 
tions. The sense of responsibility, and certainly that alone, leads to 
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the denial of oilspnng as long as adequate care cannot be provided 
for the infants. But as soon as there are means to install a nursery, 
the children — the “internal immigration” of Palestine are wel* 
corned A pregnant mother does not work during the weeks before 
delivery but goes to one of the nearby hospitals of the Sick Fund. 
On her icuirn, the child is immediately assigned to a trained nurse; 
the mother is free to suckle the infant as long as she fet;is like it. 
After complete recoveiy, she resumes her usual duties, her nights 
undisturbed by the child and her work unhampered by %vorry over 
her bab^, whom she knows to be in trustworthy hands. There is 
one worker on duty in the children’s house for every three to five 
children, and half of the nursery personnel is permanent, assisted 
by members, generally the mothers, who take three to six months’ 
turns in child care 

The separation of parents from children does not seem to lessen 
their mutual affection If w'e may believe the testimony of ob- 
ser\ ers such as a pioneer member and a former High Commissioner 
of Palestine, an intensification of love between child and parents 
results. Ben-Shalom, author of Deep Furrows and a member of 
long standing, asserts that “collective education of our children 
has not weakened the mutual love of parents and children, but has, 
m reality, strengthened it.” And Sir Arthur Wauchope, speak- 
ing of the children rejoining their parents after the day’s work is 
done, attests. “I have often been witness to these meetings. The 
children’s cries of joy and their unrestrained signs of affection 
sho'w at once that the daily separation during the hours of labor 
causes no lessening of devotion on one side or the other. On the 
contrary, I believe the relationship between the parents and children 
is peculiarly happy in these communal communities.” 

The children remain in the Children’s Group to the age of 
eighteen, when they become full-fledged members of the Kvutza. 
The educational system, which is part of that supervised by the 
Education Office of the Histadrut,^®^ is based on progressive meth- 

ISS See 1935'36 Handbook of the Jewish Communal Village in Palestine, p. 10. 

ISO Ben-Shalom, op. cit , p. 259. 

190 General Sir Arthur Wauchope, “Communal Settlement in Palestine,” Jew- 
ish Fionticr (October, 19 il). See also Sholom Wurm, The Kvutza (New York: 
Habonim, 1912), p 62. 

191 Ail Jewish schools in Palestine are under the general financial supervision 
of the Bureau of Education of the National Council (Vaad Haleumi). Teach- 
ing methods are in line with the Histadrut’s progressive policy. The Education 
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ods. They are facilitated by the direct and continuous contact be- 
tween teachers and parents It could almost be said that from the 
point of view of the educator^ each Kvutza is actually a parent- 
teachers association. 

At the age of three, the children enter the kindergarten, con- 
ducted along the lines of the Montessori theor}; the} remain here 
until the age of six. They then become members of the so-called 
“Children’s Society,” which is formally run b\ the children, with 
teachers acting as advisers. As in the Kvutza proper, the children 
handle all their problems in general assemblies, at which one of 
the teachers usually presides. The execution of decisions lies with 
elected committees, headed by the Central Committee, l^he Work 
Assignment Committee makes out the rotar} schedules for the self- 
assigned w’ork of cleaning their premises, serving at table, helping 
in the kitchen, etc. Transgressions of discipline aie not punished 
hy the teacher, but are brought before the childieii’s General As- 
sembly for a hearing and the sentencing of the culprit 

The Children’s Society includes ail children between the ages of 
six and fourteen. If their number is large, the) are divided into 
smaller groups which form units for classes as well as for w'ork. 
The plan of education knows no rigid timetable; subjects are taken 
up spontaneously but are treated intensivel) and from many dif- 
ferent points of view. The lesson usually starts %vith visual presenta- 
tion. The language of instruction is Hebrew% a handicap being 
the scarcity of textbooks available in this language. Of foreign 
languages taught, Arabic is the most important; some Kvutzot also 
include English in their curriculum. 

The children cultivate flow^er and vegetable gardens and care for 
their own small domestic animals. They assist in guarding the 
sheep, take part in the harvest, or help in the stables Thus, at the 
age of ten, a Kvutza child w’orks two hours and at fourteen as many 
as four hours a day. 

Children over fourteen become members of the Youth Group, 
which receives comparatively little formal education but w^orks up 
to six hours a day and, at times of urgent need, may put in a full 
day’s work. In this way the youth of the Kvutza grows naturally 
into the parents' organization. In some settlements, before being 


Office of the Histadrut in 1936-37 supervised 159 schools in 83 settlements 
which employed 356 teachers scr\ing 5,000 pupils. See Revusky, op. cil., p. 91. 
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admitted to full-fledged membership, the young people are given 
a % ear's leave of absence, in order to iearn about outside customs 
before settling down for good in their own community. 

Achievemerds of the Kvutza 

The land on which to settle, as we ha\e seen, is received from 
the National Fund. In recent years, however, the role of the Fund 
as a financing agency has been considerably reduced. While the 
older K\utzot receued 49 per cent of their credits from the Fund, 
only 14 per cent has been received by the newly established com- 
munities. Chief among the newer lending sources are the Palestine 
Agricultural Settlement Association (P.A S.A ), which offers credits 
up to twenty \ears at 4 to 5 per cent interest; the Central Bank of 
Cooperative Institutions, the Workers' Bank; the Anglo-Palestine 
Bank, and independent bankers furnishing short and intermediate 
term loans (up to about ten years) at 6 to 8 per cent interest. 

The cost of establishing a family, that is, a unit of man and 
woman, varies considerably in the different Kvutzot. Table 14 shows 


TABLE 14* 

Cost of Establishment in Some of the Kvutzot (in £P) 


Name of Kvutza 

. . 1 

No. of 
Families 

1 

Total Capital 
Investment 

Cost Per 
Family ‘ 

Year of 
Establishment 

Cans Shmuel 

54 

31,650 

586 

1913 

Dagania A 

54 

36,974 

685 

1909 

Mishmar Haemek 

71 ! 

50,380 

710 

1927 

Mizra 1 

55 1 

42,930 

781 

1924 

Ayanot (Sharona) ^ 

34 i 

30,107 

886 

1926 

Ein Harod 

211 

224,477 

1,064 

1921 

Heftziba | 

44 

47,069 

1,070 

1922 

Beit Alfa 

- 70 j 

80,629 

1,152 

1922 


* From 1935-36 Handbook, op. cit , pp 30, 39. Data on the number of families 
arc for the year 1936. 


that it is lower in the older, and higher in the newer Kvutzot (ex- 
cepting those, listed towards the end of the Table, where the land 
is largely irrigated). 

The average cost of establishment per family unit for the older 
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Kvutzot is about £V 700 {ca. $3,500). This sum covers the follow- 
ing items:’®' 


Living quarters 

Cowsheds 

Produce and fodder 

Chicken houses 

Hens 

Farm water installation 

Draft animals 

Cows and share of bull 

Agricuilurai implements 

Surv^eys and plans 

Preparation of land 

Ploughing and planting 

Bees and hives 

Shade trees 

Working capital 

Contingencies 


£P 

150 

125 

30 

25 

5 

10 

30 

55 

70 

10 

20 

30 

5 

5 

97 

33 


Total £P 700 

The increase in the cost of establishing the newer Kvutzot is at- 
tributable not so much to the increase in land prices as to improve- 
ment in the standard of equipment and living. Figures on the 
annual maintenance allotments show a distinct trend totvards im- 
provement* while the average per capita allotment in 1931 was not 
more than £P 30 per adult, it ranged from £P 36 to as much as 
£P 52 in 1935. 

The economic success of the Kvuiza is attested in statistics pub- 
lished by Zionists, and is also acknowledged by outside observers, 
such as Sir Arthur Wauchope, Vice-President Henry A. Wallace, 
Walter C. Lowdermiik, and N, W. Hazen.^®^ jg, how^ever, most 
aptly summarized by the Registrar of Coopei^tive Societies in Pal- 
estine in this paragraph: “Among the remarkable achievements of 
postwar Palestine, few are more striking than the de\elopment of 

* From Handbooky op. at , p. 28. 

192 See AVaiichope, loc. at ; Henr\ A, W’ailace, "The Most Exciting Enter- 
prise,” United Palestine Appeal 1940 } earhook; Waller C Lo\sdeimiik, "Jew- 
ish Colonization m Palestine,” The Menorah Journal^ Vol 28, No. 3 (October- 
December, 1940); and N. W, Hazen, “Agricultuie m Palestine and the Devel- 
opment of Jewish Colonization,” Foreign Agriculture (March, 1937). 
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the cooperatne movement bv the Jev/ish community. The creation 
of an imposing economic structure by men without large means, 
under guidance oi a handful of idealists, has an air of romance 
about It.” 'S 3 

Table 15, which lists income, expenses, and profits in thirteen 
K\utzot for the year 1Q35-S6, will ser\e to reinforce this enthu- 
siasm v,iih sober facts 


TABLE 15* 

In'come, Expenses ^\d Proiits in Thirteen Kvutzgt for the 
Year 1935-36 


Xamc of Kvutza 

Income f£P; 

Expenses (£P) 

Profit (£P) 

Kefar Giiadi 

13,485 

13,194 

291 

Kinncret 

13,659 

13,339 

320 

Dagania A 

15,267 

13,213 

2,054 

Kefar Gon 

10,202 

9,410 

792 

Gesher 

16,539 

14,211 

2,328 

Heftziba 

10,762 

9,149 

1,613 

Tel Yosef 

25,022 

24,622 

400 

Geva 

11,941 

10,613 

1,328 

Mizra 

12,401 

10,100 

2,301 

Ginegar 

10,464 

9,146 

1,318 

Gvat 

11,374 

10,266 

1,108 

Hasharon 

7,904 

7,143 

761 

Ku'iac Anavim 

15,713 

15,557 

156 


* From Handbook^ op. at , p. 26. 


To these figures, the 1935-36 Handbook adds: “In none of the 
older K\utzot was there a loss, in 14 of the 16 newer Kvutzot there 
was a profit; in only two was there a loss.” This is supported by 
the findings of Hazen: “Although every Kvutza of Palestine has had 
to be subsidized by the Zionist Organization for a long time after 
its establishment, the- great majority of the Kvutzot are now con- 
ducted on a self-sustaining basis, and most of them have shown sub- 
stantial operating profits since 1935.” 

As soon as the first of the Kvutzot began to show a profit, the 
matter of repayment of advances came to the fore and was regu- 
lated by the Foundation Fund in the 3 ear 1935, when, in connection 

Report of the Registrar of Coopeiativs Societies (Jerusalem, 1938), p 1. 
184 See J 933-36 Handbook of the Jewish Commi^nal Village in Palestine^ p. 26 
11^5 Hazen, loc. cit., p. 138. 
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with a large loan received from the Lloyd’s Bank of London, the 
Fund consolidated its plans for the settlements Contracts were 
drawn up between the Kvutzot and the Foundation Fund, based 
on the following terms: 

On the signing of the contracts the Keren Havesod (Foundation 
Fund) wrote off a part of the debts (due according to its books) having 
regard to the nonnal value of the capital invested in the holdings and 
taking the year 1925 as the basis of such valuation, since in that ^ear 
the agricultural life of Palestine entered upon a more or less steady 
course. Besides, in determining the amounts of indebtedness the Keren 
Hayesod took into account the considerable losses which the settlers 
sustained in the initial stages of their set dement, whether through not 
being granted their settlement budgets in time and in ca'^h, which 
forced them to contract heav) debts, or as a result of the many difficul- 
ties mheient in such pioneering task as they had undertaken to accom- 
plish; for, in many respects their settlement was an experiment, and it 
was not considered fair to impose the total cost ot the experiment on 
these pioneers 

The first repayments were due in September, 1936. A distinc- 
tion was made, however, bettveen the amounts to be paid by the 
Kvutzot established before 1928 and those established since then. 
The repayments were in general to extend over a period of fifty 
years and were to terminate in 1985. The more prosperous of the 
Kvutzot were expected to pay within a shorter time. The first re- 
payments were made in 1936. 

Ruppin states that ‘‘a very marked increase in the output of all 
settlements has been recorded in the last three years in Palestine.” 
That the Kvuizot had more than their full share of this increase, is 
indicated in reports like that of Ben-Zvi. He states that the 
Kvutza provided, in 1940-41, no less than 60 per cent of all the 
milk and eggs consumed in Palestine (36 million litres of milk and 
60 million eggs); over 60 per cent of vegetabies1;20,000 tons); and an 
even higher percentage of wheat, barley, and oats.^^‘ 

It is interesting to note that the diversified farming practiced by 
the Kvutza has also helped to improve the quality of the farm 
products. It was instrumental in introducing fruits formerly not 

i96Ulitzur, op. cit., p. 48. 

tSTShmuel Ben-Zvi, “The Collective Way,” Hashorner Hatzan (New York, 
March 1941) Also, Revusky, “Cooperatives Stand the Test," Jewish Frontier 
(March, 1942) 
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gi‘ov:n in Palestine, such as bananas, avocados, pecans, and vege- 
tables such as asparagus, celery, artichokes. 

The Kvutzists themsehes, however, are proudest of their achieve- 
ments in dairy farming. After years of experimentation, the best 
results ’;vere secured by crossing the Frisian cattle from Holland 
with the Syrian cow. The fodder problem was sohed by the culti- 
vation of clo\er, lucerne, vetches, and corn, under irrigation. Today, 
vrhile the nati\e cow yields annually about 100 to 150 gallons of 
milk, the new breed produces from 770 to 1,000 gallons.^®® 

Similar results were achieved in poultry farming. Here the cross- 
ing of the I.eghorn with the native hen produced a species resistant 
to the climate and surpassing the nati\ e hen threefold in yield. As 
Hazen attests, “Jewish dairv and poultry farming are already famed 
ihroaghout the Near East.” 

In addition to the benefit accruing to the settlements from such 
achievements, the value in raising the standards of the country as a 
whole should also be considered. To quote Hazen again: “The 
methods used in Jewish agricultural settlements have in some cases 
also been cited as fitting examples for use in nearby countries where 
many antiquated methods still exist. The Government of Pales- 
tine itself uses many of the agricultural methods developed by the 
Jewish colonists as examples for the improvement of Arab agricul- 
ture, while its experimental stations distribute to the Arab farmers 
large quantities of seeds and saplings acquired in the Jewish settle- 
ments ” The role of the Kvutza in this development is empha- 
sized in the following statem.ent: “From the point of view of the 
community the Kvutza offers all the advantages of controlled and 
planned mass production. It is well knowm in Palestine that for 
high-quality products, unadulterated milk, pure cream, and exotic 
vegetables and fruits, one can always turn to the Kvutzot. There 
are very few other institutions in Palestine which have acquired such 
a reputation or which have developed specialized farming for the 
market to such an extent.” 

It may here be added that besides small-scale industry, which 
these settlements cultivate not only because it increases the income 
but also because it makes them independent of the city, the col- 
onists have recently gone into fish production. According to 

198 Hazen, lor. at., p. 126. See also Loivdermiik, loc. cit , p. 321. 

199 Hazen, loc. cit , p 143. zoo Hid., p. 144. 

201 Report of the Registrar of Cooperative Societies (Jerusalem, 1938), p. 80. 
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Uiitzur, Jewish fish production rose in 1911 “to 23 per cent of total 
catches and continues to progress/’ “°- 

The achievements of the Kvutza cannot be evaluated in economic 
terms alone. The institution has rendered to Je^.vish colonization 
in Palestine services which can nc\er be measured in dollars and 
cents. The Kvuiza has proved an excellent and most economical 
training school for aspirant farmers of all t*pes — of 12,272 new 
immigrants who regisrered with the Histadiut in 1939, about 4,000 
were absorbed by the Kvuizot. More than that, it has pro\cd of 
value as a shock absorber lor Jewish colonization as a '^^'hole. When- 
ever an economic crisis shakes the foundations of the enterprise, the 
Kvutza, by taking in a substantial number of the unemployed, helps 
considerably to alleviate the condition. 

“These services/ as the Registrar states, “which the Xviitzo: ren- 
der to the Jewish colonizing organizations have their value and 
should be included in any calculations which are made of the cost 
of the returns of these collective settlements.” 

The Kvutza Compared with the Smallholders^ Settlement 

The distinguishing feature of the Kvutza is the extreme degree of 
cooperation it practices. The FSA cooperative farms, the Ejido, 
and the Kolkhoz combine, as we have seen, cooperation in produc- 
tion with individualism in consumption. In the Palestine com- 
munity, both production and consumption are cooperative. The 
Communes of Soviet Russia, mentioned in Chapter Vill, are of this 
same type, but thev have been relegated to a negligible rr>ie in favor 
of the Kolkhoz. 

There exists also in Palestine a communal system combining 
cooperative and individualistic elements: the Smaliholdeis’ Cooper- 
ative Settlement. This competes effectively with the more extreme 
Kvutza, as indicated by resignations, from time to time, from the 
latter to the former. Because of their sirailai^ties, apparently the 
process of transition is not difficult 

The two types of settlement, in fact, show more likenesses than 
differences.-^^ Both of them settle on national land leased under the 

202 See Ubtziir, “Palestine in Two Woild Wais/’ Palestine a7id Middle East 

(Tel Aviv, June, 1942) See also Dorothy Kahn Bar-Adon, “Visit to Fisher- 
men Villages," Palestine aiid Middle East .(Tel Aviv, 1942). 

203 Report of the Registrar of Cooperative Societies (Jerusalem. 1938). 

204 Ibid., pp. 82 ff. 
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same conditions. Both forbid the hiring of labor and are based on 
the principle of mutual aid in xvork and in social relations They 
aim, similaih, at a maximum of economic self-sufficiency, and they 
both practice dhersified laiming. Like the Kvutza, the Smallhold- 
eis' Settlement is directed b\ a General Meeting of members, which 
elects a Managing Committee and sub-committecs for the different 
phases of common acu^it\ In both t)pcs the Cornmifi-ee expects 
c\er> membci to foilov/ an accepted plan of farming, and to par- 
ticipate in an% economic or cultuial enterprise undertaken upon 
decision oi the Gcnex'ai Meeting. Finally, in both types the women 
are tull-fiedged members with \oting power. 

Although the differences are fewer, they are of a more essential 
nature. ^Vhile there is no property in the Kvutza beyond usufruct, 
the Smallholders Settlement is an association of individuals who 
are either proprietors or tenants of their holdings. With them, 
-^vork outside and inside the settlement is performed individually, 
and ever) member is entitled to the full proceeds of his labor. 
Certain limited enterprises onh, such as cultivation of given areas, 
irrigation, sale and purchase of products and commodities, use of 
agricultural machines and storage, are handled cooperatively. There 
exists also mutual aid in case of illness and invalidism, and the 
community assumes the care of children of a deceased member. But 
even heie the principle of private property prevails. Each member 
is required to pay a fixed fee, not only for the specific services he 
receives, but as a kind of tax to cover the cost of all social services 
and common undertakings. An) loss arising from activities under- 
taken in behalf of a group of members is borne by them alone. In 
a word, while the women have the right to vote, and while educa- 
tion is managed cooperatively, the family functions as an economic 
unit; its traditional pattern is unchanged. 

The principal advantages of the Smallholders’ Community over 
the Kvutza, include ^the higher degree of privacy and the gratifica- 
tion of the desire for individual ownership. Yet, in spite of such 
benefits, the Kvutza possesses qualities that make it the superior 
instrument of resettlement. The relegating of every economic prob- 
lem to the group practically eliminates all personal material wor- 
ries. Not that the Kvutza is, therefore, a paradise on earth; conflict 
exists, of course, arising from personal ambitions, from friction of 
adverse temperaments, aggravated by lack of privacy. But whereas 
such drawbacks are inherent in any intimate human association, 
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the specific values derived from a sense of absolute personal security 
are unique characteristics of a cooperative communicv. 

I.et us mention only the most outstanding of its virtue*^ There 
is the social scale with excellence of work as the top value There 
are the cultivation of social responsibility, of self-control, of bclf- 
discipline, and the unique sense of solidaritv. As for the personal 
qualities d^jveloped by thia wav of life, note the readiness for sacri- 
fice, perseverance in the most trving circumstances, inventiveness, 
and industrv qualities without which the colonization of Palestine 
would hardly have achieved the results it can rightly boast of lodav. 

But it IS as a socio-economic structure that the Kvutza is unde- 
niably superior to the Smallholders’ Settlement. Ir pcimits of a 
more efficient disposition of labor Additional members can be ad* 
miticd with pracUcally no burden to the budget. There is above 
all the increased opporrunit) for genuine leisure, vuih the stimula- 
tion of social and intellectual activities which this implies In the 
Smallholders’ Settlement the indi\idual is tied dovvn to his work, 
and, like any other farmer shifting for himself, mav haidly c\cr 
enjoy the feeling of liberty In the Kvut/a, on the other hand, once 
his work is done, the member is free to forget about it. If he has 
to get up early to milk the cows, he can make up for lost sleep while 
others work; if he goes on vacation, he does not have to worry about 
a substitute. ^ 

Another potent economic argument in the Kvutza’s favor is the 
lower initial cost of establishment. In the period from 1933 to 1938 
the cost per family in the Smallholders’ Settlement amounted to 
between jTP 750 and £P 850, as compared with £P 650 and £P 750 
ill the Kvutza. 

In Palestine itself, the supeiiority of the Kvutza over the Small- 
holders’ Settlement seems to be v^ddely acknowledged today , as indi- 
cated by the rate of increase in each type of community. Fifty 
Kvutzot were established in the period from 1^8 to 1936, as against 
thirty-six Smallholders’ Settlements. But between 1936 and 1939, 
only nine of the latter were established as compared with twenty- 
six of the former. The ratio thus rises in favor of the Kvutza — 
about one to one and a half, in the first period, and one to three 
in the second. 

In Conclusion 

The Kvutza shares many of die dangers of the whole Zionist en- 
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terprise: political uncertainty; dependence on outside financing; the 
easily stirred hostility of the native population. It is, besides, sub- 
ject to the specific dangers of every cooperative experiment, which, 
as Gide observes, is threatened as much by economic success as by 
economic failure.-^® If, how^ever, the Kvutza succumbs to none of 
these, it may be assumed that, despite the competing Smallholders* 
Settlement, its future in Palestine is assured. ^ 

Whether in different settings, cooperative communities, modeled 
on the K\utza, can achieve the same results, is the important ques- 
tion. In view of the many similarities between the conditions of 
development in the Kvutza and those to be expected in the resettle- 
ment community, the question deserves full and unbiased discussion, 
205 Gide, op. at., p. 12. 



CHAPTER. X 


COOPERATIVE COMMUNITY OR 
INDIVIDUAL SETTLEMENT? 


Let us first examine the nature of postwar planning. There seems 
to be no doubt that, once the war is over, migration \vill be the most 
desirable way out of an untenable situation for large population 
groups in Europe. ^Ve have, hov/ever, no of knowing under 
what circumstances migration and resettlement will take place. \Vc 
have no way of predicting the nature of the political organization 
of the postwar European states, or whether the new governing agen- 
cies will allow free movement to their subjects But supposing that 
emigration be permitted, what do we know of its oppouuniiics for 
resettlement? What countries will be readv to accept the seekers of 
new havens and under what conditions? 

With so many vital factors uncertain, planning can only be ex- 
ploratory. We can gather facts and point out implications, discus- 
sion of which, considering the nature of societal change, may not 
be futile. History shows that, drastic as some changes may have 
been, they have never entirely disrupted the continuity of social 
development. Profound as the upheavals alter this war is ill prob- 
ably be, they will not be of a kind to make all past experience 
worthless. Difficulties, in fact, will be apt to arise from a con- 
servative insistence on the maintenance of the status c|uo, rathci 
than from trends advocating a tabula rasa. On the other hand, the 
cooperative community, which, though rather ^videly tested between 
the two wars, stiJl remains experimental, mav prove particularly ac- 
ceptable in the postwar era. In any event, the manner in which we 
think this system could be applied to the resettlement pioblem is 
presented here as predicated on a very big “if.” If resettlement 
should take place under controlled and well-regulated conditions, if 
groups should be resettled in under-developed or undeveloped areas, 
the cooperative community which we propose would, ive think, con- 
tribute largely to the success of the undertaking. 
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Applicable Experieme 

To avoid the frequent error of planning without a thorough 
consideration of the past, in the foregoing pages we have surveyed 
what appear to us significant examples of cooperative living. A brief 
resume may be useful as a preface to our suggestions. 

A basic distinction, we found, exists between the c-smmunities 
of the past and those of the present. In past experiments the moti- 
vation was Utopian. To both religious and socio-reformistig groups 
of the past, the cooperative system was not merely the preferred 
type of socio-economic organization, to them it was an instrument 
of sahation, or of radical and unhersal reorganization of society. 
Some of these communities have existed for a century or more; 
some are still in existence; and some have only recently expired. 
They have been by no means economic failures. Yet, because of 
their kind of motivation they have little to offer us today. 

Those of a religious character, especially the Hutterites, possess 
many features — unified planning, the ready acceptance of strict 
discipline, and a high degree of economic security — which would 
be desirable in any society. The difficulty has been in their main 
purpose: they have not demonstrated that the cooperative com- 
munity can really achieve salvation or over-all reform. They have 
hardly made any impression beyond their own limited circles. Men 
still go on improving methods of mutual extermination and seem 
further than ever from wanting ‘"all things in common.” Thus w’e 
should obviously be disregarding experience if we based our sug- 
gestions on these experiments of the past. 

The modern cooperati’ve type, on the other hand, serves purely 
lationai purposes. It is employed as one among several measures 
of rural rehabilitation, as in the F.S.A. farms. Or, like the Mexican 
collective Ejido, it is part of a concentrated effort to improve rural 
standards and agiicufrurai output. Or, finally, like the Soviet Kolk- 
hoz, it is the main instrument of mechanization of agriculture, with 
subsequent increase of agricultural output and release of farm labor 
into industry. 

- The modern experiment, moreover, though by no means secure 

- against setbacks, seems to have demonstrated the ability to achieve 

- its aims, wherever, contrary to the experience of the F S A., the polit- 

‘ ical system of the country, as in Mexico and Soviet Russia, is favor- 

- able to the idea. As we have seen, a change in governmental atti- 
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tilde at one time forced even the successful Ejidos to revert to individ- 
ual farming (See Chapter VII.) 

Whatever power is given to the agencies in charge of resettle- 
ment, it is clear that their authority will never equal that of the 
government of the countrv Even were the\ to fa\cr the cooperati\e 
system to the exclusion of all other types of resettlement, they would 
hardly be in a position to enforce its application on a scale any- 
w-here near that achieved, for instance, in Mexico. It would, there- 
fore, be futile to attempt to model the resettlement community on 
the Kolkhoz, the Ejido, or the F.SA. farms. 

It is clear, then, that neither the Utopian community of the past, 
because of its irrational motivation, nor the modern government- 
sponsored community, because of political implications, is applic- 
able to the conditions under which resettlement will probably have 
to take place. But the Palestinian Kvmiza is without either draw- 
back and has proved the most successful, on the whole, of all the 
experiments we have surveyed. 

The Kvutza has developed out of economic necessity and has 
demonstrated that the cooperative community is a particularly able 
instrument of rural rehabilitation It has solved the problem of 
re-training men and women from the city, for agriculture, with less 
expense and better results than any other type of organization. It 
has proved superior in opening up swampv and eroded lands, and 
in breaking the ground for all other types of agricultural resettle- 
ment. It has, finally, and most significantly in view of the neces- 
sarily long-range aims of resettlement, developed into a socio-eco- 
nomic type which combines the advantages of rural life with the 
stimulation found usually only in urban centers. The Kvutza has 
thus created a new way of life full of deep satisfactions for an ever 
increasing number. 

The Kvutza, as we have pointed out, is not without shortcomings. 
But these, except for the politically uncertain#future of Jewish Pal- 
estine to w^hich the fate of the Kvutza is bound, appear to be of a 
nature common to ail human society. Lack of privacy, though 
more readily averted in an individualistic community, will always 
be an evdl accompanying intimate association; and as long as there 
are human groups, cliques will form and conflicts arise from differ- 
ences in temperament, from personal ambitions, from likes and 
dislikes. 
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Other Jewish Resettlements 

Since we intend to model our postwar resettlement community 
after the Kvutza, it will be appropriate at this point to mention 
briefly two Jewish projects of a basically different character: the 
Jewish Colonization Association’s settlements in Argentina, and the 
Sosiia colony in San Domingo, Both of these aim at tliG) rehabilita- 
tion of persecuted European Jews, by attempting to set them up as 
individual farmers. In every other respect, in origin, in scope of 
activities, in methods of organization, administration, management, 
and particularly in achievement, there is hardly any similarity be- 
tween the tw^o projects. 

The Jewish Colonization Association, called J.C.A. for short, w’’as 
founded in 1891 by Baron Maurice de Hirsch with a fund of |10,- 
000,000, a sum w'hich he increased by a bequest in 1896 to |50,000,- 
000. The J C.A specified its objective as follows: “To assist and 
promote the emancipation of poor and needy Jew^s from any parts 
of Europe or Asia where they are oppressed by special restrictive 
laws and w'here they are deprived of political rights, to any other 
parts of the world wfliere they can enjoy these and other rights per- 
taining to man. To this effect the Association proposes to establish 
agricultural colonies in diverse regions of North and South America, 
as also in other territories. . . . The end in view has always been that 
of assisting the colonists to purchase the plot of land they culti- 
vate.” 20 G 

Argentina was selected for the first such project. Administrative 
offices w’ere set up in Buenos Aires in 1891, and the first colony, 
Moises\iiie, was established. There w^ere many setbacks in the be- 
ginning, with a “considerable turnover of colonists” in the first 
decade. The hope of settling 25,000 the first year, and several 
millions eventually, had soon to be abandoned. But today the J.C.A. 
can be credited with definite success under the given conditions, the 
methods applied, and the human element involved. 

The total area of land now owned by the J.C.A. in Argentina 
amounts to about 1,500,000 acres. Up to January 1, 1941, 1,000,000 
acres have been occupied by 3,454 colonists (1,717 “land owner 

20GSee Pamphlets Nos. 6 and 22 of the J.C.A. (Buenos Aires, 1942). Also 
J X. Cohen, “Jewish Farmers of Aigentina/* Congress Weekly (February 7 and 
February 14, 1941); and Ernest Schwartz, “400 Years in Argentina/’ National 
Jewish Monthly (May, 1940). 
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colonists/’ plus 1,737 “colonists with contracts”) who represent 
3,946 families, with a total of 27,448 persons, litiiig in 18 colonies. 
If the people residing in the hamlets and villages about which the 
J.C.A. colonies are centered are added to the number living in the 
colonies, the total Jewish population of the area will be over 44,000 
persons. 

From th’^ very beginning those in charge of the Argentine colon- 
ization have exercised particular care in the selection of colonists. 
In each case, a thorough investigation of the technical, physical, and 
moral qualities, the composition of families, and so on* preceded 
admission. Attention rvas especially gi\en to the agricultural prep- 
aration of the candidate. With victims of Hitler persecution an 
effective procedure was followed. Instead of bringing the whole 
family over at the same time, one of its members was sent in ad- 
vance, to prepare the ground for the others. He was accepted as an 
apprentice to an experienced colonist, or put on a model farm at- 
tached to the Avigdor Colony, or sent to the Agricultural School in 
Villaguay or to a poultry faim. Thus, he could acquaint himself, 
within a period of three months to a year, sufficiently with the lan- 
guage, customs, and conditions to be allotted a plot of land and 
the needed buildings. These he made ready for the coming of his 
family. From the beginning of 1937 to December 31, 1938, a total 
of 175 such apprentices were brought over and established. In July, 
1938, however, this system had to be given up. Only families were 
thereafter admitted by the General Administration of Immigration 
of Argentina. Agricultural training had to be given before emigra- 
tion, and the farm- training centers established by Gcmian Jews at 
Neuendorf, at Gross Breesen, and at other places were used for this 
purpose. By 1941, in the seven years since Hitler's ascendancy, 398 
immigrant families had been settled — 89 coming from Poland and 
Rumania, and 309 from Germany. 

The colonists also include families of agricultural workers who 
have come to Argentina on their own initiative. These settlers, after 
having worked successfully on J.C.A. farms for a time, have been 
assigned to farms of their own. Sons of colonists can also become 
colonists in their own right after marriage. 

The process of establishing a colonist on a J.C.A, farm consists of 
the following steps. The accepted candidate is given a plot of land 
varying in size, but calculated on a basis of about 190 acres of good 
land per family. Sums of money are advanced to him for the pur- 
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chase of the land as well as for the cost of installation — buildings, 
breeding and draught stock, agricultural implements, and other re- 
quirements — averaging a total of $3,750. A contract is drawn up 
between the colonist and the J C.A. which stipulates the payment 
due for land taxes, and a rent calculated on the basis of 4 per cent 
of the land value and 5 per cent of the assessed value of the build- 
ings. During the first five years the contract is subject tc? annual re- 
newal; later the term is extended to from three to five years. Con- 
cessions are made wdth regard to payment of rent, but the colonist 
is expected to have repaid the cost of establishment within not more 
than eight years. On the fulfilment of this condition, and on that 
of having repaid 50 per cent of the land value during the same 
period, depends whether the promise of sale included in the first 
contract will be exchanged for a deed of title. 

If the colonist fulfills the conditions, he receives, together with 
the deed, a mortgage for the balance of his debt, to be repaid in 

. nine annual instalments, with 4 per cent interest. Thus, within a 

- period of seventeen years, he is given a chance to come into full 

• ownership of his farm. From then on he becomes completely inde- 
pendent and as much on his own as he desires. 

The type of farming adopted in all J.C.A. colonies is diversified 
in character, and includes agriculture, stock breeding, poultry, and 
horticulture, as w’ell as related processing enterprises. The main 
crops raised are wheat, oats, barley, linseed, maize, sunflower, and 
alfalfa Cattle are raised chiefly for milk, which is sold to the mar- 
ket, processed into cheese in the cheese factories, or into cream in 
the seven cooperative creameries at Moiscsville. Two of the colonies 
raise sheep. Each colonist also has a vegetable garden of his owm. 
Recently, cultivation of citrus trees has been fostered. 

The total value of “inventories and installations’’ of ail the col- 
onies was fixed, as of Decembei 31, 1940, at $6,250,000, or an average 
of $1,800 per colonist The total gross production for the period 
from 1938 to 1940 was estimated as follow^s: $3,153,652 in 1938; 
$3,322,937 in 1939, and $2,349,660 in 1940. This amounts to an 
average for each corresponding year of S889, $969, and $609 per 
colonist 

"VVhat these results mean in comparison to the productivity of 
Argentine agriculture, and to that of other resettlement enterprises, 

* is hard to judge without a detailed study. It appears, however, from 

- the prizes and championships won by the colonists at agricultural 
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shows, that they hold their own with the best oi Argentine farmers. ' 
The credit for their success is undoubtedly due to the staff of the ^ 
J C.A., to the willingness of older colonists to impart their hard- * 
won experience to newcomers and last, but not least, to the abilit^^ . 
of the colonists themselves 

Although the aim of the I C.\. is to establish the colonist indi- 
vidually, it» favors segmental coopei'ation among the scttlcis Thus, 
some of the oldest and best-managed cooperathes in Argentina 
haxe developed among J C.A colonists E’very colon) toda) Iras a 
cooperathe society with membership extending to non-Jewish iann- 
ers of the neighborhood. 

There are 70 schools in the IS colonies, with over 200 teachers 
and more than 7 200 pupils In addition to gencial insiruction tlic 
schools stress agriculturai sciences, home economics, and similar 
subjects 

Social life is concentrated in the “sociedados culturales v de beni- 
fencia,” which devote themselves to cultural activities and to bene- 
fits such as aid to the sick, widows, and orphans; these groups have 
about 11,000 members. Thus, it can be said that, although the suc- 
cess of the J C A in Argentina may be far below the dreams of 
Baron de Hirsch, it has “nonetheless . . . brought happiness to the 
thousands of Jews who now w'ork and live on Argentine farms, and 
who by their labors have again demonstrated the capacity of the 
Jew to till the soil.” 

If, in spite of all this, one cannot entirely recommend the J.C..\. 
as a pattern for postwar resettlement, it is chiefly for one reason. 
The J C.A.’s methods and procedures, sound and thorough though 
they are, lack two characteristics which might prove essential in the 
postwar situation- First, their method of establishing the colonists^ 
is extremely slow; second, there is no allowance for the prompt ab- . 
sorption of additional settlers. These features — quick establish- 
ment, and absorption of additional colonists -• are, as we havT seen, 
precisely the virtues of the Kvutza. Therefore, and without wishing 
to detract from the J C A.’s deserved credit, we would place higher 
expectations on the pattern of the Kvutza than on that of the Ar- 
gentine colonies. 

The Sosua Colony, recently founded, appears to present a much 
less fortunate state of affairs than the J.C.A. colonies. This should 
not be a matter of concern to anyone acquainted with the history 

207 Cohen, loc. cit. 
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of resettlement projects. Success in resettlement, like success in 
general, depends as much on the sum total of imponderables which 
we call luck, as it does on perseverance in the face of adversity. 
Yet, there seems to be something basically wrong with this enter- 
prise, if we accept the findings of the report made by the Brookings 
Institution.2os 

The Sosua Colony is the direct outcome of the Refugee Confer- 
ence at Evian, France, in 1938. Representatives of thirty-two nations 
met there upon the suggestion of President Roosevelt, to discuss 
among other related problems, the possibilities of foreign resettle- 
ment for refugees from Central Europe. Only one offer of a definite 
character was made; it v/as by the Dominican Republic, which 
declared itself ready to admit successively 100,000 refugees. 

This offer was eagerly accepted by the Refugee Economic Cor- 
poration, which, in cooperation wdth the Advisory Committee on 
Political Refugees appointed by President Roose\elt, undertook the 
initial investigations. Out of seventeen areas surveyed, the Com- 
mittee recommended six areas for settlement. Next, the Dominican 
Republic Settlement Association (DORSA) was founded, with a 
capital of 5200,000 received from the “Agro-Joint’' (American Jew- 
ish Joint Agricultural Corporation, a subsidiary of the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee). A contract was drawn up 
with the Dominican Government in January, 1940, and in May of 
the same year the first group of prospective settlers — 27 men and 
10 women — arrived. By June 30, 1942 their number rose to 472 — 
of whom 104 were married, 158 w^ere single men, 38 were single 
women, and 58 were children under fifteen. The total cost of estab- 
lishment by July, 1941 — construction, equipment, livestock, main- 
tenance, etc. — w^as 1537,000, which did not include $110,000 spent 
on transportation of the refugees from their land of origin to the 
site of the colony. 

On the basis of th^ assembled facts, the Brookings report comes 
to the conclusion tliat “current high costs constitute one of the 
items which create doubt as to whether refugee settlement is possible 
on a scale commensurate with probable need.” And this high 

208 See Refugee Settlement in the Dominican Republic — A Survey Con- 
ducted Under the Auspices of the Brookings Institution (Washington, B.C., 
1942). See also Revusky, ^’Another Project Fades Out/’ Jewish Frontier (April, 
1942). 

209/lrid., pp. 329 t 
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cost is mainly related to the first basic mistake - that is, faulty , 
selection of land. Surprising as it may sound, **Sosua had not been * 
one of the areas recommended for settlement purposes by the com- 
mittee of experts who visited the Republic in 1939.” The Settle- 
ment Association, pressed for funds, chose the location because the* 
26,000 acre tract was offered free, and ‘‘because the buildings and * 
other impfovements already on the property, and its accessibility, * 
made immediate utilization possible.” 

Lessons of Expeiience 

The first basic lesson to be learned from this experience is em- 
bodied in the introductory section of the report: “The future of ' 
the colony will depend very largely upon the %visdom of its loca- * 
tioii. Land may be offered gratis by government, but there should . 
be no hesitation in submitting the gift horse to just as careful and 
searching scrutiny as would be exercised if purchase wxtc intended.” 
Even though the motives may be honorable, gullibility in this re- 
spect may jeopardize the fate of the colonists. 

The second basic lesson of the Sosua colony involves the crucial 
problem of all resettlement -- selection of members. “Unless,” de- 
cides the report, “some better basis for selecting candidates can be 
devised than the immediate emergency of the individual refugee, 
prospects of successful colonization are dubious.” The “peculiar 
composition” of the Sosua group is, as Revusky assumes, a result 
largely of “the inexperience of their organizers.” Here too, 
however, other and more creditable motives played their part. To 
quote the Brookings report again: “The persons whom the settle- 
ment sought to help were for the most part German and Austrian 
Jews, few of whom, of course, had been engaged in agriculture be- 
We the advent of the Nazi regime. An effort was made to choose 
colonists who had some experience which could be useful, or who 
seemed to have qualities necessary to success ^n a new pursuit and 
new environment. But it was exceedingly difficulty in dealing with ^ 
persons who were desperately anxious to escape from refugee camps , » 
to obtain truthful statements or to check the information re- * 
ceived/' 

This is something to be well pondered by all those w’^ho wish to 
prepare themselves for the task of resettlement. Pity and compas- * 
sion are worthy emotions, and it is hard to suppress them in the face % 

siojlyid., p. 287. Italics b) present author. 
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of actual or threatening misery. To reject people “desperately 
anxious to escape'’ may prove harder than to ignore the lesson of 
experience, which teaches that poor selection can prove disastrous 
to the whole resettlement project. A solution may be found in 
some objecthe test, similar to industrial aptitude tests, which, wdth- 
in a normal margin of error, %vould demonstrate fitness as well as 
unfitness.-^' One cannot blame the organizers of Sosua for the lack 
of such tests, and )et, e\en wdth the limited experience available 
at the time, they could at least ha\e avoided a numerical dispro- 
portion of male and female members. 

Most interesting to ua, however, is what the report has to say 
about the organization of the settlement. It finds that under pre- 
\ ailing conditions there can be no thought of settling the originally 
contemplated number of 100,000 refugees. All that might ultimately 
be possible, by “proceeding graduall},” would be the admission of 
3,000 to 5,000 immigrants Even this, the report points out, can be 
achieved onl) if the form of settlement will become that of a 
“closely knit community.” It is obvious that this leads at once to 
the recommendation of something like the Kvutza — a model which 
the Sosua colony, wdth its poorly selected group, will hardly be 
able to follow. It may, however, be forced into a reorganization 
along cooperative lines, even at the expense of a radical revamping. 
Such a reorganization, we are inclined to believe, may be the only 
salvation of the project. 

211 For a suggestne outline of such a test piocedure see Henrik F. Infield and 
Ernest Dichter, “Who Is Fit For Cooperative Fanning"-” Journal of Applied 
Anthropology (January -March, 1945). 
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We are now ready to consider the organization of the resettle- 
ment cooperative community. We shall Iea\e to others, however, all 
discussion of the difficulties of emigration from one country to an- 
other, the arrangements to be made with the governments con- 
cerned, the financing of these entei prises, the selection of locations 
for the settlements. These problems require extensive and separate 
studies of their own. As our survey has shown, the cooperative is 
a type of socio-economic community which can be established under 
divergent circumstances, political as w^eil as geographic-climatic. 

It is improbable, in fact, that in themsehes these circumstances 
will exclude the possibility of establishing cooperative communities. 

If, after the war, there is to be controlled mass relocation of groups 
of people, we feel sure that those directing them will want to study 
closely the potentialities of this type of colonization. 

One word more: as we indicated in our Foreword, we are not 
proposing the cooperative type as the only form of resettlement. 
We are as much aware of its limitations as we are of its usefulness. 

With this in mind, let us present a rough outline of the basic 
requirements for the establishment of resettlement communities. 

It will require a body of experts, when the time comes, to set all 
the details into the framework of actual conditions. 

Fundamental Requirements 

There are, to begin with, the administrative requirements to be 
planned, differing essentially from those of individual resettlement. 

If the cooperative community is to be considered at ail, it will be 
necessary to set up at the start, among the offices of the resettle- 
ment authority, a specific agency — one that we should like to call * 
the Office of , Cooperative Resettlement. This agency should be 
staffed by experts in the field of rural cooperation and should be 
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international in character, so that all available experience may be 
collated and utilized, and contacts with the various governments 
facilitated. Such experts can be recruited from among the per- 
sonnel of the various agencies which have handled related prob- 
lems In the United States we shall find them among those who 
■v\ ere in charge of the F S A. farms, and in the staff of the Bureau 
ol A^iicultural Economics In Mexico we nia; iookr for them 
among the officials of the Ejido Bank: the Soviet Kolkhoz may lend 
us some of their experienced administrators, and we may obtain 
valuable help from the leaders of the Palestine Kvutza. The offi- 
cers of the Societ) of Friends, in charge of the American Penn-Craft 
Community and \\’ork Camps, or directors of the English and 
Welsh resettlement projects, should also contribute their expe- 
rience. 

It is hard to outline in advance all the details of organization. 
The size of the Office will clearly depend on the scope given to co- 
operation within the framework of resettlement. But since coopera- 
tive communities will probably be established in more than one 
area, the administration should in any case be as decentralized as 
- possible, A structure similar to that of the F.S A. or of the Ejido 
• Bank recommends itself, with the main office near the center of 
resettlement authority, and the branch offices in close contact widi 
the settlements themselves. With this difference, however: in our 
case, decentralization will have to be internationally planned, with 
the branch or regional offices staffed largely by native experts. 

The work ol die Office of Cooperative Resettlement, or O.C R., 
divides itself into two main tasks: (1) the securing and handling 
of funds; (2) the organization and supervision of cooperative com- 
munities m aicas open to resettlement. 

It is probable that the budget of the O.C R. will be largely allo- 
cated from the funds of the general resettlement authority, of 
which the O C.R. will be a part. But, inasmuch as the funds will 
probably be contributed by the several governments, it is clear that 
the process of appropriation will have to differ from that observed 
in the case of the F S.A. or the Ejido Bank. The negotiation of the 
sums required will be accordingiv more difficult and complicated. 
The OCR, howev er, may obtain financial assistance from certain 
piivate organizations, interested in cooperation, and possibly also 
fi"om the general public. To secure the funds and to supeiwise the 
actual use made of them by the communities, a set-up combining 
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features of the iiiido Bank with those ci the ZioiiLc Xatioiial 
Foundation would seem to be indicated as ino^t cfT.cL.’.L in cooidi- 
Rating the didcrent phases of the diR^uii Tins OCicc \voa!d 

attend to the financial problun's a”Lin^ uut of the estabLshin^ni and 
functioning ol the cooperative conirnanitv ■ it would piocuie i:ie 
experts, supervisors and managcis needed in the in.tLl staees of 
developmt?rit, and it would attempt, b> ricnns of puLhcit> and oro- 
motion, to raise financial as well as moral suppoit for co.n- 

munities throughout the civilized world. 

The Stage of Preparation 

Before considering the actual establishment of die ic^eaieinent 
cooperative, le: us review the preoaratorv steps v to it — a 

stage of great significance. Our d^ununs lates that tne i uj ot 

all the projects discussed depended deciMvdv on ih«, eife^uvciuss 
of preparation. The principal ic<riiircments can be gro iped under 
the headings of selection and g^cn^p forniLt-on on the one Iiarid, 
and occiipationcd Iran.ing and .lining cn file othtr. 

In order to cope efhcicntly with these :ic^.ds, the establishment 
of rural training centers would >>001^ to be indispensable. Thev 
would function as iclay points for the whole prcjcct, and should 
be established, as soon as the war is over, in all tounaiei troia 
which emigration overseas can be e.xpccied. Thev coukL iorically, 
form part of the relief program ol the iiberaLcd fxunlnci>. in estab- 
lishing those centers, use should be made, v.hcrever feasible, of 
available iaciliiies. In Germany, lor instance, tlu agiicultuiat re- 
training camps founded by the Rcichs\rrctnigUKg DeU’SehLn Jiriea, 
such as tliose at XeuenJori and Gro^s Breexn, v^hich. as we Jiave 
seen, were used by die J C A could bo taken o’ver and v.n]aiged. 
The training carnpN of the ' outh and the German AiUiv's 

training centers, oc- nipped for the preparation of uniis assigncvd 
to tropical warfare, might also be utilized * 

These centers should seiwc as test and training grounds for co- 
operative farming. They should, therefore, be run as mucli on co- 
operative lines as is compatible 'with thcii purpose. The posifion 
of manager, it is obvious, vcould have to be appoiiuiv'c. Sn'ici at- 
tention should be given to Ins educational abihty and to his gen- 
uine appreciation of cooperative practices, in addition, of course, 
to his expciicncc in agricuiture. Under all circumstances, the 
trainees admitted should have a v ocai part in flie conduct of aHairs. 
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To accomplish this, the General Assembly of staff and students 
should be part of the administrative set-up: further, the Executive 
. Committee should include members elected from among those in 
‘training. 

Since the economic basis of these settlements will be chiefly agri- 
culture, courses in the theory and practice of farming should form 
the bulk of the curriculum. If possible, the training '■should be 
^ organized along the principles of mixed farming in such a Tvay as 
to provide at least a substantial part of the food requirements for 
^ the center. Training in handicraft or small-scale industry, that 
ma\ prove helpful, must not be neglected. 

While preparing the candidates for agriculture, the program 
could also ser\e as an operational test of the student’s fitness for co- 

* operative farming There should be close observation of work per- 
, formed individually or in a group, and systematic records of the 

manner of application should be kept. Unfortunately, little is 
known as yet about measuring the aptitude for cooperation. The 
training center would facilitate its own work and, at the same time, 
make a valuable contribution by administering such tests. 

Few difficulties will be encountered in establishing standards for 
farming ability, once the problem is attacked. But selection of 
people for resettlement is, as all experience shows, a most crucial 
and least explored aspect of the enterprise. Even the most success- 
ful cooperatives, such as the Kvutzot, depend exclusively on the 
trial-and-error method. Although their success is chiefly due to the 
closely-knit group they have known how to develop, they have 
formulated none of this knowledge in terms applicable to groups 
to be established in different settings. 

It is this absence of any method of selection which the Brook- 
ings Institute found especially deplorable in the Sosua settlement. 
The “desperate anxiety to escape,” of which the report speaks, will 
probably harass those In chaige of postwar resettlement no less than 
it bewildered those who had to choose the emigrants for Sosua. 
The only knowledge available in this field is that derived from the 
practical experience of cooperative communities. Consulting this, 
we And that a decisive role is played in all cooperative group-forma- 

* tion bv a strong and resistant nucleus. Wherever such nuclei ex- 
isted, in spite of all vicissitudes the groups survived. Wherever a 
nucleus was lacking, the group soon disintegrated. This was true 

* in the case of groups formed by blood relation as well as those 
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ITj 

based on rciigious, socio-reiormistic, or other iiioti\es. The inoiACs 
ihcniselvcs might have had something to do v>ith tne fo'rnaiiori 
of the nucIcLis, die decisive factor, ho^vever, -eas not so much dtv. 
mothe as the nucleus 

In spite of this rcaii/ation, we stiil leniain in the as to tht 
specific facLOis icsponsible for the devclopr.icnt ol 
groups ir'v\e knew these Hctois, we riiigiu c\c:i >i >ducc* 
cooperathc gioups at will As it is must leave ihe iutmation oi 
the nucleus to chance and to the operation of wliat we WMltl eth 
With J L Moicno/-^- “sponuneous mtiLiuii choice^.’ ScLtuon of 
this kind occurs tvhere\ei human beings meet mid it will fm*:a:nh 
come into play in the ti dining ccntcis. To be able to ^poi. ' r.cf- 
work” formation, ard to <ji\e it all ihc chance of growth .ind in- 
tensirication. should, tiieielore, be one among the mair- important 
tasks for ihost in charge of the training cciilCis In this the tee‘i- 
niques developed by hfureno, sucii as, particular!}, the ‘ soe^omeiric 
and tlie spontaneity tests,'’ would be oi talue. Certain iiiivhings ol 
modern psvehoiog} in the study of personahiv. and pcss^oh the test 
arrangements outlined by Heniik Infield and Eincst Dichrer, par- 
ticularly those pertaining to the cnienon oi cooperation, coaid 
assist in dealing with such pioblcms, 

2liiJ L. Moicno U fiO Simll Sun'ite^ A A^u to iic Ptc^u*tn oi 

Hiirran InteT^elQiious (\> avlnngion, D( Xcivous and Mental Diseases 
lishing Co , lost) 



CHAPTER XII 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
COMMUNITY 


Instead of trying to draw a blueprint of the postwar cooperative 
it ma) be more fruitful to discuss the different aspects of its possible 
development. It is clear that the physical conditions of each settle- 
ment, as well as the character of the population, will vary widely. 
A rigid total plan can, therefore, hardh be of practical value. All 
we can do is to discuss the possible implications of such a com- 
munity and to leave the concrete details to the action of the 
moment. 

The first aspects of settlement to be discussed are the selection 
and purchase of land. It would be ideal if ethics of a new and inter- 
national kind could determine the procedure. A new chapter of 
international relations would be opened if ail land, in whatever 
country, could be acquired and held by the O.C R , following the 
pattern set by the National Fund in Palestine. It would symbolize 
the coming of a new international solidarity, could the funds for 
such purchases be secured not only from the peoples themselves but 
also from the governments concerned, regardless of whether they 
had been friends or enemies in the two ^Vorld IVars A netv and 
ethical kind of extraterritoriality tvould be established, if ail the 
land thus acquired should be held by the O.C.R. in permanent 
trust. 

However, feasible ar the collection of funds on an international 
scale has proved to be, there is no expectation that the several 
countries will permit settlement on the basis of land purchased by 
foreign agencies. It will probably be necessary to give the regional 
offices of the O.C.R. the power of land purchase, who will then 
have to lease the land, for longer or shorter terms, to the associ- 
ation of settlers formed according to prevailing laws. 

In drawing up the contract with the settlers, the regional office 
should take certain past experiences into consideration. A mini- 
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mam annual land rent, possibly 2 per cent of the value, or at 
equivalent to the taxes, should be stipulated. The lease coi Id 
limited to fort} -nine years, in case the group did not intird, or 
would not be permitted, to purchase the land subsequently e 

such intention existed and iv’as acceptable, the contrac: sluuhi 
contain a clause providing for eventual purchase. In this c::s:* t:::* 
lease might run for a shorter period of, say, five years, subject cither 
to renewal or to exchange for a title deed. 

It is to be hoped that the land selected for settlement v:ou]d be 
the best available for the purpose. In the interest of estabjbl.-ir-g 
a pattern of democratic procedure and self-direction from ihc b :- 
ginning, the particular tract of land to be assigned to .i 
group should be chosen with the active participation of icpu- 
sentatives. This may delay the procedure, but the time lost b.* 
repaid by initiative gained. 

In preparation of the land and in construction of necessaj\ build- 
ings, similar considerations should prevail. Lea\ing dect^:on>, 
much as possible to the settlers themselves will produce the re- 
sults in the long run. After all, the settlers are expected to be peo- 
ple of the pioneer type; some initial physical discomfort should 
have little effect on them. The sense of active participruion in 
organizing and building their settlement, according to their own 
ideas, will strengthen their attachment to the place, and their 
sense of responsibility for its development. A procedure semevduu 
similar to that used by the J.C.A. might be followed. Af:er d:c 
land has been bought, instead of bringing the whole group oi set- 
tlers over at once, several of its most active members could be sent 
ahead to assist in preparing the field for the others. 

The Need of a Vital Motive 

In our survey of cooperative communities we have found tliat 
the motives which lead to the establishment of such settlements aie 
among the factors determining most decisively their fate. "IVe ria\e 
found that the religious creed of the Hutterites, or the sense of his- 
toric mission, like that of the Jewish pioneers in Palestine, b.elps to 
knit a group closely together, and leads to survival and success. 
Purely rational motives, on the other hand, like those of the socio- 
reformistic communities, New Llano and Sunrise, only open the 
way to argument, factionalism, and violent dissension. The success 
of a rationally motivated community seems to be possibfo only 
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where the political s}stem of the country tends to favor the total, 
or at least substantial, collectivization of agriculture, as in Soviet 
Russia or in Mexico. Elsewhere, no such political system may ex- 
ist, to sponsor the resettlement cooperatives. Accordingly, the 
crucial question arises*as to whether a source of inspiration, like that 
animating the Hutterites or the Palestinian pioneers, can be pro- 
vided for those who are to populate these communities. 

The mere offer of economic rehabilitation will not solve the 
problem. There is need of some great and inspiring ideal, to ele- 
vate the culture of the resettlement community above the bare eco- 
nomic level and to endow the group with a sense of devotion to the 
cause of human de\elopment 

Such a stimulating motive might be found in the concept of in- 
ternationai cooperation, so much talked of today. This war, more 
than an) other event of history, has taught us that no country can 
isolate itself from other countries, even w’ere it to try. It has taught 
us that this is one world, and that the best way to keep the world 
from running into new disasters is to join forces. But the main 
difficulty with the concept of international cooperation is that what 
is usually meant by “nation’* is actually the “government.” Gov- 
ernments, there is cause to fear, will never change their ways and 
will leave international relations to diplomats, who will remain 
“diplomats” even after this war. If this be true, then, cynical as it 
may now seem for us to say so, we can expect little progress in the 
conduct of international relations, and this despite the contempo- 
rary clamor for cooperation 

But international collaboration, in the final analysis will de- 
pend on the people themselves. The most elaborate organization 
for peace will fail, if its members represent hate and envy, and are 
ready to use force to gain their objectives. Though many diverse 
factors are responsible for wars, one of the most important is the 
lack of mutual understanding among the different peoples. 

It is here that cooperative resettlement can find a great and stim- 
ulating motive. No literature, radio, or moving picture presenta- 
tions can be so effective as personal contact and practical demon- 
stration. Restricted in numbers, as they will necessarily remain in 
relation to the population among which they settle, the cooperative 
communities can, nevertheless, become efficient embassies of good- 
will among the peoples 

The first difficulty they will have to overcome will be the hostility 
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of their immediate neighbors. Enterprises, such as the Cotswold 
Bruderhof hospital, which serves the whole neighborhood in Par- 
aguay, can help to overcome this first difficulty. (See Chapter IL) 
But beyond that, contacts with the advanced groups of the coun- 
try, political, cultural, or social, and collaboration with them, 
wmuld bring the concept of international cooperation down from 
its abstract ambiguity to the level of concrete action. In their en- 
deavor to foster genuine international ties, the cooperative com- 
munities would be helped considerably by their relation to the 
O.C.R. and other similar agencies throughout the world. 

Membership Requirements 

Before discussing the size of the group and other membership 
specifications, it may be helpful to point out their specific functions 
in the postwar world. To the cooperative community will fall the 
task of breaking the ground for itself and for other types of agri- 
cultural development. The success or failure of this pioneer task 
will, therefore, determine the basic character of resettlement. 

It is obvious that in size and quality of members this community 
will differ from individual settlements. The alpha and omega of co- 
operation resides in the gi'oup. We have stressed the importance of 
the formation of a nucleus within each settlement, even at the stage 
of preparation. Some of the prospective Kvutzot were formed in 
Europe years before emigration to Palestine, and lived and worked, 
pooling their resources, for a further period in that country, before 
finally the National Fund gave them land to settle on. This prac- 
tice has proved one of the main factors in the success of the Kvutza, 
and should by all means be applied to the resettlement community. 
Only groups which have attained a certain degree of consistency 
should be given land and facilities for settlement. 

So prolonged a period of preparation as that customary with the 
Kvutza will probably be impractical, and pe^^haps not necessary, in 
the case of postwar resettlement. It would, however, be inadvisable 
to settle any group which has not existed in more or less identical 
form for at least two years. If possible, the members should have 
spent a year together at one of the training centers and at least 
another year on their own, living and managing together, pooling 
their income from outside work, testing themselves as to physical 
endurance and ability to cooperate. 

The size of any individual group cannot be determined in ad- 
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vance, but it will be useful to consider that the most successful co- 
operative conimunries, the Hutterites and the K\utzot, tend to 
limit their mcnibersliip. The Hutterites prefer to branch off rather 
than to permit an} one communiu to ^lov/ beyond 150 or 200 in- 
habitants The fust K\utza was established b} a group of ten, to- 
da) some of these farms have a population of over a thousand. Yet, 
on the whole, here, too, the tendency is to restrict each unit to a 
population of not more than a few hundred persons. New Kvutzot 
are started with a minimum of sixty families; it was found that this 
number was required, to make large-scale mixed farming possible 
and to provide opportunitv for varied and stimulating relationships. 

To begin with, groups of about sixty families would probably 
be advisable for the rescttLinent communitv. “Family,” however, 
should sigUifv oniv the unit of one man and one woman, without 
children Tlie pioportion of men to women in the preparatory 
stage should be equal. Couples married within the group have 
developed a particularly strong attachment to community life. Sim- 
ilarly, members whose children were born in the Kvutza have shown 
less tendency to leave. 

The settlers will have to start life in the new country under 
highly severe conditions. Children will not only be a burden but 
will also be exposed to unpredictable dangers. Childless couples, 
therefore, or single members with a good prospect of mating, 
should be given preference. Once the group has been firmly estab- 
lished and feels it can assume the responsibility for offspring, it 
should be fiee to welcome its own and to accept couples with 
children. 

Men and women between the ages of twenty and thirty-five will 
make the best members No rigid policy as to age should, however, 
prevail, for chronological age is not always identical with psycho- 
logical age, and persons who fit into the group in other respects 
should be admitted even if their years are abov^e or below the 
preferable age limits. 

Of great importance is the status of w’^omen in the cooperative 
community. The wife’s interest and help, which have been found 
to be the first essential of successful farming on individual hold- 
ings,2i'5 constitute a far more decisive factor in cooperative farming. 

213 See Walter Wilcox an'J Lloyd O G. ^Vand, The Human Factor in Farm 
Management of hidtana Farms. Bulletin No. 369 (Indiana Agricultural Experi- 
lueni Station, August, 1932) 
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As in the Kvutza, \\omen should be ghcn ^enuino co’npL.ie eqi.T- 
ity with men. This, it is true, imphes z po-do e modi ‘Icru ion 
the rraditional famil} pattern and :.or aL^a's air'ca: . cc^ ) a'd-; 
to resettlement groups L must, ho^vcv.r, be fe.ii»:Ld Ita: :r*.re 

genuine the cqualitv oi' ^ omen in the cominu.nt), the s". j:'.,... .he 
group %vill become and the better us Lunyc*? cr s':r^i\\'L a 

concept ohevenuial cquaKt; in iiilnd, th.e meirh..:* v.xll hud u a* 
the caicer woman, the one v;iih a sirona ...al /n J u: r- 

acter, will be the most adecuiati, candi:: .it ^tiLh a v. ;iium '■ I!: 'nr e 
much to Oiler to die comnunli} .md 1:1 turn, ^wIi c ’ u 
vearded h\ participation on equal icrnts 

The more personalia, inirllcctiiai rapacio^, ard st'*‘U“-:di o: 
character the nicmbcrs possess, tne nchcr -oul .ro:. ^ nuol nn. 
cemmunits lile will be Ihis has y:\r.Ld tru.- in luc Ksni/u', "d p . 
cent ol \vdiosc members are penpde v. itJi l.igliei cvl„: auiu ‘i 
be true in the coopeiative conimninty \or resei.n. ^ueni l \ dur nor- 
mal circumstances, the problem of plissical a«p.*^uacnt :s o^'u* 01 
morale rather than 01 iriu«cular pcfvei: intcllitencc . nd ^teeda 
neives have piosed more essential than a sii o:r; bod'. 

If a menibei has had experience in bn'uiing or a tcciu 

nica! skill, so much the beiier, but this should ntr h.- an :ri .. rvn: 
factor. Intellijjent people learn impidl^, .md I’c^itics. faiv.i C‘qx':i- 
ence acquired in Europe must be rnochhed m ihc c-iMit."- of re- 
settlement. Adapmbiiit) rx.sourceInIne^s. inItLre.e, o' cm-inng 
abilitN^ are the more signdlcani laciors in selectin',* mcmbLrs Oi me 
coopcrati\ c com m uni ty. 

As for financial rcquiicnmnts, an admission fc^ wihi hcit'di. be 
rcic\ant among the kinds of people cxpecic-d to jon: Most of them 
are iikclv to be complciel) destitute almon none wih ov.n pi<;p- 
erty worth mentioning Resettienu-nL 'lull. :n laci, Jirive to be ad- 
ministered as a relief piobiem. On the other haml u 'ivoulJ be ad- 
vantageous, cspeciaih to the first groups seiil out. if coiuplcie eco- 
nomic equality might prc^all among die mcmbcis A\'uatc% j: Then 
later intentions mav be at the initial stage the} should pool theii 
earnings. This would help them to manage their afieirs econom- 
icail}. and, more than an} tiling else, would tiain tlicin in coopera- 
tion. Should an) one with propcri) 3a\c‘(l bv some mifucic iiarn 
the Nazis, decide to join, he should be expected willirgiy to ofh.r 
what he owns to the group, ciaicr as giii or loan, or on an) other 
terms mutually agreed upon. 
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After establishment of the settlement, the admission of indi- 
viduals or of small groups should be subject to a probation period 
of at least six months. During this period, the candidate should 
fulfill all the duties of a member and should enjoy all privileges 
but that of voting. Acceptance should be decided upon by a two- 
thirds majority of the General Assembly. No appeal from this de- 
cision should be allowed. 

Should a member, after admission, become obnoxious to the 
group, or should he continue to violate the disciplinary rules, every 
attempt should be made to adjust matters in an informal way. If 
persuasion and friendly admonition prove of no avail, the case 
should be brought before the General Assembly, and the culprit 
be ghen e\cry opportunity to plead his cause Only a two-thirds 
majorin should ha\e the right to decree the expulsion of a member. 

In case of expulsion or \oluntary resignation, a member should 
have no claim to compensation but arrangements should be made 
with the regional office to prevent him from being stranded in a 
foreign country. Should it pro\e impossible to find him an occu- 
pation, facilities for the return to his country of origin should be 
put at his disposal 

Administration and Management 

A principle to be recommended in the administration and man- 
agement of the resettlement cooperative is one of confidence in the 
capacity of the group, which has been as w^ell selected as possible. 
In other words in the light of accumulated evidence, it would be 
wise to restrict supervision to the absolutely indispensable mini- 
mum. 

It can be assumed that little objection will be made to this recom- 
mendation The question, however, will arise as to what consti- 
tutes the minimum in any particular instance. The government- 
sponsored cooperative communities, the F.S.A. farms, the Ejido, and 
the Kolkhoz, utilize a relatively large amount of administrative 
supervision and control. This may be necessary, in view of the 
character of the controlling agencies, but friction and conflict be- 
tween the members and the administration result in all these cases 
In the completely autonomous Hutterite communities, no friction 
can be found. The growth of the Kvutza, born out of protest 
against an uncongenial manager, and since then insisting on com- 
plete self-government, proves how effectively autonomy can func- 
tion, These facts are worth keeping in mind. 
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We have assumed that the administration of the iesettlement 
cooperative community will be centered in the Office of Cooperathe 
Resettlement, located close to the highest administrath c autiioiiTN 
directing the whole postwar resettlement project. We ha\e fur- 
ther assumed that the OCR will function mainly through regional 
offices established in areas of resettlement, in a manner similar to 
that of tho? F.S.A. or the Ejido Bank Besides infoiinatlon 
to the selection of land and the initiation of necessary improve- 
ments, the staffs of these offices would supply the central office with 
data concerning conditions in their particular area — the bxandies 
of farming which promise the best results: the problem's of adjust- 
ing European settlers in foreign countries, and so forth Ou their 
information the central office would base its dccLsioi'o as to funds 
required and the type of settlers preferred. Of gieat importanre. 
iikcv/ise, will be the assistance offeied by the regional office to new 
settlers in the first pciiod of establishment. Once a group begins to 
function as an agricultural settlement, the problem of inanagement 
will present itself. Tins has proved to be of gieat importance in 
the development of cooperative communities. Where the group is 
composed of faimers, investing iheii own laonev cooperatively, the 
management is rclativcl) simple. The man or men whom the mem- 
bers follow are the natural authorities to vdiom they look for guid- 
ance in ail activ'iiies, including farming. Where, however, as in our 
case, the majority of members vail be of urban background with 
onlv a short period of faim training, the need of supervision in 
agTiculiural matters wifi be urgent. It will be necessarv to prov idc 
each group with a farm manager, at least during the fust few' years. 

The careful selection of this official is vital to ilic whole devel- 
opment Much will, of course, depend on availability of appro- 
priate personnel. But in any case it should bo kept in mind that 
the group is a cooperative one; even though at the initial stage it 
may need supervision, its final aim will ahvav"^ be independence and 
self-government. Another factor worth remembering is the pro- 
gressive character of these groups, which will influence ail their 
enterprises. Assuming, for instance, that there should be a settle- 
ment in a subtropical area where the one-crop system prevails — 
our group will not accept this system as binding but will attempt 
to establish as diversified a pattern of farming as conditions will 
permit. Again, the cooperative community s main concern is pro- 
duction for use and not for profit. The conventional manager* 
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however expert he may be in commercial farming, will not be the 
best man to be put in charge. He and the members will tend to pull 
in opposite directions, and friction will result. It would seem that 
younger persons, graduates of agricultural colleges, even with lim- 
ited practical experience, but with open minds and interest in ex- 
perimentation, would make the best managers. Their knowledge 
of agriculture, even though largely theoretical, would provide the 
group with the orientation they need, while concrete problems 
should always be solved in common, by group and manager acting 
cooperatively. In this %vay both will learn together, and there will 
be no occasion for friction. In fact, the best manager for a co- 
operative community would be one who wanted eventually to be- 
come a member of the group, or whose aim would be to liquidate 
his job as quickly as possible. 

In ail affairs not directly connected with agricultural matters 
and farm finances, the groups should he completely autonomous, 
and that from the start. The General Assembly of members, in- 
cluding all adults of both sexes, should be the supreme group 
authority. The Assembly should elect a board of directors, and a 
committee in charge of the various aspects of community life, to 
serve for one year; re-election to certain offices should be per- 
mitted. Disciplinary rules would have to be established but their 
formulation left to the members of each settlement. 

The group should be encouraged to establish and keep up con- 
tacts with other groups in the same area, should they exist, and also 
with those in other regions. Exchange of experience, as well as of 
skills and knowledge, would prove of mutual benefit and would 
give each settlement the stimulating sense of belonging to a larger 
movement. Later on, should the number of settlements in different 
localities warrant it, they could decide to unite in an interna- 
tional federation. The initiative for such an organization should 
come from the groups'*' themselves. 

Degree of Cooperation 

The basic feature of comprehensive cooperation is the decision 
made by a number of people to pool their resources and proceed 
forthwith by common action. This results in the establishment of 
a cooperative community, where the members not only work to- 
gether and share what they produce but also live together. They 
will, therefore, tend to arrange their lives in such a way as to derive 
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the uunost satisfaction frcni cloi.i^ !hm"S cooj.l. Ij.,: 

cooperathc communities have ‘md ciiEncni idca> T_ o: 
reertauon, medical scimcc. rn.J th. c,*ao of oTur.r.;- 
been more moderate than odieia ai.d, v.-hite ace. 'ti ^ 
in one field, htae maintained indr.idualisL tt .n. .n In j ..-a-, 
Others hate done a\va\ vrith pratncali'. c\e.-} 'T.'.L ; ;i.h...'.a .'.'t 
aspect ol Iwing The FS A lasm<-. the Hjido, tim ko. r a ,r.e 
Smallholde-.V deulcmcnts oi P.ucitnne, imis. on ^ic. a .o 
in the field of largc-icaie ag.icaharai proclnction k, ^ II i .a 
and the Kvutzot, on the other hand, extend e.-.L •; ..a; a t,< e.c-, 

A. 

sphere of work ar.cl life. 

The question ds to whciher ikt: more uio.h-a', n/ ^yy ^ 

treme n pc of cooperate e crgarii/dtivn u.c.L ^ h _ u 

once v:c begin to consider die he p'.si-. ^ 

are going to make a iivin- and aiso iu.d-cj h . c” o h (/ur ^ 
vc\ or die cooperative ocpcrimice of pa-i ..m: i 

us to ans\^cr this question on die of ob^v,r. cd priChitc 

^Ve ha\e seen that cordiici and (usiviision vrcic p.n.icuk.ih .nh 
in those comnniiiities of die past \d.ich taieci ,o cuu'bnn indb 
vidualist and cooperaiue feaiines. Xc’,. J h no * nd Surr 
the results oi such. co:npio:ni$e rd.scn'i'/U anu>ng i‘’.L rir'/ihi.! ‘‘ 
themselves, as v.cli a:j betv/een mcml ci^ and i u nv VJiUL.::, like- 
wise to be found in the modern s.tihr.unt*- uuu'ie di^.iih n -o. 
goeeX and serMcea are handled more or lcbi> indXiduahy. hi ii\c< 
however, rhe iiinuadous aie not due lo a hehal tk-i to- 

operation is supciior to the comprehensive t)pe. If we »uin to di*’ 
numerically ^tiongcst example ct the nio.icrn uocpeiailw die 
Kolkhoz, we find die contrarv to be true, Wc haw ah'cad} cited 
Stalin's opinion that die “Coniinanc, . . . in which noi oi'l} pio- 
duction but disLiibution is socialized, is actually a hialier e‘*ri” of 
society than the Kolkhoz, Acliose ‘lower'’ npe Im ra'c^p':, as a rue- 
mentar} expedient, because it is “a simple affair and nxxc 
understood by the broad mass t-r the peasants/’ 

In view of ail the evidence, therefore, it hjo.ss ai if the r.>e,Lh.' 
meat cooperathe would fare best by emulating .he cxtixnu (k„yt.t. 
of comprehensive cooperation practiced in the Kvv,u:a. ^ct i: would 
be well to remember tliat die Kvutza did not spring uiio being 
from a blueprint; it is rather the result of organic zrcrxib. It 
started, as we have noted, like other modi-rn ccopciraiws, v^ith 
214 Stahn, op. cit 
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profit-sharing and wage advances. These features were abandoned 
only because they were found to create more conflict than satisfac- 
tion. Similarly, every other individualistic practice was step by 
step eliminated, in the interest of simplification and of economic 
advantages. The Kvutza of today is thus the result of a long and 
steady evolution — the outcome of decisions made in the face of 
daily problems by minds not above the average, but who, working 
together, have reached solutions which no planning genius could 
improve upon. 

It ma} be that this is a unique community and that its experience 
cannot be repeated in other settings. There is one certain lesson, 
howe\er. to be learned from the K\ut7a. the gauging of the degree 
of cooperation should be left to the community itself. The agency 
in charge should do no more than provide the conditions most 
favorable to the de\eiopment of the cooperative spirit. This, to- 
gether with a membership chosen for its communal ability, should 
produce the degree of cooperation most suitable to the group 

Whether people want to work together and share the profits ac- 
cording to some more or less complicated system of accounting, or 
prefer to forget about individual income and have “all things in 
common*’ should be left to them to decide. Similarly, it should 
be optional with them, whether they want to live in several large 
dormitories, like the Hutterites, or in separate bungalows; whether 
the) want to cook and eat as family units, or have their meals pre- 
pared in a central kitchen and served in a common dining-hall. 
Finally, they should be free to arrange the purchase and distribution 
of clothes and other commodities in any way they think fit. Al- 
though their decisions in these matters will be significant and may 
influence the success of the group, it is clear that even the best pro- 
gram, if imposed on the members, will nullify its own merits. In 
these, as in ail internal affairs of the group, decisions should be 
based on freedom of choice, limited only by the necessity of reach- 
ing a state of economic independence as quickly as possible. The 
supervising agency, responsible to the public for the use of its 
money, should, therefore, limit supervision to advice based on 
expert knowledge of cooperative practices. 

Experience, of course, shows that whenever a group is ready to 
reduce expenses for consumption to a minimum and direct all its 
energies, mental, physical, and financial, to the strengthening of its 
economy, its chances for survival are proportionately improved. Since 
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ihc resettlement groups vail be located in u:!d^,;Ll(r -cd or urider- 
de’vcioptd areas, tneir hardest test v.iil couk in uve iirh.a: 'a 

their establishment. Li coping with these earh haidshfps tlie; -.»0-iId 
we think, hnd a source of stiength in the dcri^sion .o poo. t'teii re- 
sources without limitations, thus accepting die soil it oi ojv p:\Len- 
sive cooperation. 

Their mSin concern will be the impiovement ol the so:] and the 
production of those crops which will yield the earliest in- 

come. They will be too preoccupied \eirh thi-j to wjtni to 
keep records of each members amount and qua! it' of wc:k ilie’v 
w'ill prefer the simpler method of mutual trus' Th^.c should, iiC'H- 
ever, be one unbieakabie rule, undci no ci.xuinst.antt'*' •should ans' 
one be accepted as a member who is unwilh ng lo put :n a nt 
daVs work For the rest, as a hard-aU'ug^ani; g. o ip. th.' wih li'uc. 
no time to wory, about “conspicuous consumption h e.ich will be 
ready to acxcpt in return for In'* work enh as much of ilr, ;i\ai:..ble 
goods as he needs and can ha\e, vviihout dcpri\ :ng the o'Jtcrs 

Similarly, the members will not want to sepaander their energies 
on elaborate housing laciliiies; a tent, a hut satisXing a minimum 
of comfort and saniLation, sliould be ail the} would request Like- 
wise, they will w-ant to simpLi) to the uunost the proparuiion and 
serving of food, b\ delegating the function of cook to the person 
best fitted, and b) ha\ing thcii meals in common Nor they 
give too much care to their clothes, but will assign iaundr} and re- 
pairs to two or thiee members experienced in this work. Should 
there be children, the mother wili not c'uc for hers scpaiatcly bin 
a trained mother will be put in charge of all childicn in nci-d of 
supervision. In short, the) wili be cniulating the example ot the 
communities who have practiced coinpi ehensiv c coopeiati.n: be- 
fore them, and who have achieved success. 

Some of these arrangements may prove too exacting ni ihc lor-g 
lun, and may in part be given up Liter on, '!\hcn the grov.,p is well 
established and can alTord a more liberal proginni of con'^uinpiion 
Since all plans have been made by general consent, it bhoulcl not 
be difficult to modify them when the majority of members so^ de- 
sire. The danger to the group, in fact, will not be that of tigidity, 
but lather that mentioned by Gide as the real threat to tne com- 
munal experiment Once the group achieves opulence and iiitio- 
duces too many individualist practices, it may, in spice ol or just 
because of economic success, cease to exist as a cooperative com- 
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munity. It may turn into a stock company, as happened in the 
case of the Oneida Community, or it may disband. 

The experience of the Kvutza shows, however, that when an ex- 
treme decree of comprchensi\ e cooperation is developed early, in 
reaction to economic necessity, the system carries with it enough 
inherent satisfactions to sustain it in full, even after the achieve- 
ment of economic success In a word, measures resorted*to because 
of expediency turn out to be satisfactory beyond the emergency. 
Perhaps something similar will happen in the case of the resettle- 
ment cooperathe community. It is difficult to predict — only direct, 
personal experience vdll tell. Once comprehensive cooperation is 
entered into, anxieties and doubts dominating competitive society 
often lose their meaning, and a way of life, which formerly might 
ha\e been totally unacceptable, becomes satisfactory beyond expec- 
tation. 

In addition to the basic necessities — shelter, food, clothing — 
there arc matters less urgent perhaps, but of equal concern, for 
which the resettlement communit} will have to make provisions. 
Among these are medical care, recreation, and. sooner or later, edu- 
cation. 

It is hardly to be expected that the resettled groups will be able 
to pro\ ide for their own health requirements. Especially in the be- 
ginning, with all the heavy w’ork in perhaps not too healthy a 
climate, and with all the difficulties of adjusting Europeans to 
tropical or subtropical areas, the need for efficient medical care 
will probably be urgent. This will have to be organized by the 
O.e.R. Ph}sicians and hospitals must be available; nurses and 
dispensaries will have to be assigned to each group, equipped for 
first-aid and for every kind of case. As far as possible, of course, 
the groups should be encouraged to take care of these problems 
themsehes; it would be of great advantage if people with medical 
training could be induced to join as members. But, in addition, it 
will be necessary to supply physicians, either by adding them to 
the staff of the regional offices, or independently. And as long as 
the number of settlements in a given region is not large enough to 
v/arrant the erection of a hospital, arrangements will have to be 
made with local hospitals. 

The salaries of nurses and physicians, the cost of medical equip- 
ment and hospitalization, will necessarily be provided at first by the 
O.e.R. The groups, however, should repay the medical organization 
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for services, possibly on terms similar to those of ilic F.b A. 
ical Cooperatives or those of the Sick Fund of the Hi-tcdiut. A iVe 
could either be deducted from advances received b'« the iTicmbcTs, 
or paid by the group in a lump sum, calculated on the basis cf a 
fixed fee per member. 

For a cooperative community in which sphitu.ii needs a.e no! 
directed b> religion, the problem of leisure time ol greri 

significance and deserves much attention. It is reL.ad to the more 
general one of intellectual and spiritual stimulation in jinal ]i:e 
One of the principal reasons for migration from lural lc» in ban 
districts is the dullness of country life. Lack oi intdl'.ciuai sannala- 
tion has been found to be especially damaging to coope. ui\c com- 
munities composed of members from urban areas. 

To counteract this danger, as we have indicated, much can be 
done by the proper selection of membeis. Those viiIi edu- 

cation can provide many of the desired activities; thc^ c.in shaie 
their knowledge, conduct courses, and raise discusdon to a moie 
fruitful level. Talents of members should be encouraged. Caubs 
and other groups interested in hobbies or the arts, should be given 
every support. Equipment such as a radio, phonograph, and, if 
possible, a piano, should be available in the communit} center of 
each settlement. 

It is probable, however, that none of the groups will have suf- 
ficient talent to satisfy all its recreational needs. Additional iacih 
ities should then be provided by the regional oiTice. One oi the fust 
difficulties, in most cases, will be the language, which, in the country 
of resettlement, will differ from the native tongue. Cotuses in tlie 
language of the prospective country ought to be given at tlie train- 
ing center, but even after immigration the important task of adult 
education should include instruction in the new language. In this 
the regional office could be helpful by providing native teachers 

With the achievement of a fair mastery •of the neve language, 
visits to the moving pictures or theatre, in a neighboring town, 
could be arranged, lecturers could be invited, and means of ex- 
changing ideas established with groups sympathetic to the aims of 
cooperation. This would tie in with what we have said about the 
necessity of motivation for the cooperative resettlement community. 
The group would not only enjoy a stimulating intellectual environ- 
ment but would also enter into mutually advantageous associations 
with its new neighbors. 
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As soon as ihe number of children warrants it, a kindergarten 
and, later on, a grade school will ha\e to be established. As in 
adult education, the community should try to obtain the personnel 
for its schools from among its members. It would probably be more 
economical and more efficient to train teachers than to employ out- 
side personnel. The grade school, and the high school, as it be- 
comes nccessar), will have to shape its curriculum to The educa- 
tional aims and requirements of the couniry, but the spirit of in- 
struction should be imbued with the aims of cooperation. 

The development of lo] alty in the oncoming generation has been 
one of the most puzzling problems of cooperative communities. If 
young people are not genuine!) inspired by the adult’s way of life, 
if the} find self-ad\ ancement difficult, no amount or kind of edu- 
cation wdll keep them from drifting aw*ay. Problems of education 
for coopeiative luing begin with the initial steps of establishing 
the community. li it is founded on a basis which allows for the 
development of a rich and meaningful life, the task of education 
will be relative!} simple. 

The Question of Financing 

An estimate of the total funds required foi the setting up of 
resettlement cooperative communities is hardly possible at this 
time We should bear in mind, however, that there will be a dif- 
ference between the cost of the cooperative division of the resettle- 
ment progi'ani and that of resettlement in general. Two points 
should have become clear by now: first, only a small minority of 
applicants will be fit for the cooperative community; second, the 
process of its establishment will have to be slow, with a possibility 
of later acceleration. The settlement of about ten groups is all that 
can be reasonably expected, each of about two hundred people, at 
the end of the third year after the war, and of some hundred 
thousand people at the end of the tenth year. If we accept the 
estimate of Myron C. Taylor, Vice-Chairman of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee on Political Refugees, the approximate cost per 
settler will be $4,000, and w^e should have to figure on a total of 
$400,000,000 for the ten-year period, of which a sum of $8,000,000 
should be made available in the first three years. 

This estimate may have to be radically revised, but it is reason- 
able to expect that the cost of the cooperative community will be 
215 Refugee Settlement in the Dominican Republic, op. ctt., p. 19, 
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lower rather than higher It is iogiaii, icr exrir.).e Ui je- 

fund^ from successful communities, c\cn Vwthi'r. the ren-'e*:" rL:iod 
which v;il] help to reduce the total sura needed 'T'hu'- m:/- 

said that, ■\\iLh a basic appiopnadon of from teii-to-iv.v_’tL\ xuihioii 
dollars, the operations of the O C.R could be piopi.ioudv mi i,;- 
uiated Provisions, of course, will ha''>.c to m:.de inc.^..^ing 
this iritial^fund in tlie course of time 

There arc three sources as have indicated fro.n t hit'-' the 
requu«,,d sums might be seemed- (i) the Go^ernmenta, Rev.:cL- 
ment Authoni}, the establishment of txhiclj muit mte-sarih 
cede ail losettiement activities, (2') interested so,.iaI ajt :uh.^ 

or cooperative societies oi the ftoveral counmi^s, fund-^.uMn*^ 
campaigns to be undertaken h\ the O.C R i'rui luu'v lO 
whcne\er condition^ warrant, in iitiii/irg all three 'ouu*.'', ii 
should be possible to secure the compa!utI\e!\ ^rrah su:u^ To 
for the initiation of the project Once the hrsi cocmeratim^ !ia\e 
been established, and have dcmonstiated that ily \ a^e able :o siule 
the relatively largest number of people v.ith the least initial in< 
vestment, it should be c ts\ to piovide the fmancim support which 
thev will descr^'c 
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IN CONCLUSION 


We have taken care to keep our suggestions within the frame of 
reference provided by past and present experience most relevant to 
the resettlement problem. To complete the picture we should like 
to cite at this point several examples of cooperative formation, here 
and abroad, of minor scope as compared with those treated in the 
first part of our study, and yet not entirely negligible. 

Suggestive Experiments 

First on the list are the cooperative communities established by 
the Welsh Land Settlement Society, a semi-governmental agency, 
operating in South Wales, which, in cooperation with the Mon- 
mouthshire County Council, has established since 1937 several “co- 
operative profit-sharing farms” for the industrial unemployed. In 
1939 216 these farms provided for approximately 150 families settled 
on more than 2,000 acres of land. To what extent they have been 
affected by the war is not known. 

The acceptance of cooperative communities, in fact, as a measure 
promising results where individual farming falls short of required 
goals is not limited to the countries hitherto mentioned. A little- 
noticed item, recentlf published in the New York TimeSy under 
the heading, “Collective Farms for Australia,” reports: “Collective 
farms on the Soviet model are among the new projects to increase 
Australian food production, described by William J. Scully, Aus- 
tralian Minister of Commerce.” 217 

21 c See CoiBniissioner for the Special Areas (England and Wales), Report of 
the Committee of Inquiry into Land Settlement (London: His Majesty's Sta- 
tionery Office, 1939), pp- 18 f. 

New York Times (July 9, 1943). 
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Possibly of less consequence than these two projects are privately 
organized cooperative communities. There are several such in the 
United States worth mentioning. The Delta and Pro\idcnte co- 
operative farms, the first in 1936 and the second in 1938, were esiab- 
lished by Sherwood Eddy and his associates to rehabilitate a group 
of Negro and white destitute families. The Della farm, located in 
Boliver Coynty, Mississippi, on 2,138 acres of land, was liquidated 
in 1942. But the Providence farm, which includes si.x white fam- 
ilies, is still functioning, 100 miles north of Delta, near Crugcr, 
Mississippi, on 2,888 acres. 

A slow but steadily developing project of the modern coopcratiie 
type is the Macedonia Cooperative Community, established on 820 
acres in 1937, near Clarksville, Georgia, by Dr. Mon is Mitchell, 
Professor at Alabama State Teachers College. This settlement con- 
sists so far of only five families, but they form a compact nucleus 
for developing a larger group. 

Also of interest is Saline Valley Farms, established in 1932 by 
Harold S. Gray, on a tract of 596 acres in ^V^ashtenaw County, 
Michigan, near the village of Saline. In 1911, twenty families, about 
half of them with urban background, lived at Saline Valley Farms. 
They had developed a smoothly functioning community out of 
which a genuine cooperative settlement can be expected io grow. 

Among other attempts on the part of private initiative is the 
Celo Community, organized in 1937 by Artliur E. Morgan, at Celo, 
50 miles northeast of Asheville, North Carolina, on 1,200 acres. In 
1941 the project included six families. The Community Service, 
Inc., an organization whose purpose is ‘‘to study and to further the 
interests of the community as a basic social institution,” has recently- 
been added to the project. 

Such enterprises as The Catholic 'fVorker’s Farms and The Rural 
Cooperative Community Conference tend to develop some of the 
characteristics of a social movement. These organizations try to co- 
ordinate the attempts of as yet very small groups, often not more 
than one or two families, to establish cooperative communities. 
The central organ of the first organization is the Catholic Worker, 
a periodical initiated by Peter Maurin and published by its editor, 
Dorothy Day, in New York City. The Conference issues The Com- 
mimiteer, published by Stephen and May Leeman at Teaberryport, 
New City, New York. 

In 1937, near Uniontown, Pennsylvania, the American Friends 
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Service Committee set up an “experimental community for the re- 
habilitation of unemployed and partially employed coal miners/' 
Although the mine boom created by the war has arrested its devel- 
opment at practically the level of a self-helping housing project, 
the experiment is worth recording because of the close attention to 
the problem of selecting members. A “work test” and other methods 
of careful selection are said to have reduced turnovei^ito a mini- 
mum.-^® 

A development, likewise, very similar to The Rural Cooperative 
Community Conference, seems to be taking place in Canada. In 
March, 1943, a Canadian Fellowship for Cooperative Community 
was founded in Toronto by Professor Henri Lasserre, President of 
the Robert Owen Foundation of Toronto. The purpose is to co- 
ordinate all the private cooperative community enterprises of 
Canada. 

The Vital Role of Selection 

Having reached the end of our considerations, we should stress 
again the fact that we do not look upon the cooperative com- 
munity as a panacea. There is no reason why postwar resettlement 
should not avail itself of various methods. But, as demonstrated in 
various countries, the modern, realistic cooperative type has proved 
itself capable of attaining two important goals: the rehabilitation 
of the destitute farmer and the modernization of farming. It has 
also helped to raise the cultural standards of rural life. These are 
the achievements we have attempted to point out in our study, and 
they should be highly relevant to any resettlement undertaking. 
Moreover, w^hile the traditional ways of settlement are well known, 
the potentialities of cooperative groups, though more fully recog- 
nized in recent years than commonly realized, need emphasis. 

In the practical application of the principle of comprehensive 
cooperation, we cannj^t underline too often one vital condition of 
its usefulness. Not everyone is fit for life in the cooperative com- 
munity. Where the organization is kept on a strictly voluntary 
basis, as will be the case in postwar resettlement, only a relatively 
small proportion of emigrants will be willing and fit to join. The 
experience of Palestine illustrates this point. Jewish immigration, 
though at times under pressure by powerful forces, was on the 

218 See Eaton and Katz, op cit., for bibliography on cooperative communities. 
See also Eaton, op. dt.. Chapter XXIV, pp. 195 f. 
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whole voluntary and only in certain aspects controlled. A Chaiutz, • 
once he had landed, was free to choose between industry, office work, . 
and other fields such as architecture. If he went into farming, he * 
could choose between individual and cooperative farming. The 
Palestinian situation exemplifies what happens when a free choice 
of occupation is permitted. 

Accordiilg to statistics compiled for 1940, of about 450,000 immi- 
grants to Palestine, 142,000 had settled in rural districts. Of these, 
20,000 persons lived in the Kvutzot and about 18,000 in the co- 
operative Smallholders' Settlements. Thus, if we add together the 
two types of cooperative settlements, we have something like a • 
third of those who settled in rural districts living in cooperative ^ 
communities. If we take the Kvutza alone, its members, living 
under conditions of extreme comprehensive cooperation, comprise - 
only a seventh of the total rural and about a twentieth of the whole • 
immigrant population. 

The satisfactory functioning of the cooperative settlements of 
Palestine can be taken as indicating that they are run by people ^ 
well equipped for the task. This, as we have seen, results from die * 
process of selection, of attracting the fit and rejecting the unfit — a • 
process of prolonged trial and error. Unfortunately, the Kvutzot ♦ 
have not developed any objective technique of selection applicable 
to groups forming in other settings. Since the problem of resettle- 
ment will differ from that of the Zionist Organization, in that it 
will have to deal with a human element less strongly conditioned • 
by an inspiring idea; and since further, postwar resettlement will, 
hardly be able to leave as much to trial and error, the need of » 
effective methods of selection will be vital to the success of the co- 
operative community. 

Much, if not everything, will depend on the ability of the O.C.R. 
in spotting that seventh or third of all immigrants, wdiling to settle 
in rural districts, who may be genuinely fit for cooperative life. As • 
previously stated, we have so far developed only a suggestive out- 
line for objective tests. Intensive experimental research is needed 
to replace this outline with concrete and valid techniques. We 
close therefore with the strong recommendation that such research 
be undertaken at once. The more so, as this is the one preparatory 
action open to us while the war is still being fought. 
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